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WHAT THEY WANTS 


- Questions and Answers on the 
Elections by Eugene Dennis 


—See Page 32 
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-PICKETS DEMONSTRATE SUPPORT OF LOS ANGELES WITCHHUNT VICTIMS 


Singing “Solidarity Forever,” these pickets follow several Los Angeles victims of Kasinowitz (Daniels), former legislative director of the Los Angeles Communist Party, 
the government's “talk or else” Communist probe as they return for the second time his wife, Violet, Ada Dobbs, her husband, Ben, -labor secretary of the local Communist 
Federal grand jury hearing ropm. The: victims had been released from jail Party, Bea Bock and her husband, Phil, youth director of the Los Angeles Communist 
pending appeal of a “civil contémpt” sentence for refusing te turn stoolpigeon Party. Others jailed were Frank Alexander, Negro World War II veteran and Com- 

before the grand . When they stepped from their cells, they were handed new munist leader, Wesley Bissey, leader of the Independent Progressive Party, Mrs. Irig 
, @rdéring their! appearance ' “forth with” before the’grand jury' where they were - Noble and Mrs. Delphine Smith. Three: mothers of' young children, Mrs. Miriam 
miore’ questions ‘they refused to answer. In the fromt row, left to right, are Harry Brooks Sherman, Mrs, Dorothy Forest and Mrs, Lillian Doran were not jailed, r 
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The South in Struggle | 


What Election Results 
Mean for Southerners 


By Sam Hail’ 
Chairman, Communist ‘Party of Alabama 
N THE FIRST -flush of the Nov. 2 election returns many 
labor and liberal-minded people went ovérboard on the 
incoming 81st Congress. Still in the rosy glow of Truman’s 
demagogic promises, they read the figures on Congress, 


They say: Democrats 263, Republicans 171 in the House, 
and Democrats 54, Republicans 42 in the Senate. 


“This is it!” these people screamed. “Now we'll get everything 
Truman promised.” 

By now Truman’s actions in the UN controversy on Israel and 
the swiftness with which his Wall Street Secretary of Defense Forrestal 
has called his war mobilization conference are caus- 
ing many questions in the minds of those who.voted Fas 
for him. A little more time and the others will begin & 
to understand a good bit more about Truman. ig BRR era 

But. I want to take up one aspect of that great i223. & 
“progressive” 8lst Congress. Beretta Pe: 
Of the 263 Democrats in the House of Representa- fi 3 
tives, 120 are from the 13 southern states. Of the Pjagees 
54 Democratic Senators ae are from these same & 
southern states. Pia 
Unquestionably that’s not the whole story on the fess = 
whole story on the strength of reactionary southern fea. 
Democrats in the incoming Congress. Most of the fem 
southern Representatives and Senators, because of fi 
the small vote in most southern states and because Fe 
of the virtual dictatorship of the Democratic\Party [2a 
in these states, have long terms in Congress. Key. 
jobs on congressional committees are given out on the basis of seniority. 
This will mean that control of many of the most important congres- 
sional committees will fall into the hands of southern Congressmen, 

If you want to judge what that will mean, search your memory 
for what happened under Roosevelt. Time and time again these 
southern politicians, representing the Wall Street-landlord combination, 
blocked in committee important. New Deal legislation. In those days 
we had a President who would fight for his program. He rallied the 
people to fight against. this type of action, It was because of this 
that so many progressives over the nation came to realize that the 
winning of full voting rights in the South was of vital importance to 
the entire country. 

In the 8lst Congress, with a President who promised everything 
to get elected, yet who, because of his Wall Street masters, will do 
only what the people force him to do, the fight against the blocking 
tactics of southern Congressmen will fall completely to the. people. 

* a * , 
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Progressives to Prepare 
For City and State Races 


RICHMOND,. Va.—“What the Wallace movement should do now that Truman has 
been elected is to build up the organization and start sending progressive minded citizens 
to the city councils, state legislatures and other governmental positions.” 

re That was the general opinion of 
oh ea A etony Negro and other léaders 

* | voiced this weekend. 
saa | - Although the Negro people over- 
| whelmingly agree that Wallace was 
F.| the “best man,” they yoted for Tru- 
)/Man because “Wallace had no 
He. |chamce to be elected this time’ 
fa | This feeling that Truman was the 
eee | ‘lesser evil’ was not sufficiently 
= }answered by the Progressive move- 
ment andgin the opinion of many 
people was one of the major fac- 
4 | tors for the outcome of the elec- 

ge fe tions. 

es The labor movement, CIO and 
>| AFL, at least the leadership, went 
= 22 |around plugging for Truman and 
= |the Republican congressional and 

. ;|senatorial candidates. The same 
<¢|was true of the Negro leadership. 
(age: | Why the labor leaders and the 

fF | Negro leaders went out campaign- 

P= =: | ing for the Republican candidate for 
© © |Congress was not explained. Nor 

<-2°.© | was there an explanation since both 

“== \the Byrd Democratic candidates 

*=:|and the Republicans agreed to a 
“= 1“T” on keeping the Taft-Hartley 
Act, on “no civil rights legislation,” 

= |ete. 

ALTHOUGH the Negro leader- 
ship mobilized all its resources in 
getting out the vote, in raising funds 
for the National Democratic Party, 
there is no illusion in their mind 
as to what Truman will do on civil 
rights legislation. 

Some of the top Negro leaders 
expressed to this reporter the need 
for “mobilizing for the big fight” 
which will be necessary to get even 
some of the election promises into 
law. In the course of this discus- 
sion the need for “continuing the 
Wallace movement” around issues 
and electing Progresives was ex- 
pressed almost unanimously. 

Despite almost daily editorials 
against Wallace in the Virginia 
| press, the vote for the Progressive 
Party ticket for President. passed the 
who would urge for Civil Rights/2,000 mark. In the vote for United 
legislation. States Senate, Mrs. Virginia Foster 

In Tuskegee, a black belt county} Durr rolled up 4,276. These are in- 


a ag ee: = 
ox ae ce 
tie ae 


, Mrs. Ira Z. Hackler of 
New Hoary weight 4 in  haaslly: Bed We weien 
ing 248 pounds, is shown with her newborn infant son who tipped the 
scales at 1744 pounds at birth. Elmer Paul, the little heavyweight, is 
24 inches long. The father, Ira Hackler, a brickmason, is 63 years old. 
The attending physician, Dr. George Harrod, is, himself, 79 years old. 


Klan Flaunts Might 


IN ADDITION TO TAKING a full part in the nationwide mass 
pressure on Truman to force him to act on his promises or be exposed 
before the nation, the ngople of the South must prepare to wage a 
tremendous campaign to force southern Congressmen to act on behalf 
of the people who elected them instead of the Wall Street bosses who 
hold the entire South in semi-colonial bondage. 
| Progressives in the South must realize quickly that this is not 
only their immediate duty and responsibility. It is their tremendous 
opportunity. 

The people of the South are in motion now more than at. any 
time sirice Reconstruction. The Negro people’s movement is. advancing 
with growing unity and strength. The fact that close to 900,000 Negroes 
were registered to vote in the South this year (as against less than 
150,000. in 1940) is a. tremendous people’s asset: that was not present 


To Frighten Voters 


By Sylvia Hall 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala—Ku Klux Klan activity, break- 
ing out throughout the State of Alabama the night before 


elections as a means of intimidating Negro voters, continues 
—@now as an attempt to threaten those. 


Straw Poll Explodes 
Dixiecrat Strength 


- BIRMINGHAM, Ala—The ma- 
jority vote given to the Dixiecrats 
on election day in Alabama is by 
no means a true measure of the 
Dixiecrats’ strength in this state. 

By promising that a successful 
court fight after the elections woukd 
force the Democratic electors to vote 
for Truman, both Gov. Folsom and 
the state CIO urged Alabama voters 
to go-ahead and mark their ballots: 
under the rooster for Democrats 
who are pledged to Gov. Thurmond. 

An interesting incident 
happened in Phoenix City, a strong- 
hold of the KKK, shows unofficially 
that the voters are not all of Dixie- 
crat sentiment. — 

A straw vote was taken there by 


ballot to each voter, gave President 
in 834 votes to Gov. Thur- 
mond’s 80. 


Mississippians Spurn 
New Vote Restriction 


. This action, a victory for southern 
Negro and white masses who are 
fighting for the right to vote, comes 


character,” was recognized by the 


white ‘voters as a trick to disqualify 


them. Much opposition was based 
on the almost unlimited authority 
that would be invested in the ap- 


whoch| ° 


seat where Negroes constitute a 
four to one majority, two crosses 
burned on Monday night. One cross 
was burned preceding a parade in 
front of the Court House. The 
motorcade of Klansmen drove to an 
intersection leading to Tuskegee In-' 
stitute and burned another. Re-, 
perts vary that there were from 30 
to 200 hodded men. 

Another rag-wrapped cross was 

burned near a Negro business sec- 
tion in Gadsden, Alabama. 
A printed pamphlet, discussing 
radical issuer and signed by a Bir- 
mingham EEK organization, was 
circulated throughout the city of 
Gadsden, 

The Klan has become quite bold 
in putting up signs advertising their 
organization in many small towns in 
the Black Belt area. 3 
'.The night after elections a seven- 
foot wuoden cross was burned on 
the campus of the University of| 
Alabama. Officials of the university 
whitewashed this by calling it a 
sfudent “prank.” 
Thursday night the KKK held a 


complete figures—a number of 
precincts still not reporting. 

In the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict (Nerfolk and Suffolk) Jerry O. 
Gilliam, Negro candidate for Con- 
gress on the Progressive Party, re- 
ceived 2,000 votes. In the Eighth 
District, Mrs. Sara D’Avilla received 
well over a thousand votes, incom- 
plete returns, in the race for Con- 
gress against Howard Smith and 
two other candidates. 

The Communist Party candidate 
for Congress from the Third District 
(Richmond and vicinity) received 
942 votes (incomplete). Over 400 


of these came from the farm areas,/ 


where an intensive campaign was 
carried on to reach rural people. 
This paid off in votes which were 
not received in the previous cam- 
paign of the Communist Party. 


in the fighting days of Roosevelt’s New Deal. 


More workers are organized in unions now than ever before, 
despite the fact that the majority of southern workers are still un- 


organized. Other sections of the southern people are stirring. And now 


rule over the South. 


there is the young Progressive Party challenging the Democratic Party 


The main task of all progressive-minded people in the South, 
| among whom the Progressive Party must play a key role, is to build 


the broadest possible united actions of southern people around the 
issues for which the people voted on Nov. ‘2. 


In the first place the southern people must move powerfully to 
front between Dixiecrats and “regular” Democrats 
from blocking all civil rights measures in the 8ist Con- 
And the same holds true on such issues as the repeal of the 
a higher minimum wage, etc. 


on issues, progressives must eipese 
w the people that NONE of these 


be achieved unless we stop the drive teward 


war and turn our nation’s course toward peace. 
We southerners have a tremendous responsibility’ in the fight 


for progress in this country. We can, we must, we will live up to 
| that responsibility. 


By R. L. Chambers 
SANTA FE, N. M. (FP)—Thou- 


sands of labor votes from Los Ala- 


mos union members arid the unity 
of the AFL and CIO combined to 
defeat a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would have out- 
lawed. the closed and union shop 
in New Mexico. 

The measure was soundly defeated 


iby three large labor bloc votes: CIO 


miners in the southern part of the 
state, AFL unionists who work at 
‘the Los Alamos Atomic Energy In- 
stallation and building trades work- 
ers in- Albuquerque. .- . 

The heavy labor vote was directed 
against a big business-sponsored 


.| proposal, named by its backers 


“right to work” bill. 
* 
MUCH OF THE CREDIT for de- 


beh 


policemen | 
pe oaks pes 


as,the cars began to pile up| 
iiehr the highway, 


t of the amendment was giv 


_Civie _ leaders,--.edueators . and’ se 


church dignitaries, who spoke out 
against what-.labor called the “right 
‘to slave” bill. | 

Guiding the measure through the 
legislature last year and backing it 
to the hilt with thousands of dollars 
for publicity. was a front organiza- 
tion, the New Mexico..Council of 

The council was the child of the 
New Mexico Cattlegrowers Associa- 
tion, Laundry Owners. Association} 
Wool Growers Association and the 
few other big business outfits in this 
state. 

POLITICAL ‘LEADERS, though 
friendly to labor, dodged taking a 
stand on the measure. Only de- 
feated Republican senatorial] candi- 
date Patrick J..Hurley, who lost out. 


: 


-Mexico. Goure!) 


— 


—— 


United Labor Vote Defeats Closed Shop Bon 


to New we urging them to 
vote against the amendment. State 


‘party treasurer Victor Salazar said 


that he “p‘ersonally” opposed the 
amendment, as did the Democratic 
Party. This came from a man who 
had been influential in steering the 
measure through the legislature. 

Labor quickly grasped ‘the reason 
behind. the flip-flop. Previously an 
unknown power in New Mexico, 
labor had suddenly assumed stature 
by its battle against the odds in 
opposition to. Amendment -No. 3. In 
‘& state made up primarily of small 
subsistence farms and large ranch 
holdings, labor banded together to 
work for & common cause and suc- 
ceeded in swinging New Mexico 
inte the-colimam of stabeewheng the 
union man has a decisive vote. 

The local politicians ave ed. n 


Fade awekening. | 69: en ie te" 


¥ 


SOUTHERN STATES 


WHITE VIRGINIA STUDENTS 


TASTE FRUIT OF JIMCROW 


Another illustration of the harmful effects of segre- 
gation upon Negroes and whites as well as provided in 


Virginia the other day. 
The King George Coun 


ty School Board announced 


that it was dropping five courses offered to white high 
schbol students in order to “equalize” the curriculum 


with those offered students 


in the Negro high school. 


The county was required by Federal Court decision 


to bring school facilities for 
in the white schools. 


Negro students up to those 


But the school board, showing more consideration 
for the vicious system of segregation in the state than 
the needs of either white or Negro children, decided to 
cut the standards.for white students. 


ae 


RAID ARRESTS 


ILLEGAL, 


MUNICIPAL JUDGE RULES 


District police interference with local progressive and 
inter-racial activities suffered its first legal setback in 
Municipal Court. Judge Nadine L. Gallagher ruled to quash 
the arrest of two of five defendants arrested at an inter- 


racial dance at Laborers Hall. 


Judge Galalgher ruled that no® 


crime was committed by Sidney 
Goldreich, an official of D. C. vets 
for Wallace and Winston Edwards, 
national chairman of UNAVA, in 
the presence of the officers who 
therefore had no legal right to ar- 
rest them. 

Three others charged with violat- 
ing Alcoholic Beverage Control laws 
are Winfield Shirley, Walter White 
and Bernard Campbell. They will 
appear before Judge Gallagher Nov. 
18. 

— 

THE CASE RESULTED from a 
police raid of a Veterans for Wal- 
Jace and United Negro and Allied 
Veterans of America dance on Oct. 
8, so ieentiiasses eas Police, with | 60 


4 


the aid of “stool pigeons” entered 
the hall, seized proceeds from the 
dance and took 20 people in custody, 
booking most of them for investiga- 
tion. Seven were charged with either 
selling and keeping liquor, or for 
operating a lottery or both. 

Guests at the affair stated that 
“nothing was done at the dance 
that any other groups, church, so0- 
cial, school or political, didn’t make 
a regular practice of ...” and 
“This is an example of police in- 
timidation of progressive and inter- 
racial gatherings.” 

Estimates of the number of 
uniformed police and plainclothes- 


a ee ee 


..oand the Chief 


And Washington’s Civil Rights 
Congress firally drew a reply from 
Police Chief Barrett concerning the 
earlier police raid on a private in- 
terracial housewarming affair. 

In this incident more than 3 
police, according to eyewitnesses, 
entered and ransacked an apart- 
ment located at 516 2nd St. NW, 


without a warrant. i: St 


letter, claimed that only nine police 
were invbolved. 
* 

THE RAID was led by Vice Squad 
Lieutenant Roy Blick. Blick at first 
denied this but Barrett contradicted 
him in his reply to the CRC. All 14: 
persons at the gathering were taken 
into custody and booked for “in- 
vestigation.” They were also grilled, 
fingerprinted and photographed al- 
though such action is usual only in 
felony cases. 

Barrett said the arrests: were 
made because officers “failed to re- 
_ceive the proper cooperation.” He 
also said -that a report had been 
phoned in by a person, identity 
unmentioned, that “someone had 
been shot.” But Barrett, attempt- 
ing to brush off the whole business, 
nevertheless apologized. “I'm sorry 
this happened,” he said. 

* 

CRC: REQUESTED that the po- 
lice to explain why records and 
books were taken from the apart-| 
ment and why it was necessary to 
search other reading material. A 
book confiscated by the police was 
Herbert Aptheker’s Te Be Free. 

Chief Barrett’s defense of the use 
of some 35 officers came at about 


Tourists To Be Wised Up 


LURAY, Va. (OP)—Shenandoah |. 


National Park authorities are plan- 
ning guided tours to teach tourists 
something of flora and fauna in the 


Says, ‘I'm Sorry’ 


the same time he proposed the 
much-criticized “auxiliary” police 
force to the District Commisisioners. 
In his request he claimed “a short- 
age” of policemen existed. 


-\right wing plan were told that the 
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Right Wing 


Plans to infiltrate into the D. C. 
CIO Council and wrest control from 
progressives now leading the or- 
ganization were announced by right- 
wing leaders at a recent meeting of 
the Washington Newspaper Guild.| 

The right-wing leaders, one of 
them an official of the Government 
workers. union created by the CIO 
Shipyard Workers. Union from & 
small section of dissident United} 
Public Workers members, asked the 
Guild to -joln in their plan to “take 
over” the CIO Council. 

Reckoning the votes. that the 
right wingers are counting upon to 
sweep themselves into office in Jan- 
uary when council elections are held, | 
the right winger estimated 32. votes 
for the right against 26 votes for 
the present leadership. 

* 

THE GUILD GENERAL mem- 
bership voted to hold an early ref- 
erendum on the question, but not 
without some hesistancy. Those with 
‘doubts about the success of the 


Guild was not obligated to remain 
in the CIO Council if right wingers 
didn’t win. 

The Guild withdrew from the 
council several days ago, along with 
a few other CIO unions who dis- 
liked the council’s progressive lead- 
ership:- 

Expected to apply for readmis- 
sion to the council are small locals 
of auto workers, brewery workers, 
office workers, lithographers, ship- 
yard workers and the guild. 


Rooster Plays Swing 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. (UP).—Mrs. R. 
M. Newcomb wondered what made 
the child’s swing move without any- 
one in the seat until she got closer. 
“lA white rooster kept pecking away 
at the swing when it came toward 
him. 


School Bus Laws 
Nebraska and Georgia are the 


onjy states not requiring schoo] 
buses to meet minimum safety re- 


quirements. 


By William C. Taylor 


ithey’re getting a new Mayor. 


they wanted the man; they’re just told you either like it 
@xind of campaign promises, the peo- 


or lump it. 

Such arrogance is natural under 
the virtual dictatorship imposed on 
all District citizens. Voteless and 
voiceless, the people of the District 
cannot tell the politicians what they 
want, as the people of told 
the politicians what they. wanted. 

You can be certain that if the 
new mayor, Senator Spessard Hol- 
land of Ficrida, ran for the office 
here he would have as much of a 
chance to win as a Negro has of now 
getting equal rights in Florida. 

: * 


EVEN ON THE RECORD, Sena- 
tor Holland is particularly undis- 
tinguished. He was a mild “me to” 
supporter of home rule in the 80th 
‘Congress. He sat _in the middle 
during the sales tax fight, and now 


park. They are also to emphasize |crg 


the difference between poison ivy 
and sumer sumac. — i 
Fire losses in October, 1947, were 


7 percent ‘higher. than in the Pre-, Hon, Tt tu fe 


Capitol Aims 


Chairman, D, C, Communist Party. 
District residents didn’t have a thing to do with it, yet 


‘pect them to do this voluntarily out 


Py spite aaeieennas actly: 9 


Nobody asked them whether 


ple of Washington will always have 


voice in the selection of their of- 
ficials. Two years age, Republicans 
took over, and did nothing for the 
District. Now. the Dixiecrats are 
going to have a crack at it. 


Second in command of the Dis- 
trict, Rep. John L. McMillan of 
South Carolina, is a member of the 
Dixiecrat crowd. He comes from the 


same state that recently white- 
washed the Columbia, 8S. C. lynchers. 
He can be expected to show the 
same regard for the Negro people in 
the District. 

These, then are the type of men 
we have directing the affairs of our 
District. When these men prohibit 
the most elemental forms of democ- 
racy for their constituents in their 
home states can they be expected to 


give. the people of Washireton the 
right to govern themselves? Can 


It would be sheer delusion to ex- 


sae Sibdhthe ‘helt edt vine te 0:'vtasloene 
home 


100-Council | 
Target Of 


pron leader, herself a victim of one 


son, guilty of no crime, was held 
a dim future because they have nol.ntombed in jail, awaiting death 


Home Rule, Rights 
Campaigns Set 


By Progressives 


Washington’ s Progressive Party swung into campaigns 
to win suffrage and civil rights in the District. Clark Fore- 
man, D. C;. Progressive Party chairman, told members “we 


must not only continue, but build end grow. 
old parties who talk-about rights only around electien time, 


“Unlike the 


we Progressives fight fo® human rights and needs the 


whole year round.” 


Writing for the executive board, 
Foreman _ set” ‘Progressive Party 
goals. “We will go forward with’ our 
campaigns to restore suffrage and 
assure responsive officials for the 
District of Columbia. . . guarantee 
genuine civil rights and elimination 
of Jimcrow,” Foreman said. 


At the same time, Sam Schmer- 
ler, secretary of the party, pointed 
to the election eve activity of the 
Washington group as an indication 
of what could be expected in the 
future. 

He cited Showtime for Wallace 


oo 
Arena, the 50-300 people motorcade 


on D. C. suffrage: absentee voter 
registration of government. workers, 
and the aid given campaigns in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

* 

D.C: YOUNG PROGRESSIVES 
have already launched a campaign 
against universal tmilitary training 
and a D.C. sales tax. Their fight fer 
civil rights continues. They are also 
strengthening existing groups and 
organizing new clubs. 

Schmerler said a major campaign 
will be launched to make certain 
the Democrats come across on civil 


which drew 2,000 people at Turtier’s 


rights pledges. 


.» Plan Action 


As part of their year-round cam- 
paign, the Progressives are consider- 
ing rallies like the pre-election 
Showtime for Wallace which fea- 
tured a high. brand of Broadway 
satire. It -played to an overflow, 
unsegregated audience. 

te | 
HIGHSPOT OF THE MEETING 
was the unanimous passage of res- 
olutions directed to President Tru- 
man and the Police Department. 
The President was asked to take 
immediate steps “to protect the civil 
rights of the people of the Nation’s 
Capital.” He was told the current 
actions of the police in raiding pro- 
gressive and inter-racial gatherings 
was “despicable.” 

The 2,000 also asked the President 
and the next Congress to enact Dis- 
trict suffrage legislation. early in 
1949. 

Among the featured speakers were 
Marianne Lautman, Young Progres- 


of the raids; Henry Thomas, presi 


-_ | 


Like This: 


dent of Laborers Union Local 74, 
whose union hall was the target of 
the most recent police foray; and 
Jerry Gilliam, Progressive Party 
candidate for Congress from Nor- 
folk, Va. 

* | 

POLICE ARE “PERSECUTING”® 
Progressives because they were try- 
ing to stop the fight against Jim- 
crow and reaction in Washirgton, 
Miss Lautman said. Progressives will 
not be deterred or intimidated from 
fighting for their democratic be- 
liefs, she added. : 

Thomas also protested the raids as’ 
an attack upon his union and. the 
Negro people of Washington. He 
urged the redoubling of progressive 
activity to offset intimidation. 

The entertainment, directed by 
Elliot Sullivan of Brigadoon, pre- 
sented musical satires and skits. Lilli 
Mann of Ome Touch of Venus - 
fame, performed two dance inter- 
pretations and Paul Bain sang and 
-|“guitared” campaign and folk songs. 


‘DIXIE’ JUSTICE 


PHILADELPHIA.—William Jack- 
son walked out-of prison last week, 

@ free man. 

For three months, William Jack- 


by hanging. He wouki, in tact, | 
prebably have been hung by now if 
his alling mother had not vt 
him a lawyer and kept fighting to 
prove his innocence. 

William Jackson, Negro, is a 
free man today because the po- 
lice happened to turn up another 
man, Alfred Collins, whe they 
now say is the real criminal in 
the Delaware and Jersey assault 
cases with which Jacksen was 
charged. 

“Tt was a case of ‘mistaken iden- 
tity’.” That’s the way the police 
now blithely excuse their rallroad- 
ing of an innocent American citi- 
zen, a family breadwinner and 
father of four children. 

Lawyers familiar with court 
tactics against. Negroes believe 
that Jackson would have been 
rallreaded to his death in short 
order, if Collins had not turned 
up. 

\? + 
- FOR THE COURTS were push- 
ing the innocent man inexorably 
to his death. Jackson was “iden- 


scheduled for extradition to Dela- 
ware, where he was to be whipped 
ie re ree 


jtified” by the victims of the Jersey} 
and Delaware assaults. He was then 


LOSES OUT 


who,confirmed Jackson’s alibi. Jack- 
son’s lawyer had appealed the ex- 
tradition to the Superior Court, . 
where it was pending at the time 
Collins was arrested and Jackson’s 
innocence became transparent. - 


¥ 


EVEN THEN police tried briefly 
to frame Jackson as an “accom- 
plice” in the assault for which he 
had originally been wrongly indict- 
ed—though no accomplice had ever 
before been mentioned. 

How could it happen, people are 
asking, that Jackson was held guilty 
of such a crime, until he was proven 
without possible doubt to be inno- 
cent? 

It could happen, lawyers are 
et ae only because 

was a Negro. The police excuse 

that Collins and Jackson leoked - 

like “twin brothers” becomes 

ludicrous at 2 mere glance at 

the photographs of the two men. 
| * 

JACKSON, it is believed,. was a 
victiny. of the police ‘theory that 
any Négro can be held for. any. 
crime committed by another Negro. 


Pay Tax Spreads 
To: ‘Small Towns © 
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"Wanted--40,000 New Readers | 


Dear Reader: 


This is a personal letter addressed directly 
to’ you. The Editorial Department and the 
Management of The Worker are appealing to 
you to help us get.40,000 additional subscribers 
by January 15, 1949, the 25th Anniversary of 
The Worker and Daily Worker. 

For 25 years it has been you, the reader of 
our paper, who has got other workers to read 
and subscribe to it. It, has been you who 
through thick and thin of the economic and 
political struggles of the workers, saw to it that 
‘the paber reached the masses of the people. 


This campaign for 40,000 subs is part of a- 


year’s campaign to guarantee a stable circula- 
- tion to 100,000. (It’s been averaging 75,000 the 
past few months.) Imagine’ what an educa- 
tional force this will be for a progressive Amer- 
ica! 
We do not have to tell you that the columns 
of our paper include up to date sports reporting 
nd other features which together with the 
fighting news make us truly a worker’s family 
paper. 
| But we ask you to tell this, say to four of 
- your shopmates. Use Special Section 3 of this 
issue to help you sell the paper. Please note 
that we are offering on the back of the Special 
Section, a subscription rate of $2 a year, a sav- 
ing of 50 cents. We are confident the workers 
will jump at the opportunity of subscribing. 
See on page one of Section 3, some of the 
fighting headlines in our paper over the past 
25 years. These almost in themselves tell an 


inspiring story in the best traditions of Ameri- 
can labor and progressive journalism. They 
show how we have consistently exposed the 
enemies of the people and fought for the unity 
of Communist and all other progressive forces. 


Today, our paper is needed more than ever. 
Bankers and generals are plotting to rush our 
country into war. They want war contracts and 


world empire. At. home, the anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist hysteria threatens to blot out 
democratic liberty. The newspapers and the 
radio are saying that the election of Truman 
means that the common man doesn’t need his 
own party, the Progressive Party. But Truman 
hasn’t changed the drive to war. The bankers 
are still in his Cabinet. 


It is our paper, your paper, that alone can 
bring the people the truth about these life and 
death matters. 

As we complete this appeal to you, we have 
a feeling that we are talking face to face with © 
you as friends and comrades. We are thinking 
about the same things, security, democracy, 
struggle against reaction, a grim determina- 
tion that Wall Street Imperialism will not have 
its way; that our country will and must be 
returned to the common people, to the workers 
and farmers. 

Our paper, as in the past will help to do this. 

In closing, may we suggest if your subscrip- 
tion is about to expire or if you are one of the 
many readers who buys the paper in front of 
your shopgate, on the street or. on a newsstand, 
start the campaign for the 40,000 subs by send- 
ing your subscription. 

Drop us a line with your suggestions, criti-. 
cism, etc. 

With confidence that with your co-operation 
our drive will be successful, we are, 

Fraternally, 
John Gates, Editor 
Joseph Roberts, General Manager. 


More W. 


rrants Issued in 


Los Angeles Witchhunt 


LOS ANGELES.—More jailings are threatened in the® 
witch-hunting grand jury “investigation” of Communists 
here as U. S. District Court Judge Pierson Hall issued five 


bench warrants for witnesses who@— 


had allegedly not answered sub- 
poenas to testify. 


U. S. Attorney James Carter an- 
nounced that federal marshals had 
been unable to serve 23 such sub- 
poenas. -- 


Carter made this announcement 
as he was arguing a motion before 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for a stay of*execution of an eariier 
court order releasing eight men and 
women who had refused to answer 
grand jury questions about the iden- 
tity of Los Angeles Communists. 

PROTESTS from the Negro peo- 
ple of Los Angeles and other friends 
of civil rights have forced the Goy- 
ernment to drop charges against 


Frank Alexander, Negro Communist 
leader, who was one of the eight. 


Mrs. Marian Brooks Sherman and 
Mrs. Betty Forest, two other de- 
fendants, won the right to bail with- 
out going to prison. 


Alexander, chairman of the 62d 
Assembly District of the Communist 
Party, was told by Carter that he 
did not intend to hold him for fur- 
ther prosecution. He-simply wanted 
Alexander to be “available.” 

The Negro weekly, the California 


Eagle, had carried front page ban-. 


ner stories 
hunt. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS pick- 
ets continue demonstrating in front 


denouncing the witch- 


“Iris Noble (in white coat) and Delphine Smith, two of the 
eight persons jailed in Los Angeles under the government’s Commu- 


nist probe, 


ore a federal grand jury. They 


: oy hall after ing soteneed tcl eniempt dor refusing 40 anener 


logk over new subpoenaes to appear for a second time 


had just been released from jail 


of the Federal Building. And from 
inside the building come reports 
that the Government is seeking to 
jail the other defendants again. 

Mrs. Lilian Doran, the llth per- 
son to be called before the grand 
jury, refused, like the others, to 
answer questions about the identity 
of Communist Party members. 


Dismissal of contempt charges 
against those questioned in the 
grand jury witch-hunt were urged 
yesterday by 111 businesmen, writ- 
ers, artists, doctors, educators, law- 
yers, union leaders and clergymen. 

“We have reached the point in 
America where a knock on your door 


lin the morning can mean prison by 
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nightfall,” they warned. 


CIO unions and members in the 
Los Angeles area who have protested 
the jailings include the Stewards 
Council of CIO Longshoremen’s Lo- 
cal 26; Marine Cooks and Stewards; 
United Electrical Local 1421; officers 
and staff members of Furniture 
Workers Local 576. 


“Free our husbands, they won't be stoolpigeons!” chanted three wives of 


the Los Angeles 10 sentenced to jail from now on until they 
line before Democratic hearquarters Saturday (1 to r.): Mrs. 
In the foreground are three of the daughters of Henry 


Vivian Bissey. 


talk. 
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Wisconsin 
ve 6 Wanted.... 


40,000 New Readers 


—See Page 12, and special section 3 inside 
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HAT THEY WANT? 


Questions and Answers on the 
Elections by Eugene Dennis 


—See Page 3 
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PICKETS DEMONSTRATE SUP PORT OF LOS ANGELES WITCHHUNT VICTIMS 


Singing “Solidarity Forever,” these pickets follow several Los Angeles victims of Kasinowitz (Daniels), former legislative director of the Los Angeles Communist Party, 
the government’s “talk or else” Communist probe as they return for the second time his wife, Violet, Ada Dobbs, her husband, Ben, labor secretary of the local Communist 
te the Federal grand jury hearing room. The victims had been released from jail Party, Bea Bock and her husband, Phil, youth director of the Los Angeles Communist 
on bail pending appeal of a “civil contempt” sentence for refusing to turn stoolpigeon Party. Others jailed were Frank Alexander, Negro World War II veteran and Com- 
before the grand jury. When they stepped from their cells, they were handed new munist leadér, Wesley Bissey, leader of the Independent Progressive Party, Mrs. Iris 
subpoenas ordering their appearance “forthwith” before the grand jury where they were Noble’ and ‘Mts. ‘Delphine Smith. Three mothers of: young: children, Mrs. Miriam 

. asked moére-questions they’ refused te answer. in the front row, left to right, are Harry Brooks Sherman, Mrs. Dorothy Forest and ‘Mrs, Lillian Doran were not jailed, 
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Changed Role for 
Wis. Congressmen | 


MADISON, Wis.—With the end of 
the solidly Republican control of 
Wisconsin’s state congressional 
delegation and the over-all ma- 
chinery of Congress, the hitherto 
extreme reactionary role of Wis- 
consin’s representatives will be 
blunted. While Badger voters re- 
placed three reactionary Repre- 
sentatives with labor-supported 
Congressmen, the national elections 
have weakened the influence of the 
rest of the incumbents. 

Among the new faces in Congress 
from Wisconsin will be farmer- 
Jlabor-backed Gardner Withrow (R) 
of La Crosse, who defeated incum- 
bent William Stevenson (R) in the 
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placed as chairman of the subcom- 
mi:tee on labor and the federal 
securities agencies of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Keefe was 
bitterly attacked by organized labor 
for his wrecking activities in Labor 
Department appropriations and s0- 
cial security, 

Aso affected by the change of 
conirol in Congress is the notorious 
Congressman O’Konski (R) from 
the 10th District, who, while re- 
turning to Congress, loses an ex- 
pected appointment to the chair- 
manship of the House Veterans Af- 
fairs Comm: ttee. 


Vote ote Sidelight 


Wis—Climaxing an 


Third District; Clement J. Zablockij election oa notable for its 


(D), who ousted Republican incum- 
bent John Brophy in Milwaukee's 
Fourth District; and Andrew J. Bie- 
miller (D), who toppled the no- 
toriously antilabor Republican in- 
cumbent Kersten in Milwaukee's 
Fifth District. Also returned te 
Congress was progressive incumbent 
Merlin Hull (R) in the Ninth Dis- 
trict. 

While an extremely poor showing 
was made by former Milwaukee 
Mayor Dan Hogan against pro- 
fascist incumbent O’Konski (R) in 
the 10th District, a number of other 
incumbent Republicans won re- 
election in fairly close races, In 
the First District, Rep. Smith (R) 
won by only 5,000 votes as compared 
to 14,000 in 1946; Rep. Keefe (R) 
saw his victory margin cut from 
27.900 to less than 10,000 in the 


Sixth District, while Rep. Byrnes| 


(R,); Eighth District, and Rep. Mur- 
ray (R), feventh District, saw their 
1947 leads cut in half. 

* 

AS A RESULT of the new Demo- 
cratic control of Congress, Sen. Al- 
exander Wiley of Chippewa Falls 
will lose his post as chairman of 
the all-important Senate Judiciary 
Committee, where the Mundt-Nixen 
Bill was finally buried by mass pres- 
sure. After the close of the 80th 
Congress, Wiley announced his plan 
to re-introduce the police-state bill 
in ney form. 

_ Similarly, Keefe (R)- will be re- 


Kersten Defeat 
Major Victory 


MILWAUKEE, Wis—The defeat 


of pro-fascist, Franco-supporter in- 


cumbent Congressman Charles J. 
Kersten in Milwaukee’s 5th Con- 
gressional district by Democratic 
former congressman Andrew J. 
Biemiller tops the important 
changes in  Wisconsin’s Congres- 
sional delegation as a result of the 
November 2nd elections. 

Rabidly anti-labor and a Hears- 
tian anti-Communist, Kersten was a 
national target of the labor move- 
ment. Kersten boldly campaigned 
on his record of his attempts at 
union-busting through his member- 
ship on the House Labor Commit- 
tee, his disruption of Local 248, 
UAW-CIO at Allis Chalmers here, 
his role in helping to draft the 
Mundt-Nixon Bill, his persecution 
of labor leader Harold Christoffel 
and anti-Soviet activities such as 
his jaunt to Alaska in the interests 
ef “national defense.” 

Biemiller conducted his cam- 
paign chiefly on domestic issues. 
While both candidates. espoused 
the bipartisan foreign policy, Bie- 
miller also engaged in red-baiting, 
arguing against Congressional com- 
mittee anti-Communist activities in 
favor of more “proper” handling of 
the “Communist issue” by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Fred Blair, state vice-chairman 
of the Communist Party, who en- 
tered the 5th Congressional district 
race as his party’s write-in candi- 
date, levelled his attacks against 
Kersten in several ra@io broadcasts 
and thousands of leaflets. At the 
same time Blair, while calling for 
Kersten’s. defeat, sharply criticised 
Biemiller’s red-baiting and support 
of the Administration’s war Pro- 
gram, a he eo 


~~ 


dullness and lack of popular in- 
terest, large numbers of Wisconsir 
voters absented themselves from 
the polls while wholesale ballot 
splitting characterized the votes 
cast. 

Of 2,140,000 voters registered and 
eligible to vote, final tabulations are 


expected to show not more than 
1,260,000 votes actually cast, or a 


vote of about 60 percent, with al- 
most 900,000 eligible voters failing 
to vote. In the presidential elec- 
tions of 1944, with 300,000 less elizi- 
ble voters, some 72 percent of the 
eligible vote was actually cast. 
Significantly, Truman. carried 
Milwaukee’s big labor vote by only 
49,000 as compared to Roosevelt's 
plurality of 62,000 votes. But while 


Roosevelt lost the rest of the state 
by more than 866,000 votes, Truman 
carried the rest of the state by 

about 10,000 giving his total lead of 
about 60,000. 


Communist Party 
Campaign Effective 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.— With both 
old parties uniting to make anti- 
Communism the center of their 
campaigns, the Communist Party of 
Wisconsin made its own election 
—  |campaign an offensive to bring for- 
ward the real issue and advance the 
defense of civil liberties. Althoygh 
its only candidate was Fred Blair, 
who ran as a write-in candidate for 
Congress in the 5th District, the 
‘Party reached into all corners of 
the state with its leaflets. 

During-the campaign, three radio 
addresses were made over WMAW, 
Milwaukee with one of them carry- 
ing a transcription of a speech by 
Eugene Dennis. Nearly 80,000 pieces 
of literature, including 10,000 elec- 
tion platforms and 10,000 of Blair’s 
program were distributed. 

In addition to the election cam- 
paign activity, the Party raised 
$2,000 for defense of the 12 in- 

. dicted leaders; 
helped organize 
and took part in 

* picket line dem- 

onstration; dis- 

tributed tens 

of thousands of 

pamphlets, leaf- 

lets, etc., on the 

case, and 

launched the 

iad m= €Wisconsin — edi- 

tion of The Worker. 

The election campaign was one of 
the most effective ever conducted in 
Wisconsin. Now that the elections 
are over, however, the state leader- 
ship warns against any slackening 
of the battle to defend civil] liberties. 
On the contrary, only the most in- 
tensive efforts can beat the frame-up 
of. the 12; the use of the grand 
juries for political persecution as in 
Denver, Los Angeles and Cleveland; 
and new attempts to outlaw the 
Party. 

Prompt completion of the Defense 
Fund Drive, renewed protest in the 
case of the 12, swift carrying 
through of all Party tasks such as 
registration, building of press cir- 
culation, recruiting, etc., is ed 
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‘ballot as a statutory party accord- 


By Andrew Remes 


PPP on Ballot — 
To Stay in Wis. 


. MADISON, Wis.—The Wisconsin 
People’s Progressive Party has won 
@ permanent place on the state 


ing to unofficial almost complete 
returns. The votes cast for Wallace 
and Berquist are more than enough 
to qualify the party. 

The vote for Henry J. Berquist, 
Rhinelander, PPP gubernatorial 
candidate is expected to reach at 
least 13,000 votes. In a joint state- 
ment by Berquist, who is also par- 
ty national committeeman, and M. 
Michael Essin, state party chair- 
man and its candidate for Attor- 
ney General, the PPP leaders de- 
clared “the party is definilely es- 
tablished in Wisconsin.” 

PPP leaders attributed the wide 
gap between Wallace’s. vote of 
about 25,000 and Berquist’s to a 
number of factors, among them the 
primary interest in the presidential 
and congressional races, the prac- 
tice of separate presidential and 
state ballots, ticket-spiitting, failure 
to’ count numbers of new pasty 
votes, and the unusually large num- 
ber Of independent and progressive 
voters who failed to vote at all. 

As a result of the Wallace vote 
in the City of Milwaukee, however, 
it is believed that the PPP has 
ousted the Socialists as the third 
dominant political group in that 
city. Accordingly, a PPP represen- 
tative will replace the present So- 
cialist member of the city election 
commission, and the party will be 
eligible for the appointment of reg- 
ular ballot clerks in precincts. The 
three largest state political parties 
have traditionally used the latter 
procedure to build precinct ma- 
chinery. 


‘Book-Burner’ 
Defeated 


MADISON, Wis.—Outstanding re- 
sult in state legislature elections was 
the defeat of Assemblyman Cavey, 
author of the “book-burning” bill of 
last session, in Milwaukee’s First 
District; and defeat of Lucia, in the 
Fourth, who ran on his “record” 
as anti-Communist witness against 
the leaders of Local 248, UAW-CIO. 
Noteworthy also was the re-election 
of Assemblyman LeRoy Simmons, 
only Negro legislator; and of several 
labor-backed members in Kenosha, 
Racine, Milwaukee, Sheboygan and 
elsewhere. 

It is expected that -the labor 
movemnt will wage a determined 
war to wipe anti-labor legislation 
off the books this session; improve 
compensation and unemployment in- 
surance laws; revise tax laws to 
make the rich pay more; liberalize 
old age pension laws, etc. Farmers 
will demand aid to coops, health in- 
surance, better highways and 
schools, measures to aid the dairy 
farmers, aid to rural electrification, 
and improved conservation and re- 
forestation facilities. Farmer-labor 
unity and struggle will have to.be 
relied upon rather than the good 
recone of the Democrats, many of 

will tend to go with the Re- 


®administrations, 


‘Democratic Party in no way points 


licans on such issues, Mees: [. 


WISCON NSIN 


Wis. Voters Want 
Peace, Progress 


State Chairman, Communist Party of Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The full implications of the results of the elections in the 
state of Wisconsin are to be drawn primarily from ‘the presidential and congressional 
races wherein the people sought to express their concern over the grave issues of peace 
or war, domestic reaction or progress. 
The outstanding feature of the state campaign was the absence of any real debate 
or controversy over state issues between the two major parties. This explains Truman’s 
60,000 state plurality while Thompson, the Democratic gubernatorial candidate ran 120,000 
votes behind the Republican incumbent, just as 60,000 more votes were cast in the presi- 
dential over the gubernatorial ballotting. 
While for the most part Wisconsin voters retained state and loéal Republican 


the 
break-through was especially ap- 
parent in the Congressional Dis- 
tricts, apart from the presidential 
vote, 


In Milwaukee County, labor 
stronghold, the two-.incumbent re- 
actionary Republicans were swept 
out of office. In the third Congres- 
sional District a coalition of labor 
and farm groups entered the Re- 
publican primary which their can- 
didate won, sailing on to easy vic- 
tery in the finals. In the Sth Dis- 
trict, a similar coalition supported 
progressive Republican Congress- 
man Hull who won renomination 
against bitter Republican machine 
opposition in the primaries and re- 
election in the finals. 

Similarly, even where reactionary 
Republican incumbents won. re- 
election in most of the other tradi- 
tionally heavy Republican areas, 
victory margins were deeply cut into 
by Democratic opponents. 


* 


ON THE STATE LEVEL, Demo- 
cratic Party leaders concerned them- 
selves less with such vital state 


Democratic® 


LaFollettes and Immell threw their 
support to Dewey while carefully | 
avoiding :-any endorsement of the 
state ticket headed by Rennebohm. 
Dewey’s loss of the state with Ren- 
nebohm’s overwhelming victory re- 
moves the younger LaFollette in- 
fluence as a formidable factor in 
state politics. 

* 


A SIMILAR DECLINE affected 
the Socialist Party which has now | 
lost its claim to being the state’s 
traditional third party. While 
Thomas’ vote is expected to drop 
below that of 1944, the Socialist 


Party received considerable indirect 
support in the capitalist press, trade 
union and social-democratic liberal 
sources as an anti-Wallace instru- 
mentality. | 

In Dane County, for example, the 
Capital Times persistently opened 


its news and even editorial columns 


to the Socialists. The support to 
Thomas from the Progressive maga- 
zine, formerly owned. by the La- 
FPollettes but now by Socialists, was 
widely publicized locally and na- 
tionally. The prestige of Milwaukee 


| | Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, state chair- 


and more with FE 
establishing the 
“respectability” of ee 
the party. 

Almost com- fe 
plete returns Fe 
showed that Ren- 
nebohm won 63 of ‘ Pe: 
the state’s 71 — —_ 
counties, while REMES 
Thompson had carried only seven 
with one yet to be decided. Signifi- 
cantly, Thompson lost Racine, im- 
portant labor center while he car-, 
ried Kenosha, Racine’s industrial 
twin by a small margin. 

That the state of Wisconsin went 
into the electoral column for the 


to overwhelming rank and file labor 
support for Truman and his party. 
Actually, Truman’s state plurality 
of 60,000 among one million and a 
quarter votes was made possible in 
the outstate farm areas. 


While the labor officialdom united 
its own ranks for the first time and 
established joint organization with 
the Farmers’ Union and cooperative 
groups behind Truman, the response 
of the rank and file was limited and 
reluctant. 

The 13 most highly industrialized 
counties in the state gave Truman 
22,833 less votes than they gave 
Roosevelt in 1944. The other 58 
counties which might be roughly 
classed as agricultural, gave Tru- 
man 15,526 more votes than they 
gave Roosevelt. In Milwaukee, the 
key labor center, Truman’s plurality 
was only 44,000 as compared to 
Roosevelt’s 62,000 in 1944. 


* 


THE RESULTS of the final elec- 
tions also pointed to the almost 
complete repudiation of the in- 
fluence of the younger LaFollettes 
in state politics. In the spring presi- 
dential primaries their candidate 
MacArthur was swamped when the 
state chose Stassen, In the Septem- 
ber gubernatorial primaries, their 
candidate, General Immell, was 
overwhelmingly defeated ‘by Renne- 


man of the Socialist Party; was also 
thrown behind the SP state and 
local tickets. 


-» 

BECAUSE TRUMAN CARRIED 
the state and state Democratic 
Party elected an attorney general 
(a corporation lawyer widely sup- 
ported by Republicans and the cap- 
italist press in the campaign) and 


two congressmen and 14 assembly- 
men (all sixteen in Milwaukee 
County), the return of the state to 


pthe two party system is being hailed 


by the DuPont-backed Milwaukee 
Journal. Nothing could be farther 
from the actual state of affairs. 

The new feature in state politics 
is the advent of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party whose solid and 
growing core was able to withstand 
state and national pressures to es- 
tablish the party as a statutory party 
in its first election debut. 

The potential strength of the PPP 
was undoubtedly sapped by Tru- 
man’s unprecendented demagogy, 
while thousands of present Wallace 
supporters entered the Democratic 
column out of fear of reactionary 
congressional victories. 

While the state Democratic Party 
won support to the extent of the 
Truman demagogy, it stil] could. not 
lift itself beyond its role of an inef- 
fectual, “loyal” Republican opposi- 
tion. But already the Wallace forces ° 
are mobilizing their ranks to con- 
tinue to build their organization 
and prepare now for the forth- 
coming sessions of the 81st Congress 
and the State Assembly. 

The people have spoken with a 
great progressive voice. Taking ac- 
count of the illusions among the 
people in the Truman Administra- 
tion, the PPP is expected te wage 
an aggressive positive campaign. 
Labor and the people must be won 
for independent action to gain their 
demands and avoid dangerous reli- 
ance ee the Truman Administra- 
tion. e election campaign was a 
stage in the new struggle against 
reaction now unfolding under con- 
ditions that can be more favorable 
for the democratic and progressive 
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CAPITOL 


MADISON, Wis.—While 


dopesters here are still reeling from the results of the Nov. 
2 election,.a few facts have begun to emerge to all of them— 
even the die-hard Republicans. 

Most obvious fact is that President Truman’s victory 


and the Democratic sweep in 


crats squarely on the spot to deliver the goods that they 
promised in their sales campaign. | 
This fact is clearly recognized by most Republicans, although they 


aren’t saying so for publication yet. 
cussion two days after the election, Governor Oscar Rennebohm 


had this to say— 


“Now Truman is going to have to produce. I’m a businessman, 
and I know what happens to businessmen who promise a certain 
grade of merchandise to their customers and then fail to deliver that 
gtade. The same thing goes in politics. 
master salesman. He made a two-fisted, fighting campaign. But 
he got himself a Congress that destroys any alibis he previously had 


for not delivering his program. . . 


THE EFFECT OF THE WALLACE CAMPAIGN 


A more important fact—and less obvious to some—is the effect 
that Wallace’s campaign had on the outcome of the national] election. 
Even a few of the “liberals” in the Democratic camp have seen this 
fact, although they aren’t admitting it publicly—and never will. 
But in a post-election conference with a few elated Dane County 
Democrats, Mrs. Julia Boegholt, of Madison, Democratic National 
Committeewomen from Wisconsin, gave this warning— 

“All right, we won the battle, but the war has just begun. This 
election was not only an upset in its surface results. 
for the political thinking of a great*many liberals—including myself. 


When Henry Wallace entered the 


all said he would help the Republicans beat President Truman, Now 
I think we were wrong. More probably, Henry Wallace was the great- 
est single factor in helping President Truman defeat Thomas E. Dewey. 

“Why? Because Wallace forced President Truman to come out 
and make a real campaign on the issues, and it was this campaign 
that elected the President. . ... Personally, I think we Democrats owe 


a great debt to Henry Wallace. 


“But more important,” Mrs. Boegholt continued, “now we have 
got to see to it that President Truman and the Democratic Congress 


make good on these issues. .. .” 


Probably the most surprised—and maybe the most embarrassed— 
of the political dopesters is William T. Evjue, editor of the Capital 
Times who gave all-out support to President Truman and the Demo- 


cratic ticket in Wisconsin. 


It’s no secret here that Evjue felt from the beginning that the 
Democrats had no chance, and that the Republicans would take 
all state and national offices in a landslide. 

Now he is faced with the fact that he helped sell the “liberal 
Democrat” bill of goods, and therefore upon him rests a large part 
of the responsibility for helping to deliver. 


7 ow on ons rm a ee er 


ECHOES 


the politicians and political 


Congress has put the Demo- 


But in an “off-the-record” dis- 


Truman proved himself a 


7” 
. 


It is an upset. 


race on a Third Party ticket, we 


Anti-Negro 


Spawned by Press 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Milwaukee Journal and the 
Hearst Sentinel, for the past month have been running lurid 
stories about juvenile delinquency, in the Sixth Ward, cen- 


ter of the Negro community. 


supposed “sex orgies,” drinking and marijuana-smoking 


parties involving white girls 


have encouraged anti-Negro prejudice to a dangerous pitch 


in the city. 


Incidents of juvenile delinquency involving only white 
children have been played down and buried in the press. The 
effects of this press-incitement were well described by At- 
torney James Dorsey in court at one of the hearings: 

“I think the worst thing that has happened was the type 
of publicity given to such cases as this. The publicity has set 
back public relations in this community.” 


* 


THE PRESS “juvenile delin- 
quency assault on the 6th Ward fol- 
lows upon a previous campaign 
which pointed the finger at the 
Negro community as “the center of 
gambling.” Negro citizens, indig- 
nant and hurt at the press insin- 
uations that their neighborhood is 
a nest of “gambling, vice, crime and 
juvenile delinquency,” are protest- 
ing against this campaign... They 
see Clearly that its object is to split 
the unity of Negroes and whites, 
particularly in labor unions. 


The 6th Ward Communist Club 
distributed. thousands of leaflets as- 
Sailing the criminal press campaign. 
The leaflet stated: “We do not con- 
done. juvenile delinquency. We 
should not condemn the young vic- 
tims of a mismanaged society. But 
every decent citizen should condemn 
the way the Sentinel, Journal, and 
police are using this example to 
promote anti-Negro prejudice.” _ 

Pointing out that the main causes 
of juvenile delinquency were “the 
bad housing situation in Milw 
and .the Jack of»adequate recrea- 
tional facilities” the Jeafiet,showed 


pected that they will whip up new 


Bias 


Big headlines shouting about 


and Negro men and youths, 


these things, but instead blames the 
Negro people, and tries to prevent 
inter-racial association. 

*. 

THE COMMUNISTS are raising 
the demand that the press stop vic- 
tinizing children and inciting prej- 
udice, that the cily provide adequate 
recreational facilities, including 
inter-racial favilities, and that the 
housing problem be tackled. 

An attempt by the press to make 
political capital out of the situation 
against the People’s ' Progressive 
Party was dissipated when Proba- 
tion Officer Cecil Fisher, said the 
Youth. Progressive Association, a 
name under which some of the 
youths allegedly gathered “was a 
phantom club with just. a fancy 
name.” . : 

The basically anti-Negro charac- 
ter of the Journal and Sentinel have 
been expcsed by. these campaigns 
of recent months. It may be ex- 


incitements in the coming months 
to try and divide Negro from white 
workers, in the coming..wage and 


~ 


AC Profits 
Hit New High 


WEST ALLIS, Wis.—Net earn- 
ings of $3,562,854 were announced 
by the Allis Chalmers Corporation 
for the third quarter of 1948, mak- 
ing a net profit total of $9,869,512 
for the first nine months, Since 
these figures are NET, they do not 
include the rake-off which the 
owners take in the iorm of direec- 
tors’ fees and high salaries, nor the 
profits hidden in the form of “re- 
serves,’ “depreciation,” acquiring 
new plants, and other slick ways. 

This is the same _ corporation 
which in 1947 received tax rebates 
of $25,454622.81 from the federal 
government to make up for “losses” 
during the period of the strike. 
Workers thus paid ‘out of their 
withholding taxes for the millions 
the company spent to try to break 
the strike and undermine Local 248. 

It would seem that the AC Co. 
could well afford a raise of much 
more than 8 cents an hour to its 
employes and still make plenty of 
profits. 


AC Co. Hires 
Polish DP’s 


WEST ALLIS, Wis—The Mil- 
waukee Journal of Sept. 26 ran pic- 
tures of three Polish DP’s applying 
for citizenship, and stated they were 
working for :Allis Chalmers. The 
same picture was run in a Cleve- 
land paper the same day giving in- 
formation about these youths the 
Journal didn’t give. 


The Cleveland paper stated that 
though they had ben captured by 
the Nazis and made to work as slave 
laborers, they were such anti-Com- 
munists that they refused to return 
to Poland. 

This is apparently a good quali- 
fication for an _ Allis-Chamers 
worker in the eyes of the company, 
and for citizenship in the eyes of 


_|the Immigratién Department which 


is busy trying to deport anti-Nazis. 
In the light of this example, Wis- 
consin’ unionists and organized 
farmers ought to carefully consider 
plans announced to bring 3,000 to 
5,000 Polish “refugees” to the state. 
Judge Thaddeus J. Pruss has stated, 
“These refugees, who are in conflict 
with communism, are fearful of re- 
 CaEnENS to their homeland.” A 
Polish-American trade unionist at 
International Harvester, when asked 
about this, commented: “We ought 
to be careful of having them in our 
homeland heres Maybe the com- 
panies want to use them as ‘loyal 
workers’ in future ‘anti-Communist’ 
Strikebreaking campaigns.” 


‘Red Dean’ to 
Visit Wis. 


MADISON, Wis.—The Very Rev. 


o— .|Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canter- 
that the press does not speak of 


bury, will speak‘in Madison on Sun- 
day, Nov. 2888, according to an- 
nouncements in local papers. He is 
author of the best-seller book, So- 
viet Power and a number of other 
lworks on the Soviet Union, the lat- 
est being Soviet Russia Since the 
War. 


In a previous viist to America the 
Dean was a guest of President Tru- 
man at the White House. Recently, 
he had first been denied a visa be- 
cause he was scheduled to speak 
under auspices of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, an organization on Attorney- 
General Clark’s proscribed list. Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross at that time 
strongly protested to Secretary of 
State Marshall against denial of 
the visa. 


The Dean’s tour is sponsored by 


the Ad Hoc Committee of Welcome, | 


whose Madison members include Dr. 
Alfred W. Swan and Prof. E. A. 
Rev. Johnson will speak in Mil- 
waukee on Fri’ :y, Nov. 26 at the 
‘Milwaukee .Au...crium, Plankin 


wet ki 
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leges is denied. Paul Trump, 


* 

THE STUDENT BOARD and the 
Daily Cardinal, student paper, are 
on record opposing the rule. Among 
campus organizations which have 
refused to comply or stated strong 
opposition, are the AVC, AYD, John 
Cookson Marxist Discussion’ Club, 
Students for Wallace, the Wayland 
Club (a student Baptist group), 
Congregational, Lutheran, Christian 
Science group, NAACP, Hillel and 
Wesley Foundations, and Intercol- 
legiate Zionist Federation. 

The Young Republicans have at- 
tempted to disrupt the united strug- 
gle of the students against the “ges- 
tapo rule,” by filing and denouncing 
opposition as “subversive.” Walter 
Uphoff, Socialist Party candidate for 
Governor, speaking at the Univer- 
sity, Oct. 29th, took the same posi- 
tion as the Republicans, saying he 
thought the University had the right 
to ask for such lists, and expressing 
the pious wish “that the university 
hold such lists in confidence.” 

The “strike-breaking” role of So- 


publicans is calculated to aid Dean 
Trump’s maneuvers and push 


cialist Uphoff, and the Young Re-/ 


UW Students Fight 
Membership List Rule 


MADISON, Wis.—Student opposition continues to grow 
to a university ruling that campus groups must file com- 
plete membership lists to gain recognition, without which 
use of halls, bulletin boards and other facilities and privi- 


dean of men and chairman of 


the life and interests committee, has been pressing for en- 
forcement of the rule, despite precedents in other years when 
filing of officers and ten members only was required. 

Opponents of the rule, including political, veterans, and 
religious groups, have charged that the FBI has looked over 
such lists, and’ that filing would subject student members 
to the possibility of future blacklisting and repression. Dean 
Trump denies. this, but admits that government agencies 
made two requests to examine lists in the past. 


@— —— 
tapo rule.” Trump attempted to iso- 


late the AVC and progressive polit- 
ical groups, by relaxing his rule for 
the religious groups. His claim was 
that the membership of religious 
groups was indefinite, hence it was 
necessary only to file officers and 
a token list. He has made it clear, 
however, that he will apply the 
ruling fully te other groups. 

THE AVC has already been denied 
the use of a hall for an open polit- 
ical forum. Socialist-influenced 
AVC members have been exerting 
efforts for compliance, efforts that 
will likely increase after Uphoff’s 
treacherous advice. : 

Observers believe that since ths 
prevailing sentiment opposes the 
ruling, and if the Republicans and 
Socialists can be defeated in their 
attempts to split and confuse the 
students, Dean Trump will have to 
back down. 

As this goes to press, an appeal 
before the student lite and interest 
subcommittee is pending. After 
hearing the protests, the subcommit- 
tee will report to the centra] student 
life and interests body for final ac- 


through enforcement of the “ges- 


tion. 


Harnischteger 
Speaks Up 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Walter Har- 
nischfeger, Milwaukee employer, on 
his return from Europe recently, 
roundly scored as “nonsensical and 
inefficient” the policy of keeping 
former Nazi employers out of man- 
agement of German industry. He 
said it was a crime to jail such peo- 
ple, who could take hold of and 
rebuild German industry. 

Mr. Harnischfeger has long been 
one of the leading contributors to 
the Republican State Voluntary 
Committee. In 1946, he gave $500, 
and F. 8. Salditt, board member, 
gave $100 to Rennebohm’s campaign. 
Walter expects to get what he 
wants for his cash. In 1943 he ad- 
dressed a letter to Senator Knowles 
reading in part: “I believe the 
members of the Republican Party, 
who were recently elected to office, 
aré duty bound to not only reduce 
expenses in the state government, 
but also to reduce taxes. The time 


has come when election promises 
must be carried through so_ that 
some constructive results are forth- 
coming.” The legislature let the 
surtax on corporation incomes die 
‘that session. 3 

MR. HARNISCHFEGER favors 
Truman’s foreign policy of restoring 
Nazis to power in Germany and has 
a domestic policy of electing people 
who reduce his taxes. Members of 
the union in his plant will wonder 
how their international union lead- 
ers can support the same foreign 
policy as Mr. Harnischfeger and call 
for opposition to his domestic policy. 
‘\ 


Cranberry Pickers 


Win Raise 

| PHILLIPS, Wis.—Cranberry 
pickers working for the Cranberry 
Lake Development Co. went on a 
sit-down strike in the beginning 


of the season for higher pay. 
About one-fourth of the men were 
somewhat fearful of taking ac- 
tion, but went along anyway, and 
were agreeably surprised when the 
action won them an increase from 


55 cents to 80 cents per hour. 
vv 
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Dear Reader: 


This is a personal letter addressed directly 
to you. The Editorial Department .and the 
Management of The Worker are appealing to 
you to help us get 40,000 additional subscribers 
by January 15, 1949, the 25th Anniversary of 
The Worker and Daily Wovker. 

For 25 years it has been you, the reader of 
our paper, who has got other workers to read 
and subscribe to it. It has -been you who 
through thick and thin of the economic. and 
political struggles of the workers, saw to it that 
the paper reached the masses of the people. 

This campaign for 40,000 subs is part of a 
year’s campaign to guarantee a stable circula- 
tion to 100,000. (It’s been averaging 75,000 the 
past few months.) Imagine what an educa- 
tional force this will be for a progressive Amer- 
ica! 

We do not have to tell you that the columns 
of our paper include up to date sports reporting 
and other features which together with the 
fighting news make us truly a worker’s family 
paper. 

But we ask you to tell this, say to four of 
your shopmates. ‘Use Special Section 3 of this 
issue to help you sell the paper. Please note 
that we are offering on the back of the Special 
Section, a subscription rate of $2 a year, a sav- 
ing of 50 cents. We are confident the workers 
will jump at the opportunity of subscribing. 

See on page one of Section 3, some of the 
fighting headlines in our paper over the past 
25 years. These almost in themselves tell an 


’ Wanted--40,000 New Readers _ 


inspiring story in the best traditions of -Ameri- 
can labor and progressive journalism. They 
show how we have consistently exposed the 
enemies of the people and fought for the unity 
of Communist and all other progressive forces. 


Today, our paper is needed more than ever. 
Bankers and generals are plotting to rush our 
country into war. They want war contracts and 


_——_ 


world empire. At home, the anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist hysteria threatens to blot out 
democratic liberty. The newspapers and the 
radio are saying that the election of Truman 
means that the common man doesn’t need his 
own party, the Progressive Party. But Truman 


j-hasn’t changed the drive to war. The bankers 


are still in his Cabinet. 


It is our paper, your paper, that alone can 
bring the people the truth about these life and 
death matters. 

As we complete this appeal to you, we have 
a feeling that we are talking face to face with 
you as friends and comrades. We are thinking 
about the same things, security, democracy, 
struggle against reaction, a grim determina-_ 
tion that Wall Street Imperialism will not have 
its way; that our country will and must be 
returned to the common people, to the workers 
and farmers. 

Our paper, as in the ids will help to do this. 

In closing, may we suggest if your subscrip- 
tion is about to expire or if you are one of the 
many readers who buys the paper in front of 
your shopgate, on the street or on a newsstand, 
start the campaign for the 40, 000 subs by send- 
ing your subscription. 

Drop us a line with your suggestions, criti- 
cism, etc. 

With confidence that with your co-operation 
our drive will be successful, we are, 

Fraternally, 
John Gates, Editor 
Joseph Roberts, General Manager. 


mn 


More Warrants Issued in 


Los Angeles Witchhunt 


LOS ANGELES.—More jailings are threatened in the® 
witch-hunting grand jury “investigation” of Communists 


here as U. S. District Court Judge Pierson Hall issued five 
bench warrants for witnesses who®— 


had allegedly not answered sub- 
poenas to testify. 


U. S. Attorney James Carter an- 
nounced that federal marshals had 
been unable to serve 23 such sub- 
poenas. 


Carter made this announcement 
as he was arguing a motion before 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for a stay of execution of an earlier 
court order releasing eight men and 
women who had refused to answer 
grand jury questions about the iden- 
tity of Los Angeles Communists. 

PROTESTS from the Negro peo- 
ple of Los Angeles and other friends 
of civil rights have forced the Gov- 
ernment to drop charges against 


Frank Alexander, Negro Communist 
leader, who was one of the eight. 


Mrs. Marian Brooks Sherman and 
Mrs. Betty Forest, two other de- 
fendants, won the right to bail with- 
out going to prison. 

Alexander, chairman of the 62d 
Assembly District of the Communist 
Party, was told by Carter that he 
did not intend to hold him for fur- 
ther prosecution. He simply wanted 
Alexander to be “available.” 

The Negro weekly, the California 
Eagle, had carried front page ban- 
ner stories denouncing the witch- 
hunt. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS pick- 
ets continue demonstrating in front 


Iris ‘Noble (in white coat) and Setibine Smith, twe of the 
eight persons jailed in Los Angeles under the government’s Commu- 
nist probe, look over new subpoenaes to appear for a second time 
before a federal grand jury. They had just been released from jail 
,, 0. bail after being sentenced to civil contempt for refusing to answer 


the grand jury’s questions about.the, Communist party. 


of the Federal Building. And from 
inside the building come reports 
that the Government is seeking to 
jail the other defendants again. 
Mrs. Lilian Doran, the llth per- 
son to be called before the grand 
jury, refused, like the others, to 


Dismissal of contempt charges 
against those questioned in the 
grand jury witch-hunt were urged 
yesterday by 111 businesmen, “writ- 
ers, aii sts, doctors, educators, law- 
yers, union leaders and clergymen. 

“We have reached the point in 


answer questions about the identity |America where a knock on your door 
in the morning can mean prison by | 


of Communist Party members. 
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nightfall,” they warned. 


CIO unions and members in the 
Los Angeles area who have protested 
the jailings include the Stewards 
Council of CIO Longshoremen’s Lo- 
cal 26; Marine Cooks and‘Stewards; 


' United Electrical Local 1421: officers 


and staff members of Furniture 
Workers Local 576. 


“Free our husbands, they won't be stoolpigeons!” chanted three wives of political p.isoners among 
the Los Angeles 10 sentenced to jail from now on until they talk. They are shown here on a pickct 


line before Democratic hearquarters Saturday (I. to r.): 


Mrs, Bea Steinberg, Mrs. Ada Dobbs, and Mrs. 


Vivian Bissey. In the foreground are three of the daughters of Henry and Bea Steinberg, Myra and 


Party assembly candidate, 


. Suzanne 6, and Barbara 8. Se the:right-of. Sirs, Biamy te Mrs. Louie Prtetuany-aee of he ee 
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‘dition Maurice Sugar on 
Legal Staff for ‘12’ 


—See Page 1-A 
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- Ford Defies Contract in 
Firing: Will Union Fight? | 


By Nat Ganley 

DEARBORN. — The Ferd 
Motor Company violated the 
UAW-Ford contract when 
they threw Philip Caruso on 
the industrial scrap heap. 


Caruso is a symbol of 
what’s in store for 107,000 hourly 


rated Ford workers, if Local 600/n 


don’t lick the speedup rap and win 
the reinstatement with back pay of 
this 65-year-old worker who de- 
voted 30 years of service to the 
company. 

The UAW-Ford contract says in 
Art. 4, Sect. 4: “An employe physic- 
ally incapable of meeting establish- 
ed standards will be given the op- 
portunity of transfer to an opera- 
tion he is physically capable of 
performing. .. .” In this case Caruso 
couldn’t meet the speedup. stand- 
ards on his job because of past 
physical injuries suffered by him in 
the plant. The company then of- 
fered him a transfer to a siill 
heavier job, and when he explained 
that “being only human, he could 
not do it,” they declared him a “vol- 
untary unit’—an indirect way to 
fire him and even deprive him oi 
unemployment compensation. 

Will Tommy Thompson, Ford Lo- 
cal 660 president and UAW Ford 
director Ken Bannon take up the 
Caruso case and push through his 
reinstatement with back pay? They 
say they want to proceed under the 
contract. Well hege’s their chance. 

But this fight can't be won by 
merely dumping the Caruso case in 
which the other 1,100 unsettled 
grievances under the phony umpire 
system! 

Caruso can only be reinstated and 
speedup halted, if the full power of 


| the rank ‘and file Ford workers‘ is (—~ 
Foon tic in this drive. Hence the 
real test for Thompson and Bannon 
is what they are doing to carry out 
the demand for a rank and file Ford 
workers conference against speedup? 


The real test if not whether in- 
dividual workers are piling up more 
grievances on the griveance bottle- 
pile (although they should do 
that too). It’s Reuther’s director Ken 
Bannon who is being put to the test. 
Has Bannon carried out the provi- 
sions on Page 15 of the contract 
which gives him the right to pre- 
sent.a written grievance to the com- 
pany that speedup is “impairing the 
health and safety” of the Ford 
workers? Is he telling the company 
to cut it out and that the UAW 
could enforce its demands by strike 
action if necessary. He is not. 


So far Thompson has busied him- 
self with declaring that speedup is 
not a real issue for the Ford work- 
ers, that it’s only an issue for the 
Communists, Thompson’s red-vait- 
‘ng merely apes FBler Bugas. Bugas 
told the management association 
last year that “productivity” can be 
‘nereased 200 percent, if the work- 
°2rs were only made “willing” by 
labor leaders divorced from any al- 
liance with Communists! Red- 
baiting and speedup are, indeed, 
management's twins! 

And how does Ken Bannon an- 
swer speedup? His answer is to give 
the workers more time study by the 
company. He borrows this advice 
from Vic Reuther’s Efficiency En- 
zineer Dept. of the UAW. 

Last March ex-GMer D. 8. Harder 
and Bugas gave Ford supervisors 
che time-study argument that work- 
ers can be driven “at a 125 percent 


pace or more, year in and year out, 


HUDSON PRODUCT ION GRINDS ON 
OVER BODY OF PROSTRATE VETERAN 


DETROIT.—An auto production line continuing to grind out 
production over the prostrate body of a World War II vet, who fainted 


on the job, is the news from the 


Hudson plant here. 


This indictment against the inhuman speedup system was recorded 
by Ed. Williams in the Hudson Local 154 UAW paper. 


Here’s what happened: 


B. Wagner fainted while at work on the afternoon production 


line on Oct, 20, because of a head injury received in World War II. 
He fell and lay in such a position that the open doors of the cars 


passed over his head as they continued on their way toward comple- 


tion. He lay there for eighteen minutes until he was removed by the 


first aid stretcher bearers. 


Witnesses said the line was not stopped and to keep up PRO- 


DUCTION, workers in Dept. 880 had to continue to step over. him. 
Said Williams: “This is reminiscent of the story of the inspector 


blast. 


WERE KILLED?’ ” 
, a 


who burst into the office of the coal mine operator to report a terrible 
The mine operator, aghast at the news of the tragedy, turned 
and with a voice shaken with emotion asked: 


‘HOW MANY MULES 


AF 


without endangering: their health.” 
And what did Ken Bannon do 
about it? He entered into protracted 
negotiations with Bugas -and. finally 
on July 21 he announced the fol- 
lowing dozzies as an agreement: 


@e Ford won't fire the worker be- 
fore the speedup standard is set; 
They'll only fire him if he fails to 
make the speedup standard after 
it’s set; if the company says the 
worker is a “ioafer” they can fire 
him anytime. (How nice for Ford) 

®eThe union is given the right to 
look at the production standard 
figures and facts, a right they al- 
ready have anyhow on Page 14 of 
the contract. But this don’t mean 
a thing in stopping speedup. The 
standards are set in accord with the 
company’s opinion, rather than the 
figures under the engineering racket 
named the “leveling factor.” The 


company determines whether the 


worker’s “effort” during the timing 
was helpful to their swollen pocket- 
book. If not -they “level up” the 
figures. This means that a so- 
called 100 percent work standard is 
usually set over 100 percent. 


® On moving lines Bannon got 
the same deal, that the worker can 
be fired after the speedup stand- 
ard is set, not before. 

And that’s how collective begging 
replaces coiiective bargaining with 
labor leaders like Bannon. 

Is it any wonder why Ford rank 
and filers are taking the speedup 
issue into their own hands, why 
they demand an immediate mem- 
bership conference on the issue! 

The Ford workers also demand 
Caruso be reinstated with back pay 
because: An injury to one, is an in- 
jury to all! 


| 


SCOTTY SEZ...| 


1 Pmecgony like the people have lost 
faith in Republican opinion 
polls. 


However, that wort stop us 


from presenting our own. 


, 


Question: Do you think public 
opinion polls are accurate and 
what makes them so crooked? 
Answer Yes or No, 

x T’ 
Yes or No ..... PP oer ry  TTin 
No opinion ....... jacvécktcceee 


Those with no opinion are 
scientifically thought to be gov- 
‘ernment employes and their fam- 
ilies. It is a mystery why they have 
no opinions but it is true never- 
thless . .. the FBI reports. 

Question: Are you objectively 
enjoying the spectacle of Malcolm 
Bingay, chief Free Press editorial- 
ist, as he eats crow? 
. 80% 


036eetneoaneee 


Ungeckgea: .sccccedudes theses 5% 

The No voters say they are in 
favor of giving Bingay the bird 
but would rather it be an ostrich. 

The 5 percent of “Undecided” 
represent a bloc of voters who 
who angrily asked, “Who says he’ 
should eat?” 

Question: Do you still keep 
faith in public opinion polls?” 
We quote individual answers. 

Jitterbug: “Nope, I’m hep. 
Dewey’s mistake was hanging 
around them poll cats.” 

han, GEe |. BO oe Bae ee 
about &5 percent of the time, No 
10 percent, and I’m undecided the 
remainder.” 

Gov. Dewey: “Sob . 

. boo hoo.. .” 

Dixiecrat: “By all means, suh, as 
long as you tax ’em.” - 

Here we complete the first ab- 
solutely accurate public opinion 
poll, Of course it is only fair to 
point out there must be allow- 
ance for a small margin of etrer 

. Say around 95 percent. This 
small 95 percent margin of error, 
however, is scientifically arrived 


- - (sniff) 


at. 


Maurice Sugar Joins Legat 
Defense of Indicted ‘Twelve’ 


DETROIT.—Maurice Sugar, Michigan’s outstanding labor attorney it was learned 
today is part of the legal defense for the 12 indicted National leaders of the Communist 
Party. Sugar was the main speaker at a reception attended by prominent labor and civic 


figures Friday, Nov. 12 at the head-@ 


quarters of the Detroit Urban) 
League, Mack at John R. Speaking 
together with Sugar was the state’s 
oldest and most liberal jurist, Judge 
Patrick H. O’Brien. 

Judge O’Brien in. accepting to be 
present at the reception for Sugar 
informed the Michigan Civil Rights 
Congress, the sponsor, that he would 
be very happy tw participate. The 
group of labor and civic leaders 
heard from Sugar a first hand re- 
port of the case against the 12 in- 
dicted Communist leaders. 


Sugar will bring into the court- 
room in defense of the 12, the ex- 
perience of a thousand battles 
against the vested interests, the 
same group whose hand is téhind 
the attempt to decapitate the Com- 
munist Party of its national lead- 
ership. 

The fact that the auto workers’ 
lawyer, as Sugar is called, is aiding 
in the defense of the 12 will bring 
the case closer to the workers of 
this state. 

Sugar’s defense in courtrooms, 


of the people are many. 

James Victory, a Negro auto 
worker was framed on a charge of 
attacking a white woman. Sugar’s 
brilliant deductiéns in defense of 
James Victory resulted in acquittal. 


A Committee of 16 leaders of De- 
troit’s Negro community paid Sugar 
tribute in the following words: 

“To stand up as an attorney in 
court in face of the hostility of the 
press and the terror of the police, 
not only te defend Victory, but 
also to demand that Negroes be 
treated as equals, required great 
courage. Such courage could only 
spring from a deep seated belief 
in the democratic rights of the 
people and the kind of convic- 
tions which cannot be shaken by 
threats or coercion.” 

After many years as attorney for 
the UAW he was ousted through 
the factional moves of UAW presi- 
dent“ Walter P. Reuther. Many 
thought that Sugar would retire and 
take it easy. 

“The greatest battles lie ahead, 


—— “= 


platforms and debates of the rights 
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and the case of the 12 indicted in 

my opinion is one of these battles 

and I intend to be in it,” he said. 

Sugar was handed petitions con- 
taining thousands of names of 
Michigan citizens protesting the in- 
dictments, when he spoke at the 
reception at the Detroit Urban 
League. 

Last Saturday the Michigan Civil 


Rights Congress had several score 
of people in the Detroit Downtown 
area circulating petitions. Two hun- 
dred and fifty shop stewards have 
signed a special trade union peti- 


tion demanding the release of the 
12. 
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DE PAUR’S 
INFANTRY CHORUS 


FRIDAY - SATURDAY, NOV. 19-20 


Tickets: $3.00, $2.40, $1.80 (tax incl.) 
at GRINNELL’S — WO 2-1124 


INSTITUTE 


| 


ULTRY 


Live and Dressed ~ 
Fresh Eggs 
Angel’s Poultry Market 


11392 W. Jefferson 
‘(River Rouge) 


ON ALL 


Phone VI 2-3030 
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SPECIAL 


This week only 


PANTS jras 45¢ 


“EYE PERFECT” DRY CLEANING 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Pick up and Delivery 
Alterations 
@ Curtains @ Lampshades 


MARCY 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


4540 Elmhurst 
Phone HO 5250 
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« Music 
$1.50 per plate 
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In Honor of 


Testimonial Dinner 


James E. Jackson, sr. 


Saturday, November 13th, 1948 


YEMANS HALL, 3014 YEMANS, HAMTRAMCK 
Dinner Served at 9 P, M. Sharp 


Entertainment 
Auspices: East Side Committee 


Tickets available at 900 Lawyers Bldg. and Michigan Worker Office, 2419 Grapd River 


252 E. Palmer ‘TR 2.6752 
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Equal Rights for Negroes 
Still to Be Won at Rouge 


By a Ford Worker 


DEARBORN.—The idea that Ford’s employment policy toward Negroes is one of 
equal rights is as much the myth today as it was before the union came in. During the 
organiational drive in 1941 the story was rampant that Ford would dismiss all Negroes if 
they joined or were sympathetic too— 


the union. 

| What happened? Negroes and 
- white, foreign and native-born 
united to make the union a dream 
that came true. 

Before the union contract was 
signed, the vast majority of the Ne- 
groes worked in the production 
foundry. Despite this fact, the bet- 
‘ter jobs were usually closed to the 
Negro in the foundry. 

On the molding operations the 
Negro ordinarily was never put on a 
core-setting job. However, there was 
always an opening on the tougher 
shake-out, ram-up or metal pouring 
jobs. The core-settirg job was “too. 
clean” and “not heavy enough” for 
the Negro. 

Ford employed few Negroes as 
skilled workers. The tool and die 
had almost a, “lily-white” make-up. 
A few Negroes were employed as 
carpenters, electricians, etc. All in 
all, the Negro was put on the dirti- 
est, hardest, least paying jobs in the 
plant. 


Ford believed in Jimcrow to the 
extent of having a Jimcrow employ- 
ment setup. Don Marshall, ex-De- 
troit policeman, was in charge of the 
employment of Negroes. 


Although Ford had a fleet of 


TAFT- HARTLEY» 


Ford Workers demand that President Truman immediately fire 
Denham, Wall Street Czar of the Taft-Hartley Board, and call upon 


Congress to repeal the Act in January. 


trucks in and out of the plant the|—— 


Negro driver was as rare as the blue 
snow. 
* 


UNDER THE UNION contract of 
1941 and 1942 theer was an upswing 
in the number of Negroes placed on 
better jobs. This was largely the 
result of militant action on the part 
of the union and augmented by the 
war effort and Pres. Rooseevlt’s 
Executive Order 8802 (an FEPO 

measure). | 


The agreement between the com- 
pany and union of 1947 and 1948 
has taken the teeth out of any con- 
tract method of securing equality of 
opportunity for Negroes at Ford. 

Art. IV, Sect. 1 gives the company 
the sole right to promote employes. 
Section II, same article, reads in 
part: 

“In exercising its right to pro- 
mote, the primary factors will be 
merit and ability of the available 
candidates, and for a given posi- 
tion, the individual WHO MAN- 
AGEMENT FINDS is best quali- 
fied in the light of these factors 
will be selected, but where MAN- 
AGEMENT FINDS two or more 
of the available candidates equally 
well qualified in respect to the 
above factors, it will select from 
among those best qualified the 
one with the greatest amount of 
seniority for the promotion, The 
management will exercise fairness 
in judging the qualifications of 
available candidates and com- 
plaints that it has failed to do so 
may be taken up through the 
grievance procedure provided in 
this agreement.” (My emphasis) 

The determing factor in the 
above section is “the individual 
who management finds.” 

The prerogative is management’s. 
And management must seek in order 
to “find.” 

* 

TO EXPECT management to re- 
verse its policy and “find” the Ne- 
gro for promotion, is like the child 
who is sent out into the yard to find 


a switch for his parents to give him 
a “lickin.” ‘He doesn’t find the 


-|in the plant calling us ‘agitators.’ 
-/more time criticizing the company, 


fea 


Stop Aping 


Bugas, 


Local 600 Prexy lold 


DEARBORN.—Ford Facts, Local 600 UAW paper, re- 
fused to print a statement signed by 27 local union members 


Thompson on the speedup issue. 

Under Thompson’s orders Ford 
Facts has only been printing letters 
that agreed with him. 


The Michigan Worker secured a 
copy of the progressive Ford workers 
statement this week and is pleased 
to print it as a public service. The 
statement follows: 


“What kind of talk, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

“In the Oct. 23 issue of Ford 
Facts, president Thompson says: 
‘The Ford Motor Company is 
making an all-out attempt at 
speedup.’ 

“Those of us who are in the 
plant know that it’s not only an at- 
tempt. The speedup is here. It’s 
here in the form of increased pro- 
duction from each worker and from 
the elimination of many workers 
and the lumping together of many 
jobs through technological im- 
provements, which only increases 
the profits of the company. 

In dealing with opposition to the 
speedup in the plant Thompson 
says: ‘Drums are beating on the 
banks of the Rouge. Political drums.’ 

“To say this is to say that every” 
union man who has ever opposed 

speedup, at Fords and in other 

plants, was really only playing 

‘politics.’ But, with that also goes 

the inference that there really is 
no speedup. And, as Thompson 
also infers: “Anyone who fights 
speed up is a Communist,’ 

“We challenge the local president 
on this kind of dangerous talk. We 
have enough trouble with Bugas and 
his foremen, without also having to 
worry about the president of the 
local. We have enough bosses here 


We urge our union leaders to spend 


‘berg, Percy Llewellyn, Emery Tu-, 


f 


in answer to the blast of their local president Tommy 
© 


gab, Leroy Nyx, Walter Kaput, John 
Butch, Matrin Yates, O. Cline, John 
Gallo, James Thrower, Louise Ha- 
milton, George Halev, John Sholtis, 
Nelson Jackson. 

“H. Robertson, Johnny Wourman, 
Norman Keeney, Frank Panko, 
Titus Capers, James Wilson, Fred 
Soretti, Ted Ceciek, Whitey Saari, 
Aurelio Pego, Edmund McNamee, 
Leonard Lauderdale.” 


UAW Raiding 


Office Help 


DETROIT.—Unable report 
much success in acum the 
white collar workers and not doing 
much about organizing auto workers, 
the top brass of the UAW is now 
turning to what they figure is “easy 
pickings,” office workers under con- 
tract to another CIO union. 

The first group in the white col- 
lar field to get the “Reuther raid- 
ing” treatment are the 45 tech- 
nical and clerical help of the Michi- 
gan Steel Tube Products Co. 

Covered by a Local 26, UOPWA- 
CIO contract since 1944, these 
workers have made some fine ad- 
vances. Their salary rates, in- 
creased only two months ago by a 
mid-contract 9 percent general in- 
crease, which rates are amongst 
the highest in the city for similar 
type of work. 

The UAW refused to organize 
these workers four years ago. Local 
26 UOPWA-CIO organizer Eddie 
Meskin said that protests have been 
sent to UAW secretary-treasurer 
Emil Mazey and to CIO director 
Allan Haywood. Haywood, in a re- 


Fyne 


support against raiding.” 
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Guest Columnist Says 
Ford Workers Face 


GANLEY 


Biggest Challenge 


By James E. Jackson, Jr. 
Organizer, Dearborn Section of the Communist Party 


N=EVER in the history of Ford Local 600, UAW, have the progressive 
trade unionists faced such a challenge and opportunity for a 
fighting leadership. The Rouge workers seek such a fighting leader- 
ship in their struggles to preserve their living standards and working 
conditions against the offensive of the profit-drunk Ford Motor Co. 
Can the Progressives meet this responsibility? They can, if they 
now close their ranks, and place themselves in the very front of the 
concrete struggles of the workers on the job and shop level in the 
first place in the Building meetings and on the floor of the General 
‘Council, in the committee room and delegation contacts with the 
company. The progressives will thus meet their responsibility to the 
workers and in turn will merit and have their loyal support. 

The Rouge workers are now bowed under the whiplash of a new 
edition of the old speedup drive. They are saddled with an accumula- 
tion of 1,200 unsettled and ignored grievances. They are aggrieved 
by wage inequities, reclassifications to worse jobs, restricted vet vaca- 
tion pay, the lost paid lunch period, discrimination against Negroes 
in promotion and classification, discrimination against women in 
employment, mounting layoffs in Tool, Die and Maintenance, health 
and safety hazards in the foundry and the terrorizing and firing of 
workers by Labor Relations. 

* 


THE ROUGE WORKERS are rightly fearful for the future of their 
union and are looking for a new leadership to restore this union to its 
role of militant and victorious champion of the workers’ welfare. 

Of all the problems confronting the workers in the Rouge, none 
is more oppressive than the problem of speedup. Only the progres- 
Sives can lead the workers in the kind of solidarity, militant struggles 
required to check the growing speedup. Around this central issue the 
progressives can rally their forces and advance a common issue of 
struggle to involve the broadest mass of the workers of all depart- 
ments and classifications. All other grievances of the workers can 
be related to this central issue. 

By unfolding an extended campaign of struggle against speedup, 
the progressives will best be able to rally the workers for the salvation 
of their union from the deadly company poison of Taft-Hartleyism 
which has already poisoned and rotted the Thompson administration 
of Local 600. 

With the national elections over, new and more severe blows 
against the union and the workers’ rights will be pulled out of the 
Magician’s Hat (the Big Business Taft-Hartley Act). It can only be 
halted by labor’s own offensive against the company, the bosses’ 
courts and their NLRB. 
| - 


BUT WHO ARE the progressive trade unionists of whom we 
speak? ‘They are those heroes of the line who have and are leading 
the daily struggles of the workers against speedup, and the host of 
other abuses of the workers’ rights, in spite of company security 
clauses, penalties and firings. They are those forward looking work- 
ers who kicked over old caucus lines and stepped out boldly to be 
counted among the pioneer builders of the labor-people’s independent 
party led by Wallace and Taylor, the Progressive Party. They are 
those who sacrificed their chances for full time union office in loyalty 
to the principles of militant unionism, in struggle against the belly- 
crawling policies of betrayal and compromise of the workers’ rights 
by Reuther and company. They are the men and women who warned 
the workers of the danger of Taft-Hartley and fight it yet. They are 
Building Presidents. They are Committeemen. They are former 
union office holders, and they are plain rank and filers who have 
never held office. 

We Communists are a modest but vital part of the progressive 
forces in the life and struggles of the Rouge workers. 

The conscious united actions of the progressives in leading the 
workers’ fight in defending their union and improving their liveli- 
hood today, will be the guarantee of the emergence of a confident,~ 
tried and courageous union leadership worthy and capable of victory 
in the coming elections in the Buildings and Jcal Union. 

In the coming struggles the misleaders, the belly-crawlers, the 
connivers with the company, the Trotzkyite and ACTU agents of the 
employers, the Reutherites and Thompsonites, the Romano renegades 
and backsliders from progressive union principles, will become exposed 
before the workers for what they are, and the workers will cast them 
out. 

* 

FELLOW WORKERS of the Rouge: In light of today’s tasks, old 
caucus lines hold little meaning. “Old Warrior” reputations are of 
small importance—yesterday’s leaders of struggles have struggles NOW 
to win: 

The Taft-Hartley, anti-labor, anti-Communist, pro-fascist blows 
of reactionary government are falling upon our union, our livelihood, 
our common libertiés. The signs of an onrushing depression with 
mass unemployment are before us. The dangers of a Wall Street 
manufactured World ,War III are all about us. But the determina- 
tion of the working ‘Wiss and the common people of the world to 
have a better life, unburdened by want, fear, race hatred and war 
are greater and more powerful yet. 

Let the progressive forces in the union take new courage and 
strength from the glorious democratic victories of the workers and 
little people of “backward” China. Let the progressives realize that 
the first beginnings were made this past Nov. 2 in building a new 
Progressive Party which is growing and cannot be set back in the 
political life of our country. 

Progressive trade unionists et Fords are not battling alone against 
impossible odds. They are marching in company with the progressive 
forces of the nation and the world, in league with the future. The 
frenzy of the reactionary assaults of the auto barons, their capitalist 
class and their puppets in the UAW are the acts of weakness and 
desperation—the foul deeds of doomed people, 


* 

PROGRESSIVE trade unionists: Before you, before us, there 
stretches a glorious opportunity to strike a great blow at the forces 
of reaction in our country and the world. We will do so, if we act 
NOW to assemble and unite our forces and do battle with the com- 
pany in defense of the union and the rights of its membership. 

The union membership have declared in a score of direct job 
actions that they have “had enough” of the Taft-Hartley-Company- 
Union policies of the union leadership. The loyalty of the rank and 
file belongs: to those men. and women who will step forward to gly 
leadership _ in the fight -for- tauwir-future. 
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MARSHALL PLAN STRATEGY in Germany is vividly shown In the above photo of developments in the Koenigsplatz at Stattgart 


in the U. S. zone. 


currency manipulation, American MP’s and German police used truncheons and tear gas to disperse them, 


_ the big German Industries is being turned back to the original Nas! 


owners by the Americans, 


When Germans protested and demonstrated against the criminal inflation set off by U. S. black - marketeering and 


Meanwhile, ownership of 


Set Stage to Send American Boys 
To Salvage Chiang Dictatorship 


\direct military intervention is being 
| planned. Already, Admiral Oscar C. 
Badger, commander of the U. 8S. 
naval force in China, has claimed 
in a news conference in Shanghai 
on Nov. 5 that he might shift some 
marines from the Tsingtao base to 
Shanghai “as a protective force,” in 
view of Chiang’s precarious position 
in the Nanking-Shanghai area. Bad- 


By Henry F. Simms 

In their recent series of earth- 
shaking victories, the Chinese peo- 
ple, led by the Chinese Communist 
Party and its Liberation Armies, 
have dealt the greatest blow to 
world reaction and fascism. Yet, 
through the smoke of victory there 
creeps already the danger of more 
direct and more active intervention 


by Wall Street. 

As Chiang Kai-shek’s position 
grows more critical and untenable, 
s0 Wall Street is more desperately | 
impelled to plunge the American 
people into direct military interven- 
tion in an effort to salvage the cor- 
rupt fascist Nanking regime and 
maintain the rule of imperialism. 

The order for the evacuation of 
American women and children from 
the coastal cities of China is but a 
smoke-screen behind which more, 


ger even went as far as to declare 
that “the Marines hold special status 
and can land on a foreign shore 
without constituting an act of war. 
They are recognized by international 
law as international policemen, We 
may have te land some in Shang- 
hai.” 
* 
AGAIN ON NOV. 7, it was re- 
ported from Nanking that Chiang 
-shek is seriously considering de- 
claring Shanghai “an international 


city” and inviting the American 
armed forces © protect that city 
from the Communists. 

These clearly spell out the danger 
of open, direct American armed in- 
tervention in the Chinese civil war 
on the side of the corrupt fascist 
dictatorship of.Chiang Kai-shek. 

Only the rising protest of the 
American people can thwart this 
criminal adventure of American re- 
action. The sign of certain defeat 
written for the regime in Nanking 
helps the American people to un- 
derstand the cirme and futility of 
Wall Street’s policy of intervention, 
but the task of actually organizing 
the American people on a national 
scale to protest and stop interven- 
tion in China must be undertaken by 
the progressive themselves. 


- 
BECAUSE of China’s historical 


and social i the struggle 
of the Chinese people is bound to 
be a tortuous and difficult one. Al- 
though Chiang Kai-shek’s regime is 
falling like a house of cards, it does 
not mean that there will be a quick 
and easy victory for the people of 
China. 

At present, Wall Street is at- 
tempting to save Chiang by open 
and direct military intervention. 
When this is about to fail, it will 
restort to “dollar bullets” (that is, 
‘buying off of some in the democratic 
front) and peace maneuvers (that 
is, saving as much as possible for 
imperialist control.) 

Only steadfastness in stand and 
determination in struggle on the 
part of both the Chinese and Amer- 
ican people can foresall these tricks 
of Wall Street and its new form of 
intervention. 


Urge Speed 


Civil Rights’ 


William L. Patterson, na 
the Civil Rights Congress, in 


circles has urged strong efforts to step up the CRC campaign 
for $250,000 for defense of the 126@— 


indicted Communist leaders. 

“Now that the election is over,” 
Mr. Patterson said, “the attention 
of the entire progressive movement, 


particularly the trade unions, frat-/ 


ernal and civic organizations, should 
be focused on the need for a pow- 
erful CRC fund to conduct the many 
activities of legal and mass educa- 
tion required to defend the 12 Com- 
munist leaders, the front line of 
civil rights for all Americans today. 
“Funds are being raised too slow- 
ly. The case comes before the court 
within a few days. It is the respon- 
sibility of every defender of the. 
Bill of Rights—leaders of organi- 
vations as well as the rank and file 
—to aid the Civil Rights Congress 
in this histoirc battle. That aid, 
right now, must be in the form of 
funds which are needed badly.” 


STATE QUOTAS 


in Raising 
Funds 


tional executive secretary of 
an appeal to all progressive 


Colorado 

Missouri 

Washington 

Oregon 

Northern California 
Southern California 


New York 
California 
New Jersey 
Illinois 


Washington 
North Carolina 


Kentucky 


Maine 


| Alabama eee eeneaaee eeeeooeaeee eee 
South Carolina 
Vermont 

Oklahoma 
Loulsiana 


ID * nen caine 
South Dakota 


The most humane rules of modern warfare governing prisoners, 
prevail at the Israeli camps where Arab prisoners of war are held. 
To administer te their health the Arab POW’s have their own Red 


Crescent persennel, counterpart of 


the Red Cross, It may be noticed 


that ene such member, right, wears both ‘the cross'and the Islamic 


crescent on his sleeve as 


'%6 ome ef, the wounded Arabs, 


Jail Japanese 
Unionist for 
Telling Truth 


TOKYO (ALN).— Just. reading 
U. S. and British news agency re- 
ports may constitute agitating the 
occupaton, a First Cavalry Provost 
Court implicitly held here in a 
ruling which has shocked Japanese 
unions. 

Shoici Tabata, lighting technician 
employed by the Toho Motion Pic- 
ture Co. and a leader of the union, 
has been sentenced to five years in 
prison and fined 17,500 yen (about 
one year’s salary) for remarks he 
made in a speech about the recent 
Toho strike. 


Tabata testified, and police wit- 
nsses verified, that the speech was 
made up largely of quotations from 
the Associated Press, United Press 
and Reuter’s dispatches describing 
how on Aug. 19 more than a thou- 
sand Japanese police, backed by 
U. 8S. Army Sherman tanks and 
armed troopers, forced 900 strikers 
to ‘evacuate a film studio in which 
they had barricaded themselves. 

At the time of the incident almost 
no Japanese newspapers dared pub- 
lish the truth about the presence of 
the U. 8. armed forces. American 
censors deleted from: the newsreels 
scenes showing the U. 8S. soldiers. 

The Toho union is now drafting 
an appeal to higher American au- 
thorities on behalf of Tabata, who is 
one of its most popular officials. His 
fellow workers, ranging from stars 
to stage hands, jammed the court- 
room in which he was sentenced. 


Nova Scotian 
Miners Back 
French Strikers 


GLACE BAY, N. 8S. (ALN)— 
Striking French miners have the 
complete support of the men who 
work in Nova Scotia's coal pits, Dist. 
18 president Freeman Jenkins of 
the United Mine Workers announc-~- 
ed here. 

Jenkins, who said he agred with 
UMW president John L. Lewis that 
the French miners needed U. S. eco- 
nomic aid in the form of money for 
food not bullets, likened the miners’ 
fight to recent Canadian -workers’ 


struggles. 


a Polish-French 


Group Protests 
Deportations 


PARIS (ALN)—The French gov- 

ernment’s decision to expel alien 
workers who are engaged in the 
current miners’ strike is a blow to 
the interests of 500,000 Polish work- 
ers now in France, the Polish- 
French Friendship Society charged 
here Novy. -4. 

Among the miners, the society 
said, are many former fighters for 
France’s freedom against the Nazis, 
Calling on all Frenchmen to urge 
a cancellation of the expulsion or- 
der, the society said it was creating 
within the French working elass a 
mood of hatred against aliens 
“equally as dangerous for France as 
for the emigrants themselves.” 


Dysentery Spreads 


In Central Area 
CLEVELAND, Ohw—The 
wretched housing conditions in the 
Central Ave. Negro ghetto here 
have brought about a large increase 
in dysentery. Plumbing conditions 
are in clear violation of. the law 
but the city has taken no steps to 
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“SPEEDUP ISSUE FOR ALL”—That’s what Tommy Thompson 
told Bill McKie when he gave him the Ford Local 600 plaque honoring 
his 50 years of service to the labor movement. Unity of all, regardless 
of political affiliations, in the fight on Ford grievances was stressed. 
Now Thompson says: “Speedup is 2 Communist issue.” 


Handicapped Workers 


First to Feel 


By A Ford Plastic Worker 


Speedup 


DEARBORN.—Last spring, John Bugas, ex-FBler and 
now vice president of the Ford Motor Company issued an 
order to all supervisors for an increase in production per 


man from the unsatisfactory 100© 


percent to 125 percent. In other 
words, speedup. 

That made speedup the number 
one issue in Ford’s. And the work- 
ers didn’t like it and began to fight 
back, This was shown by a whole 
series of department stoppages in 
the Rouge, Highland Park and Lin- 
coln plants. 

The first to fee] the effects of 
the speedup are the physically 
handicapped and unwell, many of 
whom are 25 and 30-year men 


Urge Locals 
Hit Raiding 


DETROIT.— UAW locals in 
Wayne County were urged to con- 
demn their union’s raiding drive 
which left the Detrola Radio work- 
ers without a union contract. 

The appeal issued by Elmer 
Glaser, president and Wanda Wa- 
lus, vice president of Local 935 
UE-CIO, declared: “The employes 
now realize, to their sorrow, that 
the company didn’t want the UAW 
despite all appearances and actions 
to the contrary.” 

With 600 Detrola employes denied 
the right to vote in a Taft-Hartley 
election, the UAW won bargaining 
rights in the plant by the slim mar- 
gin of four votes. 


The company has laid off about 
150 moge workers and the UAW is 
in no position to bargain for any 
sort of a contract to take the place 
of the one cancelled with the VE, 
the Local 935 statement indicates. 


“As a result,” the UE says, “the 
employes of the company are to- 
day, for the first time in six years, 
without the protection of a union 
contract.” 


Under the UE local administra- 
tion third round wage increases 
were won and the contract renewed 
despite the raiding drive by as 
many as 30 UAW international rep- 
resentatives under the direction of 
Ed Cote, Reuther’s west side re- 
gional director. The Taft-Hartley 
election cancelled this UE union 
contract. 

“We therefore ask you,” declared 
Local 935, “to condemn the present 
raiding policy of UAW and to make 
your condemnation public.” 


— 


from whom Ford got the best years 
of their lives. And when you con- 
sider that the average age of: the 
Ford worker is 50 years then you 
get an idea of how deep the speedup 
will bite into the oldtimers. 

The work stoppages against 
speedup in the “B” Building ef- 
fected 200 workers, ‘on the final 
assembly lines. It was in this 
building that 2,000 workers hired 
last year saw 1,700 of them quit 
because of speedup. 

The stoppages in the Press Steel, 
Rolling Mill and Plastic plarit are 
the signs of the growing fight 
against speedup. That’s why when 
Ford workers read in Ford Facts 
the red-baiting instead of doing 


‘something about speedup, by Tommy 


Thompson, our building, the Plastic 
Building, decided to ask all other 
building workers to call for a rank 
and file conference on speedup. 
Such a conference is needed. Let 
each building give them support. 


Flint Strike 
In Deadlock; 
Talks Slated 


* FLINT.—Carl Lemonds, president 
of Local 170, CIO, said this past 
week that the American Bus Lines 
and the Flint Trolley Coach Co. 
have the same management and that 
he doubts the American Lines would 
provide better service than the local 
firm. 

Hearings were being conducted in 
regard to a franchise for the Ameri- 
can Bus Lines. 

The striking Flint Coach drivers 
who have been denied third round 
wage increases for the past year 
are still deadlocked with the com- 
pany on a settlement. Dale Rick- 
etts, federal mediator, will call the 


next negotiations meeting when he 
sees fit, according to Lemonds. 


-— 
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Ford Letter Contest: 


OUTSIDE CONTRACTING 
Dear Editor: 

This letter is addressed to main- 
tenance and construction workers 
in the Rouge Ford plant: 


to you that tne Ford Motor Com- 
pany has been letting you out of 
your jobs. Your 108s of jobs has 
become more evident since the many 
changes that have occurred in the 
top administration of the company 


‘with the advent of Henry Ford II 


and his chief hatchet man, ex- 
FBler John Bugas. 
“The company technique of tak- 
ing jobs away from you is to let 
work out to outside contractors. 
Many meetings have been held by 
the union representatives with the 
company to stop this but we are no 
further advanced than we were sev- 
eral years ago. 
“It is time to put up a fight to 
make the company realize that we 
shall have no more of their man- 
agement prerogatives. The mainte- 
nance workers program should be: 

® Workers shall be maintained 
on the jobs by seniority and clas- 
sVication. 

® No outside maintenance or 
construction contracts shall be 
given out so long as any main- 
tenance or construction workers 
having seniority are laid off. 

® No maintenance or construc- 
tion workers shall be transferred 
to the building. 

Maintenance Worker. 


* 


AGAINST UMPIRES 

Dear Editor: 

The umpire system of settling 
grievances doesn’t he’y us. It helps 
the speedup drive of the company. 
That’s why I favor direct settle- 
ments of grievances at the depart- 
ment and building level. I think we 
should abolish the umpire system, 
and until that happens we should 
ignore it. 

The umpire system has become 
the wastebasket into which our 
just grievances are dumped. In- 
stead of giving us justice it has 
given us a lot of red tape. 

Our commitieeman and other 
elected union repres@htatives could 
do a better job on. grievances, if 
they didn't have the bosses’ alibi of 
“refer it to the umpire.” 

A Progressive in Ford’s. 


x 
12 HOURS IN 8 


-Dear Editor: 


The Ford Motor Company sweats 
profits out of our work not only by 
holding our wages down, but also by 
speeding up production. 

Speedup is squeezing as much as 


ii. 


The last several years have shown | 


12 hours of production out of us in 
8 hours. Speedup is undermining all 
the improvements we fought so hard 
to win in our working conditions. It 
is resulting in more and more men 
being laid off. Fewer men are work- 
ing harder and faster with no in- 
crease in pay. 


Speedup also increases accidents. 
More and more workers are being 
crippled and killed each year. Our 
jobs, our health, the very life of the 
working class, to which we belong, 
demands that we stop this speedup! 
drive. 


Our Local 600, UAW must back 
up plantwide united action of the 
membership to halt the speedup. 


If Ford fires even one man for 
fighting speedup, then they are 
threatening all of us. The same 
united action that stops the 
speedup can stop the firing and 
disciplining by the company. on 
this issue. 

“One for all and all for one,” can 
get results! 

Ford Worker. 
* 


SPEEDUP AND WAGES 
Dear Editor: 

When we fight against speedup 
and other grievances today we 
should also keep in mind our future 
wage demands. 

Wage demands upon the company 
should be as large as the unity and 
strength and militancy of our UAW- 
CIO can make it. 

Ford is in business to gather 
riches from the use of our labor 
power. He certainly doesn’t pay us 


Speedup Costs Jobs — 


(The best letter from a Ford worker on speedup will win $25 in 
this friendly letter writing contest. The Michigan Worker will also 
print the best cartoons sent in by Ford workers on speedup. Send to 
Michigan Worker, 2419 Grand River, Detroit 1). 


) 


=~. & 


Our wages represent only a small 
part of the values that are created 
by our labor power. That’s the se- 
cret of how Ford makes his profits. 
He gets it out of the unpaid part 
of our labor. 

That’s why we have a right and 

a duty to fight for and win wage 

increases at the expense of the 

company’s profits. It’s something 
they robbed from us, anyhow. 

We therefore reject all phony 
wage theories which would (1) Tie 
wages to increased productivity. (2) 
Limit wage increases to a govern- 
ment index on living costs—the 
so-called escalator plan, and (3) 
Limit wages to the “company’s abil- 
ity to pay,” because as long as they 
rob us on the job, they always can 
pay the wage increases. 

Communist Ford Worker. 


British Dean 
Here Nov. 29 


DETROIT.—The Dean of Can- 
terbury will speak in Detroit Fri- 
day, 8 p.m., Nov. 26, at the Music 
Hall, Brush at Madison. The next 
day, Saturday, he will address a 
mass meeting at Ann Arbor, where 
the bulk of the audience will be 
U. of M. students and faculty mem- 
bers. 

A prominent American speaker 
will appear here with the famous 
chairman. 

Tickets will be from 60 cents to 
$1.50 and can be gotten from Esther 
Karson, 8064 Midgarden, Detroit 28. 
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CLASS TOPS - MIRRORS 
SHOWER DOORS 


NORTH GLASS CO. 


8016 McNICHOLS ROAD W. 
Phone UN 3-9985 
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Erma’s Lunch 
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the wealth that our labor creates. 


Between Fort and Congress 
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“Finest Anti-War Picture of 1948” 


TO LIVE IN PEACE 


(Italian Film with English Sub-Titles) 


SUNDAY, NOV. 14 — ONE DAY ONLY 


Starting 6 P.M. 
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ENTERPRISES 
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8910 W. 8 Mile at Wyoming 


2. OPHELIA’S GRILL 
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Communists Pioneered in 
~ Building Union at Ford 


- By Phil Shatz 


' Organization Sec’y, 
Dearborn Section, Communist Party 


MMY THOMPSON, Pres- 


ident, Ford Local 600 “‘ex- 
posed” us in Ford Facts. 


A scoop! Communists caught 
“red-handed.” 

Our newspaper, 
Worker, has been running stories 
- each week about speedup in the 

Rouge. 

Our members have been dis- 
tributing leaflets before gates 3 
' and 4, little leaflets, “Speedup Is 


The Michigan. 


! 


a Killer,” “Speedup Means Layoffs,” 
and others. 

We plead guilty! 

We hope that the campaign 
against speedup—started by the 
Communists at Ford—will gain 
momentum. We hope that pres- 
sure will be put on the Thompson 
administration to do something, 
to begin fighting back against the 
arrogance of young Henry and 
Bugas in carrying their ruthless 
speedup program. We hope that 
the genuine progressives at Ford 
will take this campaign over, to 
prevent a return to the days of 
Henry Ford, so well described in 
Charlie Chaplin’s “Modern Times.” 


Is this any business of the Com- 
munists at Ford? 

Of course it is. The health, wel- 
fare and security of the Ford work- 
ers have been the concern of the 
Ford Communists for the past 20 
years. ' 

Old-timers remember the Commu- 
nists way back in ’28 as the most 
active trade unionists, helping to 
organize Ford workers at the great- 
est personal risk and sacrifice. 
Through the years the Communists 
at Ford’s have shown their metal. 


* 


BRAVELY marching forward in 
the face of machine gun fire from 
the overpass on Miller Road on 
March 6, 1932, Joe York and four 
other Communist Party members 
met their death, at the head of a 
contingent of thousands of Ford 
workers demanding jobs or other 
assistance to prevent. starvation, 
from Henry Ford. ... 

Defving the Ford Service Squad 


in concert at the Art Institute on 


LEONARD’ y aePAUR teadine his chorus of 35 veterans will appear 


Friday and Saturday evening, Nov. 


19 and 20. The chorus was enthusiastically received at the Progressive 
Party founding convention in Philadelphia. 


boys, to unite the workers against 
the menace of Hitlerism, to rid the 
union of Homer Martin and other 
Stool-pigeons, to advance Negroes 
into leadership in the unions, to 
eliminate discrimination, to secure 
higher wages, to keep prices down, 
to better working conditions, to 
prevent the outbreak of war. This 
is the consistent record of the Com- 
munists. 


Communists put in years of 
patient, painstaking activity, to 
train and develop the nucleus of 
advanced workers who would one 
day defeat the Bennett goons and 


establish Local 600. 

‘Why? What’s in it for wus? 
Who’s paying us off? Why are 
Ford workers joining the Commu- 
nist Party? 

These questions can be answered 
in one sentence. 

What does anyone get out of 
being a fighter for a just cause? For 
one thing there’s the satisfaction of 


| being scientifically accurate, of mak- 


ing real contributions to human 


welfare. 
* 


THE COMMUNIST auto worker 
is a practical trade unionist. In 
Ford’s he works tirelessly with all 


600, UAW-CIO, in its efforts to 
stop the Ford family from lowering 
Wages and sweating more and more 
out of the Ford workers. He’s in 
the forefront of the struggle for 
higher wages, shorter hours and 
better working conditions. 


But the Communists go further 
than that. They say that with the 


removal of the private profit rob- 
bery motive the productive capacity 
of industrial America is capable of 
providing the workers with a stand- 
ard of living, freedom and cultural 
development unsurpassed in the his- 
tcry of mankind. That means the 
voluntary acceptance of socialism 
py the majority of the American 
pe ple, which means a system of 
common ownership of the means of 
production under a real people's 
government led by the working 
Class. 


That’s why we have confidence 
in the workers and in the future. 
It explains why we are self- 
sacrificing, optimistic, hard-work- 
ing Ford Communists. 

It explains why we fight the Ford 
speedup today and simultaneously 
Strive for a future of lasting peace, 
economic security and human free- 
dom—a new social system in which 
the exploitation of man by man 


other unionists to strengthen~ Local 


will be a barbaric relic of the past. 


MICHIGAN 


2& AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


ai Wm 
[Gy -m THE OLD-TIMER 
FORD FACTS 
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é deme item we ran some weeks ago about the slavedriving, bullying 
foreman Alsman of the Motor Building tearing up newspapers 
that workers left around and then getting a worker a two week’s 
layoff who objected, brought some results. Alsman, due to the. demands 
of the workers, has“been removed from the department. . 

In another Motor Building department a foreman named Johns- 
ton got the boot for not driving the men hard enough, He was re- 
placed by foreman Cylwicki whose job it was to scream for production. 
The policy of picking on workers and riding them was followed by 
Cylwicki who finally was poked by Vincent Koitz. 

The company demanded that Cylwicki bring charges against Koitz 
for assault and battery. The case came up last week in the Dearborn 
Municipal Court. When Cylwicki saw a large group of Koitz’s depart- 
ment workers present he decided to drop the charges. 

. . « 

Well, Tommy Thompson, it’s past election now. When are you 
going, to call that rank and file conference on speedup like you prom- 
ised? 

> . 7” 

What’s happening to the investigation by Mayor Hubbard and 

his police department on the five million a year numbers racket 


in the Rouge plant? While scores of rank and file workers are being 
hauled down to Dearborn police station weekly, the bagmen still 
walk around and all of them are not the ones that got arrested. 

Of course the weight of exFBler John Bugas some weeks ago 
was enough to have the defeated Republican prosecutor James Mc- 
Nally drop the people’s demand for a grand jury ‘investigation. 

> + > 


The Ford workers should long remember Mayor Hubbard’s Ku 
Klux Klan activity in preventing any type of multiple housing coming 
into Dearborn, The propaganda put out such as “Keep Negroes Out 
of Dearborn” is right out of the book of the KKKers. 

- * * 

Significantly, Dave Averill, editor of Ford Facts, never saw fit to 
mention Hubbard’s anti-Negro campaign in any issue of Ford Facts. 

= * * : 


POLITICS 

The saddest man in town this week, we bet, is “I used to be a 
UAW organizer” City Council President George Edwards who played 
it too safe in the recent elections. Georgie wanted to run badly for 
U. S. but was not sure that he would come out a winner, so did not run. 

Orchids to the boys of the Progressive Party in the 13th Cong. 
District and their chairman Larry Davis, who saw to it that the 
smashed windows at 4,000 Vermont were replaced after vandals who 
sought to terrorize a Negro tenant had showered his new home with 
rocks, .White crosses were painted on the sides of the house and a 
trail of paint led to a house next door. But police Commissioner 
Harry S. Toy’s cops so far did nothing but threaten Allen Sayler, 
Progressive Party chairman who called it to their attention. Inci- 
dentally the “dick” that worked on window smashing case at Vermont 
was Philipp Van Antwerp. Right—his old man is the Mayor of’our town. 

. a7 7 

While 100 rank and file committeemen from the auto shops 
sent a cablegram of greetings to the striking French miners, listen 
to what UAW President Walter Reuther’s “own” Trotskyites (the 
“Labor Action” offal) says about the French miners. 

They say that the mine strikers live under worse conditions than 
the American and English miners; that the strike is “ostensibly” 
a “militant trade union action to better the miners’ conditions of 
life”; but since the strike is led by the Communists it must be imme- 


diately broken “at the least possible cost to the workers.” 


The Sad Case of 


goons, Communists distributed leaf-|© 


lets in 1937 and in the years to 
follow, calling for unionization, un- 
daunted by the brass. knuckles, 
billies, beatings and _ terrorization. 
. . « Remember Bill McKie and 
others. 

Feverishly working day and night, 
Communists manned the important 
committees, directed many of the 
important activities during the 
crucial strike of ’41, when Ford sur- 
rendered to the union.... 


By ‘William Allan 
DEARBORN.—Jimmy 0’ 


Rourke, redbaiting, rightwing 


chairman at the Ford Rouge Motor Building gave the Execu- 
tive Board a new answer last week on speedup. O’Rourke 


ing protests against speedup sweep- 
ing through the Rouge, stating that 
here is the company and the coun- 
try trying to make things go and 
these guys are trying to halt things. 


Battling to free the Scottsboro 


wes complaining about the mount-©— 


the war he was one of the “most 
militant fighters against speedup” 
and that “those who holler about 
speedup today were pushing ‘*pro- 
duction then.” 


O’Rourke then said that during 


Along with a gang of other red- 


Callahan 


DETROIT. — The confusion of 
seven ballots in the Nov. 2 polling 
booths and the phony way in which 
proposal 6, the Callahan Act, was 
worded on the ballot contributed to 
its passing in Michigan. 

This opinion was expressed by 
spokesman for the Civil Rights 
Congress and the Michigan Progres- 
sive Party this week. 

That it was a big faetor, they 
say, is seen in the fact that the 
amendment was universally con- 
demned during the election cam- 
paign from G. Mennon Williams, 
governor-eelct, to the Detroit Free 
Press, which boomed for Dewey. 

Sol Grossman, of the Civil Rights 
Congress staff, said that the present 
legal status of the Callahan Act is 
that it remains unconstitutional by 
a ruling of Attorney General Black. 


Stephen J. Roth’s position on the 
Callahan Act may not be disclosed 


ct ‘Still Iilegal’ 


General elect. 

Grossman said that the prominent 
Michiganders who supported the 
move for the repeal of the Callahan 
Act are now planning to call upon 
the new governor to lead a repeal 
move in the next sesSion of the 
state leigslature. 

In the meanwhile attorneys were 
studying the next moves for court 
action on the issue. 

The Callahan Act gives the At- 
torney Genearl of Michigan unlim- 
ited powers to declare organization 
subversive, No trial is necessary, no 
witness need be called, no evidence 
presented. Each county’s prosecuting 
attorney has almost equally sweeéep- 
ing. powers. Any organization or in- 
dividual may be found guilty and 
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Labor and Marxist Literature 


PROGRESSIVE 
ven STORE 


liable to $5,000 fine and 5 years in 
jail unless they register as foreign 


agents, in other words, unless they 
-eondemn themselves. 


Jimmy O'Rourke 


baiting elements, O’Rourke always 
greeted with glee any wildcat that 
took place during the war against 
fascism. - The fact that men’s 
lives depended on getting planes, 
tanks and guns, did not concern 
this “militant fighter against 
speedup.” 

Today he declares with a tear in 
his voice that the company “is try- 
ing to make things go” and the 
guys are trying to halt things. 

In a long red-baiting spiel in last 
week’s issue of Ford Facts, he re- 
lates what a militant he is on the 
fight against speedup. Yet in his 
building, the Motor Building, 28 
workers were disciplined for a 30- 


minute stoppage in protest against 
the company gypping them out of 


the 20-minute paid lunch period. 

Three of these workers were 
fired and 25 received layoff pen- 
alties. O’Rourke never once has 
defended these man, has never 
written a word of protest in Ford 
Facts about the company’s dis- 
cipline measures. 

The paid lunch period that Ford 
workcrs had taken from them by 
decision of “impartial” umpire 
Harry Shulman, cest the workers 
$20,009,000. Eight million dollars 
was lost directly when the 20- 
minute paid lunch period_ was 
lopped off by Shulman. ‘Then the 
company gets 30 minutes extra 
production a day. That is com- 


puted to be an additional $12,000,- 
-000 in profits. 
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PICKETS DEMONSTRATE SUPPORT OF LOS ANGELES WITCHHUNT VICTIMS 


Singing “Solidarity Forever,” these pickets follow several Los Angeles victims of | Kasinowitz (Daniels), former legislative director of the Los Angeles Communist Party, 
- the government's “talk or else” Communist probe as they return for the second time big .witln, ‘Vietet, Ada: Sbeibe: tear Setihathdic Mees: dadsar ananatary at ties beaekdtiiamemnian 
te. the Federal grand jury hearing room. The victims had been released from jail Party, Bea Bock and her husband, Phil, youth director of the Los Angeles Communist 
on bail pending appeal of a “civil contempt” sentence for refusing te turn stoolpigeon Party. Others jailed were Frank Alexander, Negro World War II veteran and Com- 
before the grand jury.. When they stepped from their cells, they were handed. new munist leader, Wesley Bissey, leader of the Independent Progressive Party, Mrs. Iris _ . 
5... s@bpoenas ordering their appearance “forth with” before the: grand jury where they were .. Noble. and Mrs Delphine Smith. ‘Three: mothers: . of ‘young ..children, Mrs. Miriam .g.( oo-- 4; sors, 
it asked mere questions they: cefused: te answer, ‘inthe front row, left to ight, are; Harry - . :Brooky ‘Sherman, ‘Mrs, Dorothy Forest and Mrs, Lilian Doran. were not Jailed.» vasus tstnadicateninn 
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Rise in Wage Tax 
Hinted in Budget 


By Catherine Frost 


A new and higher wage tax for Philadelphians was broadly hinted by sources close 
to City Council last week, as open hearings on the Mayor’s proposed 1949 city budget got 
under way. Mayor Samuel’s budget calls for the expenditure of $114,053,118 plus a 
eo preet ee eee "f IT IS ESTIMATED that millions, in 

wtp at of dollars worth of commercial 
But, in presenting his budget,| aiwn-town real estate is escaping} 
the Mayor admittedly made no @l~|taxation today through lax laws, 
lowance for requests from various | lax administration and a “friendly” 
city departments, which would add| City government, willing to overlook 
millions to the total. At least. some 


outright tax dodging. 
of these requests, observers say, 


| Two examples, which the 
Worker exposed some weeks ago: 

City Council will feel compelled to 

grant. 


Lit Brothers and Gimbel Brothers | 
tax-free educational institutions 
As reported in last .week’s 
Penna. Worker, City Hall spokes- 
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‘Squeeze’ Fought — 
By Steel Workers 


It’s the same story in steel from East Chicago, Indiana, to Eddy- 
stone, Pennsylvania. 


The story—according to reports from numerous steel workers who 
are talking about it in any steel town of any size—is the gigantic 
squeeze play that’s pushing down the living standards of the nation’s 
900,000 steel workers in the midst of cold war inflation. : 


ONE PRONG of the “squeeze” is the steel trust, constantly speed- 
ing up its workers for more and more production while raking in their 
greatest profits in history. : 


The other is the Murray leadership of the CIO Steel Workers, 
which is acting to prevent the membership from fighting for im- 
proved conditions. 


RANK-AND-FILE steel workers are finding that their only alter- 
native is to fight for democracy in their union. And they’re doing 
just that in steel districts like Calumet, Pittsburgh, and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 


Murray, enraged by the stirring in the ranks, is swooping down 
hard. In Youngstown, Ohio, for example, a group following the Mur- 
ray line in Republic Steel Local 1331, filed charges against local presi- 
dent Mike Pochiro and 17 executive board members. Pochiro had 
publicly commended Henry Wallace’s demand that Truman fire Robert 


in the country, is notorious for 
the small amount expended for 
public services. Unlike other big 
cities, it has NO city college, NO . 
program of slum clearance, NO 
program of low cost housing. 
Among seven large comparable 
cities listed by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Philadelphia 
spends the least amount on 
healih and hospitals. It spends 
the least amount on its libraries. 
It rates next-to-last on the 


and therefore escape municipal 
and school real estate taxes. 

men make no bones about where 

they will seek the extra income. 


“There are only two ways to raise 
the money,” a Worker reporter 
was told, “either real estate or 
wage tax, and there is no disposi- 
tion at this time to increase real 
eState taxes.” | 


* 

JF CITY. COUNCIL should en- 
act a higher wage tax, it is not 
expected to use the added funds to 
make any damental improve- 
ment in uff ai services pro- 
vided by Philadelphia’s government. 

Philadelphia, third largest city 


Progressive Party 
Maps Campaigns 
For Vital Services 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Progressive Party here is map- 
ping a municipal program to combat the grafters and thieves/ 


who presently control the city’s administration. The ex- 
posure of wholesale looting of the@- 


people’s treasury has revealed the 
nezlect by the Republican machine 
and its Democratic hangers-on o* 
the vital services needed by the 
people; a Progressive Party leader 
said. 

The first big fight is coming in 
the current hearings on the Phila- 
delphia municipal budget. Schools, 
nurseries, welfare, are all neglected 
while th» bond holders rake in 
high percentages on their invest- 
ments, they pointed out. 

The new party, which sank roots 
in the Negro areas of Philadelphia 
in recent months is continuing its 
campaign against police brutality. 

On a statewide basis, Progres- 
sive Party leaders declared, the 
major issues will be a Pennsylva- 


Mia Fair Employment Practices 
Act, more statewide appropri- 
tions for schools, elimination of 
the merit rating in unemploy- 
ment compensation, and repeal of 
the state anti-labor law. 
THOUSANDS of basic industrial 
workers in Pennsylvania are ex- 
pecting the Democrats elected to 
Congress on an anti-Taft-Hartley 
platform to live up to their prom- 
ises and repeal the Act. The Pro- 
gressive Party’s role is seen partly 
as one of mobilizing .these workers 
to force the Democrats to pay off. 
Progressive Parfty leaders here 
also announced that they would 
maintain their central headquarters 
at 1215 Walnut St. and a number 


of neighborhood centers. 


Boom Is Bust at Budd‘s— 
2.000 Fired in Past Year 


PHILADELPHIA.—“The boom is a bust at Budd’s.” 
That’s the way one auto worker at the Budd plant here 
put it. He was talking about the so-called business boom 


© 
in auto, Chrysler, Ford and General 


that’s supposed to be bringing pros- 
perity to the entire nation. 

But there isn’t much prosperity 
at the Budd plant, according to this 
man, There’s only a dread Of 1) 
being laid off; 2) shifted to the 
press shop; 3) or being put on a 
short week. ' 

During the past year approxi- 
mately 2,000 Budd workers have 
been laid off. Our informant tald 
us, “These layoffs have been s0 
gradual that it’s hardly noticeable. 
A man here, a man there, but 
when you add them up it comes 
to about 2,000.” 

He said that there have been 
rumors all over the plant, located 
at Hunting Park and Wissahicken 
Aves., that new models will soon 
be coming in and hiring will be- 
gin again. 

“The company’s been telling us 
about the new models for more than 
six months, but we haven’t seen 
them .yet. The reason is, the com- 


pany says, that there’s a steel] short- but 3 
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Motors are deliberately holding pro- 
duction down to get higher prices. 
Anyway, the work is slowing up. 
There are whole buildings here that 


amount spent on sanitation. 
In the mayor’s proposed 1949 


(Continued on Page 13) : 


Denham, general counsel to the National Labor Relations Board. 
Fourteen charges were leveled against Pochira, among them a 


(Continued on Page 13) 


PRESENTING THE NEW LOOK 


The Old Donkey 
Gets a New Look 


In fact, people spoke of the elephant and the 
donkey as tweedledee and tweediedum. 

CAME THE CAMPAIGN. The Progressive Party 
and Henry Wallace roused the people against Wall 
Street, the monopolies and their drive for greater 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS permit us to an- 
swer the Riddle of the Two Donkeys propounded 
exclusively in these pages last July 25. 

This riddle concerned the rubber donkey and 
the papier-mache donkey that graced the Hotel 
Bellevue Stratford for a brief period during the 
Democratic national convention last summer. 


It will be recalled that the rubber donkey was 
taken away for fear that it might deflate, and the 
paper donkey remained alone for the Democratic 
convention. ‘ 


This paper thereupon revealed exclusively that 


| a grievous mistake had been made in one of the 


donkeys. One of them, according to our report, 
“was not a donkey -at all, but an ass.” And the 
mystery we propounded was just this: “Which 
donkey was the ass?” 


BEFORE WE give you the answer—let us make 
sure you understand the problem that the two 
donkeys posed. Everyone agreed that two donkeys 
for one Democratic Party violated the two-party 
system “Book of Etiquette.” The Republican Party 
had just one elephant. The Democratic Party could 
have but one donkey. Which donkey was it to be 
—the donkey or the ass? | 

Now the Republican elephant, as everyéne 


knows, is born and bred in Wall Street. And the — 
win 
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profits and war. - 

The brain-trusters of Wall Street thereupon 
decided that the people must be given the illusion 
of an alternative between the Republican elephant 
and the Democratic donkey. 

Thereupon, the donkey became the ass, and won 
the election. 

IF THIS SOUNDS strange it is because the 
Democratic ass is a new animal in American po- 
litical life. It is American cousin to the phony 
socialist promises of the British Labor Party and 
the so-called “social-democratic” groupings of 
Europe. | 

These act as labor lieutenants of the capitalist 
class among the workers and the people. Their 
common basis is class collaboration and company- 
unionism. Their role, as shown in prewar Germany, 
is to disarm the people from united struggles for 
their democratic rights, and thereby pave the way 
for fascism and war. 

But as the people fight to get what they were 
promised during the late campaign, they can make 
donkeys of both the elephant and the ass and 

pone that the siew party, the 
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_Longshoremen Reject Company Wage Terms 


PHILADELPHIA.—AFL 


longshoremen in the Port of 


Philadelphia voted overwhelmingly last week to reject a 
final offer made by shipping companies in contract mpatutia- 
<- 


tions. 
* | 

AN 80-DAY Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion, issued last September when 
the old contract expired—was sched- 
uled to run out Tuesday. Whether 
this would mean a‘strike of dockers 
here was not certain, although it is 
known that the longshoremen are 
sore at the runaround they’ve been 
getting from both the ship owners 
and their union leaders in respect 
to higher wages and improved 
working conditions. 

Of a total of 2,901 votes cast, 

- 2,658 were opposed to the pro- 

posed contract. Less than 200 
voted to accept. 

Similar balloting was conducted 
last weekend in other Atlantic coast 
ports. 

* 

RANK-AND-FILE dockers were 
demanding $2.25 an hour basic pay 
and $3.37'2 for overtime. The em- 
ployers offered -$1.85 basic and 
$2.77% overtime. Present wage is 
$1.75 and. $2.62%.. They were also 
asking lower sling loads and im- 
proved safety and sayjtary condi- 
tions, 

The dispute, however, is not 
strictly over wages, It involves a 
suit filed by thousands of rank- 
and-file dockers for back pay 
earned during wartime. The Su- 
preme Court recently decided in 
favor of the pier workers. The 
shipping companies, supported by 
the leadership of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, had 
appealed a decision made by a 
lower Federal Court also in favor 
of the workers. 

In Philadelphia approximately 
3,500 dockers had filed suit for the 
back pay, which amounts to close 
to $15,000,000. 

* 

“THE LONGSHOREMAN,” pub- 
lication of the rank-and-file Long- 
shoremen’s Back Pay Committee, 
had urged the dockers to reject the 
contract and charged: 

© That “King” Joe Ryan, life- 
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time president of the ILA, made 
a deal with employers to accept 
a 10-cent an hour increase and 
@ week’s vacation for 1,250 hours 
of work or more, in return for 
which Ryan agreed to-an evasion 
of the Supreme Court ruling. 

@ That the National Labor Re- 
lations Board had®*restricted the 
right to vote on the contract to 
15,000 men on the entire East 
Coast by requiring 
those who received paid vaca- 
tions in 1947, and who were still 
working in April, May and June 
of this year, will be allowed to 
vote.” 

® That the 10-cent increase is 
only five percent of what dockers 
are getting now and that the one 
week’s vacation with pay after 
1,250 hours worked (currently 
1,350 hours), would benefit only 
20 percent of the entire industry. 


that “only 
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After the shape-up, longshoremen enter a pier shed. 


and their pals find it advisable to 
subsidize the former Un-American 
Committee member for future use, 
the “Country Editor,’ may well have 
to devote all his time to selling ads 
for his Wilkinsburg Gazette. 


The defeat of McDowell in the 
recent election was a result of 
parallel action by all democratic, 
progressive, liberal and labor forces 
in his district, including many 
conservative Republicans. 


* 


WHILE DEWEY carried Mc- 
Dowell’s 29th district, a Republican 
stronghold, by 6,000 votes, McDowell 
lost by 10,000 votes. Thus 16,000 
Republicans who voted for Dewey 
cut McDowell to elect the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Henry Davenport. 

The new Congressman had the 
support of the Democratic Party, 
the Progressive Party, the CIO, AFL, 
United Mine Workers, an Independ- 
ent Citizens Committee, and the 
CIO Electrical Workers, whose big- 


|gest Pittsburgh membership is in 


the Westinghouse plant, in Mc- 
Dowell’s district. 


. The campaign te defeat Mc- 
Dowell got under way last Spring 
when the CIO Electrical Workers 
made it clear to Mayor David 
Lawrence and other leading Dem- 
ocrats that Davenport was the 
only candidate that progressive 
labor was willing to support. The 
Democrats reluctantly placed 
Davenport on the ticket. 


Haywood to Speak 
On Negro Liberation 


PHILADELPHIA.—Why is Rosa 
Lee Ingram still in jail in Georgia? 
It is now over a year that this Ne- 
ero mother of 12 children has been 
imprisoned with two of her teen- 
age sons for defending her life 
against the attack of a white far- 
mer, - 

The Ingram case involved the 
whole plantation sharecropping 
system of the entire South. This 
view of the roots of Negro oppres- 


sion in the agrarian areas of the 
South will be discussed by Harry 
Haywood, author of the newly pub- 
lished book Negro Liberation, (In- 


ternational Publishers, $2.25.) 


Haywood noted Negro Marxist, 
speaks at a forum next Friday 
evening, Nov. 19, at the Pyramid 
Club; 1577 West Girard Avéj at 8): 
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McDowell Goes Back 
Where He Came From 


PITTSBURGH.—tThe billionaire Mellon family helped | 
to carry Pennsylvania for Dewey, but they couldn’t put Con-. 
gressman John McDowell over in 1948. Unless the Mellons 


Hint Tax Rise 


(Continued from Page 1-A) 


budget, health and welfare combin- 
ed account for only 5.3 percent of 
the total expenditures. 


Compared with this, the bankers 

and bondholders to whom the city 
is mortgaged are alotted 21 per- 
cent of the budget money. 
' City office holders, many of whom 
are notorious political drones, take 
a 57 percent slice of the 1949 city 
money. 

A demand for far- ae eT im- 
provements in the field of public 
services, combined with a deter- 
mined fight against an increased 
wage tax, are seen by Observers as 
@ major political task for labor 
during the municipal election year 
of 1949. 

Sustained criticism of City Hall 
policy is said to come today pri- 
marily from such conservative busi- 
ness groups as the Committee of 70 
and the Dilworth faction within 
the Democratic Party. 

These groups, it is pointed out, 
object to the blatant waste, graft 
and theft uncovered at City Hall 
during the past six months. But 
they would be just as opposed as 
the present GOP administration to 


large scale public welfare pro- 
grams, which would hit millionaire 
taxpayers. They would be just as 
determined as the present City Hall 
gang to pay off the millionaire 
bondholders at the expense of the 
needy citizen. 

Labor and lIabor’s progressive 
allies are seen as the only politi- 
cal force which can push for a 
Philadelphia municipal program 
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‘l-Day’ to Take 


Vets Fighting 


Inductees Away To Win Homes 


PHILADELPHIA.—Three weeks 


after the people thought they 
voted for peace their sons are 
being dressed up for war. Nov. 22 


will be “I-Day” in Pennsylvania. 
“I-Day” is the new Army term for 
Induction Day. Army chiefs have 
announced that 793 .Pennsylvania 
young men are due for induction 
in the first group to be called up 
under the 1948 draft law. 

Eastern Pennsylvania draftees 
will be sent to Camp Pickett, Vir- 
ginia, 100 miles southeast of Rich- 
mond, where they will get their 
eight weeks of basic training. 
Western Pennsylvania draftees 
will head for Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, famous as the home of the 
world’s greatest gold reserves. 

Draftees, who will start with 
the oldest men in the 19-25 age 
group, will serve 21 months, ac- 
cording to the present law. The 
peacetime draft was passed under 
the 80th Congress with bipartisan 
support, 


PHILADELPHIA.—A group of 
183 veterans finally began pouring 
concrete for the foundations of 


their homes In Abington Town- 
ship last week, in defiance of 
wealihy suburbanites, who, they 
charged, had conspired to keep 
them out of the area. 

They had been warned by the 
township’s building inspector, 
Louis Brigham, that any concrete 
pouring would make them Ilable 
for action as zoning law violators. 

The vets, organized into the 
American Veterans Housing Co- 
operative, filed a $1,000,000 dam- 
age suit in Federal Court last May 
against 34 individuals in_ the 
Rydal - Meadowbrook Association 
and the Abington Lower Civic As- 
sociation, on charges of “malicious 
conspiracy to block the Coopera- 
tive’s operations.” 

At the time they began laying 
foundations to their homes last 
Saturday the vets rejected an 
offer to settle the suit for $60,200. 


FIGHT STEEL SQUEEZE 


(Continued from Page 1-A) 


charge of being “too militant on the picket line.” 
A trial committee was set up and after discussion the accusers 


withdrew their charges. 


DESPITE THIS, district director John Griffin brought the same 
charges before the international executive board in direct violation, 


it is alleged, of the union constitution. 
Pochiro was suspended and an administrator was sent in to run 


the local. 


This action stirred rank-and-files to the point where they held 
an overflow protest rally at which almost every steel local in the 
Mahoning River valley was represented. Thousands of telegrams from 
rank-and-filers were sent to Murray’s office to protest this move. 

IT IS this fight for basic inner-union democracy as well as the 
struggle for improved working conditions which is the heart of the 
growing rank-and-file movement within the steel] union. 

There has been a reluctance among the members of the CIO Steel 
Workers to sign checkoff cards, which empower the company to take 


union dues from the pay envelope and: transfer it to the union. 


In 


many locals the checkoff cards are the only link between the leader- 
ship and the membership, and they serve to strengthen the organi- 


zation. 


The disgruntled membership, to a large degree, unfortunately saw 
no need to sign the cards, since Murray’s men have made little effort 
to fight for the needs of the workers—especially against the speed-up 


and grievances increasing in number and importance. 


it is significant 


that in those areas where progressives are in the leadership in the 
shops, the most checkoff cards have been signed. 


UNION COLLABORATION with the steel trust is shown by the 


manner in which the leadership handles grievance procedure, 


If 


grievances cannot be settled in a local basis and involve the interna- 
tional, the international, as a rule, steel workers charge, gives in to 
the company or settles to the company’s advantage. 
And many areas, the workers say, the international officers are 
directed to spy on local unions where there is resistance to speed-up. 
This explains the increase in wildcat strikes. At.the Lukens mill 
in Coatesville, for example, there have been 33 work stoppages in the 


past 12 months. 
Rank and filers ask: 


“How can Murray fight the steel trust a§ 
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Only NAM’‘s Ex-President Wins | 


edbaifers Disrupt 
CIO Rubber Local 


LANCASTER.—Whether H. W. Prentiss is braintrust- 
ing for disrupters in the Lancaster CIO, as he has for the 


most fascist-minded wing of 


the National Association of 


Manufacturers, has not yet been o— 


definitely established. 

Certain, however, is the fact 
that Prentiss, head of Lancaster’s 
largest industry, the Armstrong 
Cork Corp., and king-pin of big 
business in this area, is the only 
one who stands to gain from ef- 
forts to split progressive CIO 
unions here by raising the issue 
of Communism. — 

Here are the facts: 

A red-baiting clique, operating 
within CIO Rubber Workers Local 
285, organized at the Armstrong 
plant, jammed a resolution through 
a recent local membership meeting 
demanding that Paul Schaub, pro- 
gressive local president, resign from 
office. The resolution also called for 
the local to disaffiliate from the 
Lancaster CIO Industrial Council. 
The vote was 40-35. 


* 

SCHAUB has refused to resign 
and progressives within the local 
are planning a counter-offensive 
through which they expect to have 
the local rescind its action at a 
larger membership meeting. 

Schaub has been under fire for 
his progressive policies. He is presi- 
dent of the National Rubber Work- 
ers for Wallace Committee and a 
member of the National Labor Com- 
mittee for Wallace. 

The Council, too, has been un- 


successfully attacked by red-baiters: 


from steel and textile locals for its 
refusal to follow official CIO policy 
in supporting the Marshall Plan and 
opposing the recent candidacy of 
Henry Wallace. 

The most recent attack on the 
Council came several weeks ago 
when John Brophy, national CIO 
officer in charge CIO Industrial 
Councils, appointed Harry Boyer, 
state CIO chairman, to investigate 
the Lancaster body for its opposi- 
tion to the national CIO. Boyer’s 
appointment was. made at the re- 
quest of Sol Stettin, recently ap- 
pointed director of the CIO textile 
workers in this area. 


* 


three months ago when an “organ- 
izér” representing a company union 
at the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica plant in Harrison, N. J., arrived 
to disrupt the RCA local here. He 
attacked CIO United Electrical 
Workers Local 124 as “red-dominat- 
ed” and attempted to have the local 
de-certified as bargaining agent for 
the 1500 RCA employes. 
This failed, He got only seven 
workers to sign a petition for de- 


certification. 

This was fo!*»wed by a demand by 
steel and textile officials here that 
the -CIO Council be purged. This 
failed, too, with at least one textile 
local’s representatives voting against 
their own district leadership in a 


vote on the action. 


CIO United Electrical Workers, in 


with UE. 


movement.” 
OTHER CHARGES listed by 
that: 


ATTACKS on the CIO here began 


Constitutional Government. 


Prentiss Cited for Fascist Ties 


H. W. PRENTISS, the man who quietly operates behind attempts 
to break the labor movement in Lancaster, is presently under attack 
nationally as a supporter of groups which have a record of under- 


mining American security and aiding its ‘enemies. 
That charge was made by Albert E. Fitzgerald, president of the 


© In a speech before the National Industrial Conference Board 
urged “legislation to remove the wage-hour law, the Wagner Act, the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and other laws 
affecting labor-management relations.” 

© In 1938 he stated: “American business might be forced to turn 
to some form of disguised fascist dictatorship.” 

© Supreme Court Justice Robert L. Jackson, when he was Attorney 
General, cited Prentiss as one of the “leading enemies of democracy,” 
“underminers of morale,” and “economic exploiters.” 
Prentiss with such democracy-hating individuals and groups as Gen. 
Van Horne Mosely, Merwin K. Hart and Frank Gannett’s League for 


UE Council Censures 


Block Statement 

PHILADELPHIA. Harry 
Block, a leading red-baiting dis- 
rupter within the CIO United 
Electrical Workers, was severely 
censured by a recent mesting of 
UE District Council 1 for aiding 
and abetting é¢nemies of the la- 
bor movement. : 

By a vote of 250 te 174 the UE 
Council passed a resolution blast- 
ing Block for a statement he is- 
sued’ to the press in which he 
supported attempts to disrupt the 
UE in Lancaster on the grounds 
of Communism, 

The resolution was introduced 
by representatives of UE Local 
1244, main victim of red-baiting 
splitters in Lancaster. 

A slate backed by Block sup- 
porters was also defeated in an 
election of eight officers to the 


District Council Executive Board. 
on 


a letter to David Lilienthal, chair- 


man of the Atomic Energy Commission. The letter was in relation 
to the AEC’s order that the General Electric Co! cease bargaining 


Fitzzerald, whose union has filed a $1,000,000 suit against tue AEC 
and GE, noted that the AEC’s Personnel Security Review Board has 
as one of its five members H. W. 
National Association of Manufacturers. Prentiss, Fitzgerald charged, 
was “notorious for his connections with the fascist Franco dictator- 
ship in Spain and noted for his hatred of the American labor 


Prentiss, former President of the 


Fitzgerald against Prentiss were 


he 


Jackson lumped 


Jackson Jailing ‘Big Mistake’ 


PHILADELPHIA.—William Jack- 
son walked out of prison last week, 
a free man.- 

For three months, William Jack- 
son, guilty of no crime, was held 


DO 


entombed in jail, awaiting death | 


by hanging. He would, in fact, 
probably have been hung by now if 
his ailing mother had not gotten 
him a lawyer and kept fighting to 
prove his innocence. 

William Jackson, Negro, is a 
free man today Because the po- 
lice happened to turn up another 
man, Alfred Collins, who they 
now say is the real criminal in 
the Delaware and Jersey assault 
cases with which Jackson was 
charged. 

“It was a case of ‘mistaken iden- 
tity’.” That’s the way the police 
now blithely excuse their railroad- 
ing of an innocent American citi- 
zen, a family breadwinner and 
father of four children. 

Lawyers familiar with court 
tactics against Negroes believe 
that Jackson would have been 
railroaded to his death in short 
order, if Collins had not turned 
up. 


Ris 
FOR THE COURTS were push- 
to his death.. Jackson. was “iden- 
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Even these newspaper photographs show that police were talking 
through their hats when they said their innocent prisoner, Jackson, 


looked enough like Collins to be his “twin brother.” 


The two men 


have different shaped heads, different shaped faces, different eyes, 
different noses, different mouths, different ears. Why were they said 


to “look alike”? See story below. 


Scheduled for extradition to Dela- 
ware, where he was to be whipped 
and hung by the neck until he was 
dead. 

Judge Gerald Flood. had okayed 
his extradition despite six witnesses 
who confirmed Jackson's alibi. Jack- 
son’s lawyer had appealed the ex- 
tradition, . to. : the:; Superior: .Court, 


where ’it:'was | pending .at’ the .time, 


Collins was arrested and Jackson’s 
innocence became transparent. 
« 

EVEN THEN police tried briefly 
to frame Jackson’ as an “accom- 
plice” in the assault for which. he 
had .originally been wrongly indict- 


ed—though no accomplice had ever 


before’ ‘been: mentioned. :)... tie ot 
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“ “Pennsylvania Edition, The Worker, Room 710, 250 8. Broad St, 
Phila, 2. Editor, Philip Bart. Managing Editor, Walter. Lowenfels. 


national editor of our paper, John 
Gates, one of the 12 indicted Com- 
munist leaders, and a distinguished 
veteran of both of the wars against 
Franco Spain and against Hitler, is 
‘scheduled for Nov. 266. 

It will be held at China House, 
932 Race St. Price of admission? 
All we can announce at this date 
is that you can get in for nothing, 
provided you bring us a birthday 
present of five subscriptions. 

This is really a remarkable dou- 
ble-barreled gift offer. For in the 
first place you bring the most pre- 
cious gift in the world to five or 
more people—the truth. And then 
you get a gift yourself—the first 
chance this city has had to hear 
the Communist leader responsible 
for organizing and editing this 
truth for our readers—John Gates. 

The leadership of the Commu- 
nist Party in this area has issued 


John Gates Main Speaker at 
The Worker Birthday Party 


More than 52 momentous weeks have passed since the - 
first issue of the Pennsylvania Worker saw the light of day 


October 26, 1947. And now you are invited to a birthda 
party. A Press Builders banquet at@ 
which the honored guest will be the : 


a call for mage than 100 Commu- 
nists to spearhead the drive to se- 
cure 2,000 additional subs to the 
Pennsylvania Worker by Jan. 1. 
Those who get their first five subs 
by No. 26 will be special guests at 
the’ Press Builders Dinner. 


tion filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court Shaffer demanded the 
right to inspect: the minutes of the 
Grand Jury that indicted him for 
allegedly swearing falsely in 1945 
to so-called “Communist connec- 
tions. “He faces a possible sentence 
of 40 years and $40,000 fine. 

Shaffer charged that an examina- 
tion of the record does not disclose 
that any charges under oath were 
preferred: against -him, charging 
him with violation of any law! 

The demand to examine Grand 
Jury proceedings which are secret 
is generally preliminary to demand- 
ing that indictments be quashed. 


* 


THE ENDICTMENT of Shaffer, 
who served as a postal clerk for 
12 years, was front page news last 
month,” before I knew there were 
any charges against me, as he de- 
clared at the time. 

He charged then that the case 
was an example of the hysteria 
against civil service employees 
and all labor through the Tru- 
man “loyalty” program, and said: 
‘Tt have not been guilty of any 
crime.” 

In his federal court suit Shaffer 
now intimates that there were a 
number of irregularities in the in- 
dictment against him. He charges 
that the record “and indictment 
does not even indicate whether any 
testimony at all was-heard by the 
Frand Jury, or whether any wit- 
nesses appeared. 

Magistrate Joseph Rainey two 
weeks ago called on. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Tom Clark to step the persecu- 
tion of postal workers, a third of 
them Negroes, were being subjected 
to “political terror.” 


asking, that Jackson was held guilty 
of such a crime, until he was proven 
without possible doubt to be inno- 


Shaffer Seeks Inspection 
Of Grand Jury Minutes 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bertram Shaffer, postal clerk in- 
dicted last month on so-called “loyalty” charges, took legal 
action himself last week against the government. In a peti- 


-. ee 
P.O. Charged With 


Discrimination 

PHILADELPHIA.—The  Phila- 
delphia Post Office has been 
charged with discriminating 
against Negroes in a complaint 
filed by Alva Fulwood, a war vet- 
eran, with Postmaster Joseph 
Gallagher and the Senate Com- 
mittee. . 

Fulwood declared that after 
getting a favorable record on the 
only three tests given him, 
Superintendent Joseph Burke of 
the Point Breeze Postal station 
rated him as- “unsatisfactory.” 
Fulwood had been working for a 


year and a half in the post office. 
oa J 


Pittsburgh. Meets 
To Push FEPC Law 


PITTSSURGH.— The Allegheny 
County Committee to Abolish Dis- 
crimination will reconvene its con- 
ference th2 night of Nov. 16 at the 
Leo Weil School, Centre and Sono 
Sts. The main business will be the 
campaign for an FEPC in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Petitions are being circulated for. 
the enactment Of -an. ordinance 
based on a draft by the Committee. 
Mayor David Lawrence and all City 
Council members have been con- 
suited by the Continuations. Com- 
mittee, set up by a previous. con- - 
ference. 

Chairman-of the Committee is 
Rev. Samuel Spear, a prominent 
Negro minister of the Northside. ~ 


Hearings Scheduled 
On Public Schools 


PHILADELPHIA. — Open hear- 
ings on the school budget will be 
held cn Tuesday, November 23, it 
was: announced by the Board of 
Education. .The hearings will take . 
place at the Board’s administration — 


‘| building, 2lst and Parkway, at 3 


p. m. | 

These annual hearings on Phila- 
delphia’s public schools are open to 
all organizations. This. year labor 
and civic groups are expected to 
press the Board for miore aggressive 
lobbying for an increased’ grant ‘of ~ 
funds from the 1949 State 7 
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Wanted....— 
40,000 New Readers 


—See Page 12, and special section 3 inside 


November 14, 1948 In 3 Sections, Section I 28 Pages Price 10 Cents 


HAT THEY WANT? 


- Questions and Answers on the 
Elections by Eugene Dennis 


—See Page 3 
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PICKETS DEMONSTRATE SUP PORT ( OF LOS ANGELES WITCHHUNT VICTIMS 


Singing “Solidarity Forever,” these pickets follow several Los Angeles victims of Kasinowitz (Daniels), former legislative director of the Los Angeles Communist Party, 

the government’s “talk or ¢lse” Communist probe as they return for the second time his wife, Violet, Ada Dobbs, her husband, Ben, labor secretary of the local Communist 

te the Federal grand jury hearing room. The victims had been released from jail Party, Bea Bock and her husband, Phil, youth director of the Los Angeles Communist. 

on bail pending appeal of a “civil contempt” sentence for refusing to turn stoolpigeon Party. Others jailed were Frank Alexander, Negro.World War Il veteran and Come 

‘pefore the grand jury. When they stepped from their cells, they were handed new munist leader; Wesley Bissey, leader of the Independent Progressive Party, Mrs. Irig 
‘) gubpoenas ordering their appearance “forthwith”: before the grand jury where they were Noble and: Mrs. Delphine Smith. Three mothers of., young children, Mrs, Miriam. ate 
” qsked ‘more ‘questions they ‘refused’ to answer. In the front rew, left te right, are Harry Brooks Sherman, Mrs, Dorothy Forest and Mrs, Lillian Doran were not jailed, wr 


teivthiday 
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Enactment 


f Liberal Laws 


By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 


CLEVELAND, O.—A three-fold program was being pushed throughout Ohio by 
the Progressive Party as an analysis of the elections returns gave unmistakable proof 
that the voters of Ohio with labor in the vanguard want their state and national legis- 
lative bodies free from corporation control. 


ahead of the new party: 


mobilization of the people to in- 
sist that both Congress and Presi- 
dent Truman enact into law the 
promises they made for domestic 
legislation. 


Heading the list for repeal is the} re 


Taft-Hartley Act. The Ohio Con- 
gressional. delegation has changed 
from a Republican majority. Other 
legislation involves the reduction of 
prices, housing, civil liberties and 
health and welfare measures. 

Second, the Progressive organi- 
zations in the various municipalities 
must move forward within a short 
time to prepare for local elections. 
In some instances, the Progressives 
will put forward their’own candi- 
dates; in others there will be the 
formation of coalitions with the 
Progressives continuing to play an 
independent role. Many of the mu- 
nicipal elections will not be affected 
by the unfair state election law. In 
a number of home rule cities the 
election are conducted without party 
designation. 


Third, the Progressive Party has 
already launched the preliminary 
action of a gigantic petition cam- 
paign to get on the state ballot on a 
equal footing with the two ok 
parties. 

“We do not intend te be at the 
mercy ef the twe old parties again,” 
Dr. Oliver 8. Leud, state chairman, 
said. It is estimated that 425,000 
valid signatures of Ohio voters will 
be needed under the present law. 


At the same time, the Progressives 
will demand of the Democratic 
majority in the new state legislature 
that the election law be amended. 


* 


THE PROGRESSIVES will not 
be alone in this demand. Thousands 
of Ohio voters lost their ballots in 
the national election through in- 
validation. In Cleveland alone 20,000 
voters were ruled out. Although the 
organization supporting Henry A. 
Wallace suffered to the greatest 


degree, the Democrats and Repub- 


licans also lost. 

- The man largely responsible for 
the ballot fakery in Ohio,-Secretary 
of State Edward J. Hummell, went 
down to defeat in the election and 
his Democratic opponent, Charles F. 
Sweeney, will take over the office. 
Hummel, acting upon the advice of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, tried to rule the Progressive 
Party off the ballot entirely. He was 
stopped by the Ohio State Supreme 
Court with an anti-democratic rul- 
ing that placed only the names of 
the 25 Wallace electors on the bal- 
lot. 

This ‘confusion brought many 
Wallace supporters to the decision 
that they should vote for Truman 


as the lesser evil. Despite the flood-. 


ing of the state with sample ballots, 
it was not possible to reach a suf- 
ficient number of persons and in- 
struct them on how to vote for the 
presidential candidate of their 
choice. 


There is mo doubt that Truman 


by donning the mask of “leftism” in} 


his closing campaign speeches per- 
suaded a considerable section of 
the working class that he was sin- 
cerely in favor of New Deal measure. 
And while organized labor failed 
to give indorsement to former Gov- 
ernor Frank J. Lausche, the rank 
and file voted for him to success- 
fully punish Governor Thomas Her- 
bert, who used the National Guard 
in the Dayton Univis strike. George 
H. Bender, congressman-at-large, 


Republican and bitter foe of labor, | 


led the list of Taft- 
‘who were retired | trams pulls” 


@ 
First, there must be a continual | 


LAUSCHE IN 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0.—A 


control by the international 


James Griffin. 
Griffin recently got the interna- 
tional board of the USA-CIO to 
all the officers of the local 
‘as well-as the grievance committee- 
man and place Russel Thomas, a 
staff representative, in charge of 
the affairs of the union which is 
the largest in the Mahoning Valley. 
A leaflet signed by thirteen lead- 
ers of the Local was being dis- 
tributed by the thousands in. front 
of other mills and its appeal was 
bringing widespread support from 
the rank and file: 
With the demand, “Re-install the 
officers or have an election,” the of- 


THOSE SIGNING included: 
Mike Pochiro, president; Thomas 
White, vice president; J. R.-Moore, 
recording secretary; Alex Bugin, fi- 
nancial secretary; Louis DeVicchio, 
Pat Pochino, John Thuvick, trustees, 
and Robert Miller, Joe Pitko, James 


“This frameup (by Griffin and 
the international officers) has plac- 
ed an administrator in charge of 
the local,” the leaflet read. “The 
workers are denied their democratic 
rights. Griffin has complained that 
Mike Pochiro, local president, has 
been too militant on the picket line, 
and that some of the officers wanted 
to exercise their constitutional 
American right to vote as they see 
fit for candidates for public office. 

“These charges are a smoke- 
screen. 

“In reality, Griffin knew that the 
workers at Republic and through} 
the district have lost all respect for 
a leadership and a staff that re- 
fuses to fight against the speedup 
and for the settlement. of griev- 
ances. They have only contempt for 
Griffin ahd his ‘representatives’ 
who make a habit of siding with 
Management. Griffin also wanted to 
prevent Mike Pochiro from becom- 
ing a candidate against him in the 
district election. 

“So Griffin went before the in- 


ASU ET Wate an ectersy aa oot 
) and got 


<- 


Republic Local 
Enlists Supporters 


flood of petitions, telegrams 


and leaflets were in circulation here as the officers and rank 
and- file of Republic Local 1331 appealed to all steel union 
members to back them in their fight against dictatorial 


office and District Director 


them te agree to his plot te destroy 
the rights of the Republic workers. 
This board acted as investigator, 
prosecutor, judge and jury! 
board's trial committee would not 
permit workers to testify, not one 
of the persons who filed the charges 
was present, and the local voted 
unanimously to ‘throw the charges 
out.” 
“What's behind all this? 


“As every steelworker knows, our 
union leadership has dropped the 
fight against the bosses. We got the 
first indication of this through the 
phoney two-year contract. Griffin 
and representatives like Bill George 
and Russell Thomas are more anx- 
ious to keep the mill owners happy 
than satisfy the men who make up 
the union. 

“While they play their company 
union game, the profits of the mills 
in the Mahoning Valley have soared 
to the highest in history. On top of 
that, millions are being spent for 
plamt expansion and greater profits 
next year. And the speed-up is 


ad 


growing! 


“Members of Local 1331 demand 
simple justice! They ask: Remove 
the administrater and re-install the 
officers or have an election. 


“They want a clean, honestly ad- 
ministered union run by the rank 
and file.” : 


Urge Defense 
Of Clerks 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—There has 
been no renewal as yet of the fed- 
eral government “loyalty” probe of 
‘postal workers here but leaders of 
the defense campaign warned that 
there must be no relaxation in the 
drive for support of the accused. 

The election campaign, it is com- 
monly believed, was the reason why 
the hearings were adjourned after 
only four cases were heard Both 
the local branches of the NAACP 
and the Alliance of Postal Em- 
ployes have received. the indorse- 


|Iment of their national organiza- 


tions in the formation of .a defense 


committee. Contributions may be, 
Sent to either organization, —. 


The| 


‘for corporation stooges were as fol- 


OHIO 


By Gus Hall 


liberals to write off the 


W. Bricker. 


not an approval of Truman. 
And because of the fraudulent 


vote for Wallace were so perplexed 


_| that they switched to Truman for 


their votes. 


led many workers. 


labor. 


they made in November. 


toward a solution. 
More than anything else, the 


expression. 


Labor vented its wrath against Congressmen 
who voted for the Taft-Hartley Act and retired 
a considerable number of Republican incumbents. 

The Ohio farmers expressed their uneasiness over what the Re- 
publicans would do to the prices they receive. 

The people of Ohio voted their disapproval of a Governor who 
used the National Guard for strikebreaking. Yet they elected a man 
to the Governor’s chair who has been opposed in the past by organized 


The electorate of Ohio wanted change. 


But because of the denial] of a free election, because of the 
control of the press and radio, they have had to grope their way 
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| recent years there has been a tendency among some 


state of Ohio as hopeléssly 


reactionary from a political. standpoint. 

As evidence, they submitted the victory four years ago of Dewey 
over Roosevelt and the fact that we elected to the important seats in 
the United States Senate such reactionaries as Robert Taft and John 


That hopeless estimate of the people of Ohio must be dropped in 
view of the recent national election. 

True, the war-monger, Truman, carried the state, but it is obvious 
that this vote represented a distaste for the Re- 
publican Party which still stands out in the minds 
of many as the chief advocate of reaction. It was 


Ohio ballot, 


considerable number of persons who intended to 


by the ballot 
fear of losing 


* In addition, the demagogy of Truman in the 
closing days of the campaign unquestionably mis- 


HALL 


That was the decision 


rigid 


people need a political vehicle. 


That is why it becomes of paramount importance that the Pro- 
| gressive Party push forward in the municipal] elections for the grass 
roots building of this new political organization. 

In 1948 the people of Ohio expressed their wants in a “negative 
fashion, largely because of circumstances confronting them. The 
task of progressives is to enable the voters to turn to a pe 


This can, and must, be accomplished. 


the 80th Congress. 

Prior to the recent na- 
tional election, the GOP held 
a 19 to four majority in the 


Buckeye delegation. 

The indignation of the people 
over the failure of these legislators 
to do anything about housing and 


of the slaye labor Taft-Hartley Act 
was expressed in startling fashion 
in the November election. 

“Now the Democrats hold 12 seats 

as compared to 11 for the Demo- 
crats. : 
An aroused working class toppled 
Republican congressmen in their 
districts and the industrial workers 
were joined by rural residents in the 
strong trend away from the Re- 
publican Party. 

George H. Bender, congressman- 
at-large, was one of the first to fall. 
He was defeated by Democrat 
Stephen M. Young, formerly a 
Congressman under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

. ; 
OTHER notable defeats or upsets 


lows: | 

William E. Hess, a Robert Taft 
bootlicker, was ousted in Cincinnati 
by Earl T. Wagner. 

Frog-voiced Raymond H. Burke 
of Hamilton, who croaked Wall 
Street’s tunes, was defeated by 
former Mayor Edward Breen of 
Dayton. 

Homer Ramey, who advocated 50 
percent wage cuts for workers, Jost 
to Thomas Burke, CIO candidate, 
in Toledo. 

‘With coal miner support,. will. H. 
Hays, Democrat, won over Repub- 
lican Earl R. Lewis in the Steuben- 
ville, East Liverpool area. 

Mrs. Frances Bolton, Republican, 


Cleveland’s 20th District. This 
gerrymandered district has gone 
tic only once in history. 


prices and congressional enactment 


narrowly hung on to her seat in| 


GOP Jolted in 
Ohio’s Congress 


COLUMBUS, O.—The critical eyes of the people will 
be watching the actions of the Ohio delegation to Congress 
with the demand thatthe legislators produce progressive 
legislation instead of the reactionary mess concocted by 


\Progressives 
Win New A&P 
Hiring Policy 


TOLEDO, O—The Progressive 
Youth of Toledo scored a victory 
here when they forced the local 
personnel management of the A&P 
food stores to agree to hire youth 
regardless of race. | 


The agreement came after «a 
committee of Negro and white youth 
visited the management and ex- 
hibited data proving that by actual 
count the patrons of one of the 
largest supermarkets in the chain 
were at least fifty percent Negro. 

Negro youth of the city have been 
invited to submit their applications 
for jobs now open in the clerks’ and 
cashiers’ departments. 

At the same time, the Young. 
Progressives have resolved to main- 
tain a careful check to make cer- 
tain that the verbal promises of the 
A&P are transferred into deeds. 


Roosevelt supporter, came in the. 
victor in the Canton area. 

Two other former Congressman. 
under Roosevelt, Robert T. Seacrest. 
of Senecaville andJames’G. Polk of 
Highland, a rural section, won over ° 
their Republican opponents. 

Returned to office without any 
worthwhile competition were the 
four Democrats from the last Con- 
gress, Michael Kirwan of Youngs 
town, Walter Huber of Akron, Robe 
ert Crosser of Cleveland, and Mi- 
chael Feighan of Cleveland (unep- 
posed), 

The November election sharply 
|reversed the trend that had been 
continuing for some time in Ohio 


Not ciSwceen, an... old-time ; 


whereby the Republicans had : 
gaining steadily acre te (am £ 
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ca Briefs 


WISH and progressive. organizations in Cleveland 
might discover some amazing facts on anti-Semitism 
if they would investigate the. suicide of Bovard B. Jacob 
of Beachwood Village. 
Jacob, an insurance broker, shot and killed his wife 
and seven-year-old son before ending his own life. 
Officials of-the village had been making life difficult 
for Jacobs with the claim that he was‘living in an “ille- 
gally” converted barn. Ordinarily, the actions by the 
officials might have been viewed as just another sense- 
less harassment of a man trying to solve his housing 
problem. 
But there is an unwritten law that Jews cannot re- 
side in Beachwood - Village. 
So it might be well to start a probe to find out if the 
anti-Semites of the Cleveland suburb are guilty of driving 
a man to murder and suicide. 


SPEAKING of housing, those two bi-partisan Senators from Ohio, 
John W. Bricker and Robert Taft, bear their share of responsibility for 
giving the Chinese government of Chiang Kai-shek the tremendous 
sum of $2,000,000,000 since V-J Day. .And the bi-partisans want to 
pour still more of the taxpayers’ money down that rathole. With 
$2,000,000,000 to spend on housing instead of fascism we could make 


some progress. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN takes care of the financing of deposed 
royalty and fascist sympathizers. One of these regal characters acted 
en her own initiative. She is Sylvia Maria Southard, daughter of 
Princess Alfred Hohenlohe Scholff-Friedstein of Stainaca, Austria, 
and she succeeded in leading a wealthy Toledo businessman, John M. 
Tiedtke to the altar. | 


THE BIGGEST freighter to be constructed.for Lake Erie traffic 
is being built at the American Shipbuilding Co. yards at Lorain. Don’t 
rush the place for jobs, boys. The company has stated that they aren’t 
hiring additional help. ) 


THE CLEVELAND Press has celebrated its 70th birthday. Editor 
Louis Seltzer and Business Manager James A. Foltz wrote an article 
of self-glorification. We might point to only two admissions: 

Why did the paper abandon its stand as an advocate of the closed 
shop put forward by the founder, .E. W. Scripps? 

And what’s happened te those thousands of dollars the Press col- 
lected te build a “war memorial?” 


IN A FUTILE pre-election bid for votes, Governor Thomas Her- 
bert joined the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. We suggest that someone remind him now that he should 
speak up publicly regarding the Ingram case, or some of the other 
vital issues affecting the Negro people. 


> > * 


THE RED CROSS had better not attempt a collection of funds 
around Vienna near Warren. 

Some time ago there was a terrific storm that destroyed farmers’ 
homes, barns and even tractors. The Red Cross rushed into the area 
with coffee and doughnuts and put on a big solicitation for funds. 
Cars were stopped on the highway on the scene of the disaster and 
contributions asked. 

But the bitterness of the farmers on the “aid” they received was 
expressed by one farmer who erected the following sign on his barn 
this summer: “This barn was rebuilt NOT with the help of the Red 
Cross.” 


. * 2 
WATER METER readers in Cleveland went out on strike when 
Utilities Director Emil J. Crown decided to transfer three workers from 
riding in cars to pounding pavements. 
s ae = 


CONVERSATION in Donovan’s Loop near Fisher Body in Cleve- 
land: 

“I see. where the miners are taking Election Day off te do 2 job.” 

“That’s what we'll have to get in our contract next year.” 


POST election remark to former Congressman George H. Bender: 
“Weren’t you the guy who thumbed his nose at labor during the 
campaign?” 


Bricks Fly as 
Gosser Is Sued 


TOLEDO, O.—Violence by goons, libel suits and wild 
charges are highlighting a dispute here between Richard 
T. Gosser, vice-president of the United Auto Workers, CIO, 


and QO. J. Pecord, former editor of the Toledo Union J ournal, 

CIO publication. o— = "2 eiuiak wraaniven 

ogude thames =r after a series of threats made over 

of character. The petition on file in the telephone. — 

court asserts that Gosser has ac- Toledo police say they are ‘puzzi- 

cused Pecord of using his labor con- ed over the window-smashing. 

nections to advise management wr 

against labor through the former| Vet's P Burns 
TOLEDO, O.—A number of moth- 


editor’s newly formed public Tela- 

tions agency. ers amd their small children nar- 
To those who know of Gosser’s|rowly escaped death as fire broke 
record in the very same field, the|out in the tinder-box structures of 
lthe Woodsdale Veterans Housing 


accusation comes from an individ- 
ual whose hands are none too clean |Project in Toledo, One mother and 
: her ‘one and one-half-year-old son 


in this respect. 
Med ade Nomen A 


During all the charges and coun-/ were 
ter-charges four‘tiricks’ were ‘niirled! 


a 


English Dean Here 
Thursday For Talks 


CLEVELAND, O.—Groups from 
a number of northern Ohio cities 
in addition to Cleveland are ex- 
pected to come to the Music Hall 
of Public auditorium here to 
listen to the Very Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. 

The Dean’s speech is scheduled 
for Thursday, Noy. 18, at. 8:30 
p.m. and is under the auspices of 
a Committee of Friends. Admis- 
sion is 75 cents, 

Denied entry to the United 
States on the pretext that his 
sponsors, the Council for Soviet- 
American Friendship, was “sub- 
versive,” the noted clergyman se- 
cured a visa after a national 


Races: this country. 


te 
| 
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| The U. 8. Forest Service owns the 


committee of leading public fig- 
ures was set up to invite him to 


 , 


Government 
Fiddles As 
Fire Burns 


SAND RUN, O.—The fed- 
eral government is still “in- 
vestigatine”’ methods of 
bringing under control the 
fire which has smouldered for 
two years in an abnormal} 
coal mine here with an in- 
creasing waste of natural re- 


sources. 


Enginers of the Bureau of Mines 
admit that the fire is “a definite 
health hazard” and “a menace to 
thousands of acres of timber, re- 
forested land and coal reserves.” 


But no definite move has come 
from Washington to check the fire. 


a 


surface land while-a private con- 
cern, the Greendale Minerals Co., 
managed to acquire the mineral 
rights. 

Ohio has had a number of fires 
of this character. The worst at pres- 
ent is at New Straitsville and it has 
been burning for nearly six years. 

“Many unusually large surface 
crevices are evident,” the federal en- 
gineers said concerning the Sand 
Run fire. “Intense heat, smoke and 
fumes come from these openings. 
Virtually all vegetation in the im- 
mediate area has been destroyed.” 

A continuation of the fire, the 
engineers said, means that “an in- 
creasing number of persons will be 
exposed to the insidious effect of 
the fumes and gases.” Sink holes 
and crevices are “a menace to the 
life of persons or animals in the) 
vicinity.” 

The enginers éstimated that it 
would cost $200,000 to carry out 
open cut work and the digging of 
a mile of tunnel to check the blaze 
‘and recommended stripping instead. 

“There is no assurance, however, 
that when stripping operations are 
started and air is admitted to the! 
partially worked-out mine that the 
fire will not spread rapidly and get 
gut of control,” the engineers con- 
cluded. 


CASH AWARD 
FOR LETTERS 


Here’s your opportunity to take 
in an extra $5 and you an do it by 
spending a part of your time with 
paper and pencil. 

The Ohio Edition of the Worker 
will pay $5 weekly to the best letter 
written by a. worker describing con- 
ditions in his shop. Letters should 
not be more than 400 words and 
should discuss such subjects as the 
speed-up, working conditions, _ the 
activity of the union, both good and 
bad, and other matters of interest. 

Letters should be addressed to 
the Ohio Worker, Room 203, 1426 
|W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. The-.offer 


| 
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Red-B iting Hits 


A Snag in UE 


Se 


Urge Non-Partisan 

Civil Rights Move 
CLEVELAND, 0. — William 0. 

Walker, prominent: Negro editor 


| whose Call & Post sépported Tom 


Dewey, has called upon Republi- 
eans, Democrats and Wallaceites to 
join in a national conference in 
Washington to guarantee the en- 
actment of civil rights legislation. 

“Our common enemy in those who 
oppose civil rights,” Walker wrote. 


“We can only defeat them by pre- 
senting a united front.” 

It is believed that a state-wide 
FEPC conference will be called in 
Ohio before the next General As- 
sembly convenes. The Democratic 
Party, holding a -majority in the 
state legislature, is pledged to sup- 
port FEPC. 


Spicer Trains 
Workers to 
Lead Speedup 


TOLEDO, O.—“You, too, 
can be a foreman” seems to 
be the slogan of the Spicer 
Manufacturing Co. here 
which is sending workers to 
Toledo University to study 
the application of speed-up 


| methods. 


Fifteen production workers have 
been selected from a field of 215 who 
were “qualified,” and they will at- 
tend the university at regular com- 
pany pay (no increase) for one full 
semester. Subjects taught include 
English, public speaking, production 
organization (speed-up), psychology 
and economics (strictly the capital- 
ist variety). 

This is the same company which 


now has over 2,000 unemployed | 


workers roaming the streets because 
management finds it more profit- 
able to have transmissions produced 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Ask Governor To 


Stop Extradition 


COLUMBUS, oO. — Governor 
Thomas Herbert has before him a 
proposal to decline to grant ex- 
tradition for an Alabama Negro 
who fled a road gang after being 
lashed with leather thongs weighted 


j}with silver dollars. 


Robert Woodall, now 31, was sent 
to the road gang at the age of 17 
with a sentence of 17 to 24 years 


on a charge of stealing clothing. 
He fied to Cleveland where his 


: 


Mansfield Local 


MANSFIELD, O.—What the employers of this indus- 
trial city hoped would prove to be a successful scheme to 
divide workers over~the issue of communism has badly 


©hackfired. 


~ With the suggestion stem- 
ming from management, cer- 
tain officers of Local 711, 
United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, CIO, pulled 
a rush act and were able to 
get a majority of 96 mem- 
bers attending a meeting to 
vote in favor of an anti-Com- 
munist amendment to the 
union’s constitution. 

This local, composed of workers 
at the Westinghouse plant, was 
sharply divided on the question. It 
was obvious, even to those promoting 
the amendment, that the loca] had 
no authority to make a change in 
the national constitution. 

And the attempt before a handful 


of members gave the lie that it is 
the left wing in the unions that seek 


the adoption of measures by a mi- 


nority group. 


‘The Westinghouse “victory”. gave 
the .employers. the notion that it 
would be well to repeat the act in as 
many unions as possible. The local 
press was cooperating as usual and 
here—so they thought—was a golden: 
opportunity to make the public be- 
lieve that the main concern of the 
workers was over Communism and 
not wages and the speed-up. 


* 


THE NEXT local selected by the 
bosses and their agents was 758, 
also a UE organization. The cock- 
Sure corporations built up the at- 
tendance at the meeting by en- 
couraging workers to be present. At 
Ideal Electric the foremen urged 
the workers to turn out, and the 
company even shut down the plar.¢ 
during the meeting. Second shift 
workers were permitted to make up 
the lost time if they went to the 
meeting. 

Out of a membership of 1,200, 
there were 400 present, a much 
higher percentage than those at- 
tending the Westinghouse meeting. 

The issues were explained fully. 

After discussion, the vote was 
taken and it resulted in an unani- 
mous decision to indorse the policy 
of the United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers and the consti- 
tution of the union. | 

And it was only shortly after this 
that the General Electric Corp., 
under UE contract, was forced to 
retract its libels against the Com- 
munist Party in newspaper advertis- 
ing throughout Ohio. 

Red-baiting hasn’t ended but it 
has received a sharp rebuff. 


family resides and has been em- 
ployed in that city as a tire re- 
capper. Woodall said he was sev- | 
erely beaten three different times 
and this determined him to make 


an escape. 


——E = 


YOUNGSTOWN, O 


the defeat. 


re 


J. EDGAR’S BOY LOSES 


0.—The behind the scene move by the. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to dictate the -election- of law enforcement 
officials took s beating here and organized labor was responsible for 


Ted P. Heden, Republican candidate for sheriff, implied that he 
ee ee ae, els Bs ane eee He also gave a 


so got columns of free publicity from the Youngstown 
steel trust mouthpiece, but when the ballots were counted 


J. Langley, Democrat, who had the backing of the steel 


unions, 


send tg RL. Gaston by 8 eebetaatied marete. of HAN 


Ms good until Jan. 1. 
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-Wanted--40, 000 


Dear Reader: © 


This is a personal letter addressed directly 
to you. The torial Department and the 
Management of The Worker are appealing to 
you to help us get 40,000 additional subscribers 
by January 15, 1949, the 25th Anniversary of 
The Worker and Daily Worker. 

For 25 years it has been you, the reader of 
our paper, who has got other workers to read 
and subscribe to it. It has been you who 
through thick and thin a the economic and 
political struggles of the workers, saw to it that 
the paper reached the wiaasen of the people. 

This campaign for 40,000 subs is part of a 
year’s campaign to guarantee a stable circula- 
tion to 100,000. (It’s been averaging 75,000 the 
past few months.) Imagine what an educa- 
tional force this will be for a progressive Amer- 
ica! 


dnd other features which 


paper. 


We do not have to tell you that the columns 
of our paper include up to date sperts reporting 


together with the 


fighting news make us truly a worker’s family 


But we ask you to tell this, say to four of 
your shopmates. Use Special Section 3 of this 
issue to help you sell the paper. Please note 
that we are offering on the back of the Special 
Section, a subscription rate of $2 a year, a sav- 
ing of 50 cents. We are confident the workers 
will jump at the opportunity of subscribing. 

See on page one of Section 3, some of the 
fighting headlines in our paper over the past 
25 years. These almost in themselves tell an 


inspiring story in the best traditions of Ameri- 
can labor and progressive journalism. 
show how we have consistently exposed the 
enemies of the people and fought for the unity 
of Communist and all other progressive forces. 


Today, our paper is needed more than ever. 
Bankers and generals are plotting to rush our 
country into war. They want war contracts and 


ew Readers 


world empire. At home, the anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist hysteria threatens to blot out . 
democratic liberty. The newspapers and the 
radio are saying that the election of Truman 


' méans that the common man doesn’t need his 


own party, the Progressive Party. But Truman 
hasn’t changed the drive to war. The bankers 
are still in his Cabinet. 


It is our paper, your paper, that alone can 
bring the people the truth about these life and 
death matters. 

As we complete this appeal to you, we have 
a feeling that we are talking face to face with 
you as friends and comrades. We are thinking 
about the same things, security, democracy, 
struggle against reaction, a grim determina- 
tion that Wall Street Imperialism will not have 
its way; that our -country will and must be 
returned to the common people, to the workers 


and farmers. 


Our paper, as in the past will help to do this. 

In closing, may we suggest if your subscrip- 
tion is about to expire or if you are one of the 
many readers who buys the paper in front of 
your shopgateé, on the street or on a newsstand, 
start the campaign for the 40,000 subs by send- 
ing your subscription. | 

Drop us a line with your suggestions, criti- 


- They 
cism, etc. 


With confidence that with your co-operation 
our drive will be successful, we are, 
Fraternally, 
John Gates, Editor 
Joseph Roberts, General Manager. 


- More Warrants Issued in 
~ Los Angeles Witchhunt 


LOS ANGELES.—More jailings are threatened in the®— 


witch-hunting grand jury 


“investigation” of Communists 


here as U. S. District Court Judge Pierson Hall issued five 
bench warrants for witnesses who®————~ 


had allegedly not answered sub- 
poenas to testify. 


U. S. Attorney James Carter an- 
nounced that federal marshals had 
been unable to serve 23 such sub- 
poenas. 


Carter made this announcement 
as he was arguing a motion before 
the U. 8S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for a stay of execution of an earlier 
court order releasing eight men and 
women who had refused to answer 
grand jury questions about the iden- 
tity of Los Angeles Communists. 


PROTESTS from the Negro peo-- 


ple of Los Angeles and other friends 
of civil rights have forced the Gov- 
ernment to drop charges against 


Frank Alexander, Negro Communist 
leader, who was one of the eight. 


Mrs. Marian Brooks Sherman and 
Mrs. Betty Forest, two other de- 
fendants, won the right to bail with- 
out going to prison. 

Alexander, chairman of the 62d 
Assembly District of the Communist 
Party, was told by Carter that he 
did not intend to hold him for fur- 
ther prosecution. He simply wanted 
Alexander to be “available.” 

The Negro weekly, the California 
Eagle, had carried front page ban- 
ner stories denouncing the witch- 
hunt. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS pick- 
ets continue demonstrating in front 


“Iris Noble (in white coat) and ‘Delphine Smith, two of the 
eight persons jailed in Los Angeles under the government’s Commu- 
nist probe, look over new subpoenaes to appear for a second time 
before a. federal grand jury. They had just been released from jail 
on bail after being sentenced te civil: comtempt for refusing te answer 
the grand jury's: questions: about ‘the: Communist party, ';.. _ 


of the Federal Building. And from 
inside the building come reports 
that the Government is seeking to 
jail the other defendants again. 

Mrs. Lilian Doran, the 11th per- 
son to be called before the grand 
jury, refused, like the others, to 
answer questions about the identity 
of Communist Party members. 


Dismissal of contempt charges fg 


against those questioned in the 
grand jury witch-hunt were urged 
yesterday by 111 businesmen, writ- 
ers, artists, doctors, educators, law- 
yers, union leaders and clergymen. 


“We have reached the point in Fe 7 


America where a knock on your door 


nightfall,” they warned. 


CIO unions and members in the 
Los Angeles area who have protested 
the jailings include the Stewards 
Council of CIO Longshoremen’s Lo- 
cal 26; Marine Cooks and Stewards; 
United Electrical Local 1421; officers 
and staff members of Furniture 
Workers Local 576. 


in the morning can mean prison by a4 


e 


“Free our husbands, they won't be stoolpigeons!” chanted three wives of political prisoners among 


the Los Angeles 10 sentenced to jail from now on until they talk. They are shown here 
line before Democratic hearquarters Saturday (1. to r.): 
Vivian Bissey. In the foreground are three of the daughters of Henry and Bea 8 

‘Suzanne 6, and: Barbara & ‘To the ‘right of Mrs. ‘Bigey'is'Mrs. Leuls' Frietman, wife: of 


Party assembly candidate’: |’ 


en 2 picket 


Mrs. Bea Steinberg, Mrs. Ada Debbs, and Mrs. 


teinberg, Myra and 
of the Progressive 
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WHAT THEY WANT? 


Questions and Answers on the 
Elections by Eugene Dennis 


—See Page 3 
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: 
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PICKETS DEMONSTRATE SUPPORT OF LOS ANGELES WITCHHUNT VICTIMS 


Singing “Solidarity Forever,” these pickets follow several Los Angeles victims of Kasinowitz (Daniels); former legislative director of the Los Angeles Communist Party, 
government's “talk or else” Communist probe as they return for the second time 


his wife,’ Violet, Ada Debbs, her husband, Ben, labor secretary of the local Communist 
a hearing room. The victims had been released from jail Party, Bea Bock and her husband, Phil, youth director of the Los Angeles Communist 
ze | a “civil contempt” sentence for refusing to turn stoolpigeon . Party. Others jailed were Frank Alexander, Negro World War II veteran and Com-~- 
the grand jury. When they stepped from their cells, they were handed new munist leader, Wesley Bissey, leader of the Independent Progressive Party, Mrs. Iris 
Hiivi +.» ) sabpeoenas' ordering their appearance “forth with” before the: grand jury: where they were. Noble and Mrs. Delphine Smith, Three, mothers. of young .children, Mrs, Mirians eel iil 
itis) sage”. mowe-questions they refused to answ er.. In the front row, left to right, are Harry Brooks Sherman, Mrs, Dorothy Forest and Mra, Lillian Doran were not jailed. 5... | 
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C. P. Gets. 
Record Vote 


New Jersey minority party re- 
sults—still untabulated in most 
counties—indicate the Communist 
Party vote Nov. 2 was larger than 
ever before in the history of the 
state, 

Official returns for Essex Ceoun- 
ty revealed 7,784 votes for Elwood 
Dean, Communist candidate for 
freeholder. The total ‘ represenis 
a seven-fold increase over 1946, 
when Lawrence Mahan, Commu- 
nist candidate fer governor, drew 
1,157 im the county. 

In Passaic County Alfred Eisen- 
berg, Communist nominee for 
state assembly, received 4,923 
votes. Last year the Communists 
got 819 votes, — ae 

Union County last week report- 
ed 2,218 Comunist votes as com- 
pared to 449 in 1946. = — 

The results are especially inter- 
oting in‘yiew of last year’s ter- 

campaign ‘against ciyil 
rights for New Jersey Communists, 
climaxed by the Trenton mob ae- 
- tion and ‘police spplattation of 
hall-owners in Newark. | 

The Newark Evening News er-. 
roneously listed Dean with 2,784 
Essex County votes—just 5,000 less 
thzn his actual total. Since O’Har, 
The Communist candidate’s cam- 
paign manager, said .a correction 


| Trust: Co. Secretary’ is ‘Cowles An- 


of more than a billion dollars 
“Passaic Citizens’ Association: 
ing Elimination,” they have 


for relocation of. the Erie tracks} 
‘away from the city’s main business 
section. . 

Anyone of the alternatives’ would} 
have the effect of a etna block- 
buster raid. 

Head.. of the. “Citizens” Associa- 
tion” is Thomas E. Prescott, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Passaic and 


drus, president of the _ Bank 
and Trust. Co. 


* 
WORKING CLOSELY with the 
“grade crossing elimination” group 
is a six-community “Pasaic-Bergen 


had been promised by the News. 


Community Planning Association, 


NEW 


News, is a high-powered combine-.of railroad, textile, real es- 
tate and banking tycoons whose firms represent an aggregate 


in assets. Fronting through a 
for Main Ave. Grade Cross-' 
presented the city commis- 


‘sion with a:set:of 13 “alternatives”"¢——. 


Inc.” headed by Col. Charles P. H. 
Johnson, president of Botany Mills 
land Albert F. Metz, vice-president- 
treasurer of Okonite, Inc., and pres- 


ident of the Passaic Chamber " of 


Commerce. 


Intertwining the rosters of both 
organizations are scores of equally 
powerful representatives. of New 
Jersey Big Business. 

Immediate aim of the “grade 
crossing elimination” group is ac- 
tually te prevent routing the 
railroad underground to eliminate 
the Main Avenue track hazard. 

Demanding the demolition 
working-class families’ homes in- 


The Big Fight Lies Ahead 


By Martha Stone 


(Chairman, New Jersey Communist Party ) 


The Third Party vote in 


was nationally. But the cold fact remains that in New 
Jersey, Nov. 2, the voters went to the — and 1h ats a 


landslide that—properly channeled© 


two-party combination that has 
ruled our state for decades. 

The returns were certainly no 
comfort for the Republicans. With 
three . Taft-Hartley Congressmen 
down and three others in by the 
skin of their teeth, Driscoll and 
Marsh are already talking about 
“reorientating” the. Grand Old 
Party to the labor vote. 


Just as certainly, the vote was 
no victory for Frank Hague. Just 
a'few months back, Hague launched 
a national movement to dump Tru- 
man—and Carl Holderman, right- 
wing president of the state CIO, 
took special radio time to congratu- 
late the Jersey -City boss. 

| Yet—just as certainly—it was 
no victory for the actual poli- 
cies of the Truman administra- 
tion to date. 

* 


IN VOTING against Dewey, the 
people voted for the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, for housing, for 
lower prices, for civil rights and for 
peace.- It was a mandate that. labor 
and the people gave to the Truman 
administration, demanding that our 
country return to a democratic 
course. 

‘The defeat of Dewey was no 
“miracle.” At the beginning of the 
‘campaign, the Republicans’ confi- 
dence of victory had validity. Ever 
since ‘Roosevelt’s death and ‘Tru- 
man’s adoption of bi-partisan reac- 
tion, the Democrats lost more and 
more ground. 

But the Wallace campaign 
changed that. ‘The powerful attrac- 
tion of Wallace among the people 


forced Truman more and more to 
adopt Wallace’s program—in words/ 


—for campaign purposes. ° 
_ For'"Truman, aided by the peo- 
ple’s hatred of the 80th Congress 
and by the “lesser evil theory} 
peddled successfully by many trade 
union leaders, the result was fe- 
election. 

But for the people it was a mass 
movement — reaction. : 


ce 
CONSIDER ‘New Jersey: 


© in the 10th Congressional +-40,000 votes cast for Wallace. 


District Fred Hartley—co-author 


fn ates Berrie 


: rts 2,7, 


i vote in the rural areas outside 


_| the Bill ef Rights. This was clearly 


: 


New Jersey - was small, as it 


r denedeek-nel ne equal ter Gee tanta 
of his own record as much as on 
that ef Hartley. Fred Hartley’s 
endorsement proved to be the 
“kiss of death.” — 


© In the Seventh C. D., Parnell 
Thomas’ 1946 plurality was cut 
down by more than two-thirds. 
In spite of 2 weak Democratic 
campaign, Thomas’ opponent, Car- 
lin, scored higher votes in many 
precincts than Truman. There 
can be no mistake that the anti- 
Thomas feeling in Bergen and 
Passaic counties rums deep and 
wide, The people have begun to 
learn that if they scratch a red- 
baiter, they will find corruption in 
office and a record of selling out 
democracy. 

@ In the Republican Fourth : 
C. D., indignation at the Burling- 
ton Bridge steal and fear of a 
return to Hoover depression days 
defeated the Republican and 
elected a Democrat, Howell. 

@ In Passaic County, Repub- 
lican Canfield got in with a bare 
margin of 150 votes over Joelson, 
the Democratic candidate; and in 
the First C. D. Wolverton was able 
to beat his nonentity Democratic 


opponent, Dongas, only Wy the 


Camden. 7 
*: 


THE INDEPENDENT Progressive 
Party played a very important role 
in these results. 


In the 12th C. D., for example, if 
the Democrat, Dudkin, had not 
demagogically stumped for the 
Wallace program he would not even 
have come close to defeating Kean. 

Campaigns like Katherine Van 
Orden’s in the 12th and Dr. Uyls- 
ses Campbell’s in the llth made 
history in our state. They will 
| produce a rich harvest of people’s 
support in the coming city, county - 
and state elections, 

*“The election showed that despite 
hysteria, ‘the people stand firmly for} 
Wallace movement received in this 
state which went far beyond the 


Farther proof that ever-growing 
numbers of people ig 


pleat, Party received in New Jer- 
sey——the largest in history. 

It showed that the advanced 
forces within the people’s move- 
ment have begun to realize the need 
for a Communist Party—the party 


lof socialism. It was a vote of trib- 


ute to the 12 indicted leaders who 
come to trial in a few days. It 
shows that the Communists have 
begun to learn how to keep their 
own identity in a mass coalition. 


* 

PROGRESSIVES must now dif- 
ferentiate between what the people 
were promised by Truman and the 
real character. of the Truman ad- 
ministration. The Truman victory 
does not spell defeat for Wall St. 
Truman was, and is, no lesser evil. 
Big Business is still in the saddle. 

Yet new possibilities exist for 
victory in the post-election period. 
The people have spoken up for 
the kind. of policies they want, 
and Truman must be forced to 
the wall to produce on his prom- 
ises. But only the united action’ 
of labor and the people can achieve 
this. 

Truman has already begun to lay 
the basis for retreat from his cam- 
paign promises, His supporters have 
already begun to. water down the 
people’s demand for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law. But the people 
voted repeal, not “revision.” 

Labor’s action must be sharp 
and clear. All efforts must be 
made to organize the workers, 
witheut any reliance on Truman, 


' 


| for repeal of T-H and restoration 


of the Wagner Act; for a genuine 
civil rights program which in- 
cludes an end to jimcrow and 
freedom for the “12”; for anti- 
lynch and FEPC legislation; for 
low-cost government housing, for 
price controls and for an end- to 
the Truman-Marshall-Dulles war 
policies. 

Truman will do everything he can 
to continue his administration’s re- 
actionary, imperialist course. But 
the people voted for the opposite— 
and now they must fight.to bring 
their desires to realization. 

Decisive in this whole struggle . 
is the Third Party organization, 
which is here to stay. Broad : 
masses who responded to the Wal- 
lace. domestic and foreign policy, 
but feared to vote for Wallace : 
because they mistakenly believed 
Truman to be a “lesser eyil,” must . 
now be organized into the Pro- 
gressive Party to achieve their 
mandate. . bi2 Ut et BBs 


| redbaiting is the vote 
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The big. fight, es, ghead, 


“/MASS HEARING MONDAY 
DECIDES FATE OF 2,000 


| and ‘wire. abeuine in: the ' United: 
Plates.) sok 


JERSEY 


2000 Face Passaic Streets 
--Erie RR Wants Their Homes 


PASSAIC.—aAn estimated 1,400 to 2,000 men, women and children will be homeless here 
if the Passaic City Commission puts its stamp of approval on a staggering Big Business plan to 
wipe out large sections of this city and relocate the Erie Railroad through working-class neigh- 
\borhoods.. Permanently demolished willbe more than 300 houses; most of them in the teem- 
ing Fourth Ward area. Behind the plan, promoted with steamroller publicity by the Passaic Herald- 


NEWS 


stead, the Big Business committee 
insists putting the tracks below 
ground would “ruin business” on 
iMain Avenue while engineering op- 
erations proceed, 

te 

BUT BEHIND the -“profit-before- 
homes”. campaign of the Chamber 
of Commerce groups is an even 
more startling objective. 

In a scheme similar to Montclair’s 
notorious. “Bagby Plan,” aimed at 
driving Negro and Italian families 
from the community, spokesmen for 
the six-city “planning association” 
have declared their aim is to elim- 
inate “blighted areas.” 

Net result— if the track-reloca- 
tion campaign succeeds—will: be- to 
freeze the critical housing shortage 
and force rentals even higher in 


working-class areas. 
* 

THE HERALD -NEWS, main 
mouthpiece for the campaign, tip- 
ped its hand in a special story by 
J. Gilbert Hill, staff writer for the 
Oklahoma City Times, boasting that 
a similar track-relocation . through 
heavily-populated neighborhoods of 
that city had boomed land costs and 
rentals- sky-high. 

“With moving of the tracks 
much of this property became val- 
uable industrial .sites,” Hill re-. 
ported for hig elated Passaic 

Chamber of Commerce sponsors. 

. “Land. increased In value a 
minimum of 50 percent and in. 
some casés many times what it 
would ever have brought fer the 
owner in sales prices or income.” 


. PASSAIC.—An open hearing will 
be held at Passaic High School 
Monday night, Nov. 15, on the re- 
jocation of the Erie Railroad tracks 
from the Main avenue business sec- 
tion into working class home neigh- 
borhoods. 

The hearing, an official meeting 
of the city commission, was called 
by Mayor Paul G. De Muro after 
city-wide protests against the 
Chamber of Commerce plan to de- 
molish large areas of workers’ 
homes heére. 

The date had originally been set 
for a state utility commission hear- 
ing to sanction the track relocation. 
Postponement of the utility com- 
mission action in favor of the city 
hearing was seen as a major vic- 
tory for opponente of the C of C 
“blockbuster” plan. 


* 


LEADING the city’s mass resist- 
ance to the plan have been the 4th 
bebe Non-Partisan Citizens League, 


the Passaic Independent Progres- 
sive Party and the Communist 
Party. Preparations for the hear- 
ing were made Wednesday night 
by the 4th Ward citizens’ league at 
a jammed mass meeting at Echool 
No. 12 and appeals were made to 
overfiow the Monday night pro- 
ceedings at the high school. 

“The people of Passaic want more 
housing, not destruction of the 
housing they have now,” Justine 
Eisenberg, chairman of the Pas- 
saic Communist city committee told 
The Worker. “They want the Erie 
tracks off Main Ave., but they don’t 
want them to run into their back- 
yards — and -they certainly don’t 
want their homes torn down to 
Satisfy a lot of greedy real estate 
sharks. 

“The tracks should be put un- 
derground where they belong. But 
no matter what happens on Main 
Ave., the first thing needed in Pas- 
Saic is a big program of low-cost 


housing and school construction.” 
J 


| 


NEWARK. — Local 
Cooks and Fc seme ; 


I Inion (AFL) this week forced 
a backdown by the Grant Co. in 
the three-week strike at the’ com- 


rooms. 


John Pappas, Local 399 business 
agent, announced the company had 
agreed to dismiss scabs employed 
at its eating-places and negotiate 
wage increase terms for the 100 
strikers, all members of Local 399. 


A token dollar-a-week increase, 
retroactive to May 1, was. agreed fo 
‘pending a final settlement as the 
men went back to work, 

In addition, the company agreed 
to drop injunction proceedings it 
had instituted against the local. 

- 


pany’s three ‘Market St. Lunch-|. 


Grant Co. Backs Down 


a setback for top international of- 
ficials of the AFL Cooks and Coun- 
termen’s union, who had demanded 
the strikers return to work for a 
one-cent flat increase with no fur- 
ther negotiations. 

Unsettled is the attack levelled 
by the international against Local 
399 for backing up the workers’ 
demands. An injunction—taken out 
by the international union officials 
against its own local during the 
strike—was disregarded by the _ lo- 
cal’s membership in spite of the of- 
ficial “unseating” of Pappas by the 
union’s top. brass. 

Prevailing. feeling expressed by 
ithe men returning to work. was that 
they would strike again if the 
management decided not to honor 
their own ‘elected negotiating com- 
mittee and Pappas as their elected 


THE SETTLEMENT was seen as 


representative. 


YARDLEY — Statements by -the 
national executive secretary of CARE. 
—government-endorsed private re-, 
lief center—usually get wide -news- 
paper coverage. But Paul | Comly 
Freneh,- CARE executive secretary 
and a Yardley resident, made a 
speech before the Lions Club here 
recently that was suppressed com- 
pletely by every major newspaper 


: 


No Iron Curtain, Yardley Lions Learn 


s 


Prench told the Lions at a reg- 
ular businessmen’s luncheon: “The 
iron curtain is a myth.” _ 

The Berlin crisis is “entirely uli- 
necessary, ” Prench said,“and “will 
probably end in our backing: down 
on the currency question.”.° . 

“The only thing we have to 
gain from the present situation Is 
the possible prestige of operating 

: an-airlift  at-a .cost: of $1,000,000 


| 


a day,” he declared@,ij74\!() o1'' 
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Up’n’ Down Jersey 23 Days... Who 
Killed Milton Lang ? 


The Chicago bonding firm that handled the aromatic 
NEWARK:—-Who killed Milton Lang? That is the question simmering up and 
down the streets of the Third Ward here, not far from the Avon Ave. pickle works where 


Burlington County Bridge deal—in which Major Gen. 
Clifford Powell turned over’a cool $300,000 for himself 

the 17-year-old Negro boy was shot to death by, Newark police. It is a question whose 
answer, according to the Essex? 


—is named Ketchum and Nongard. 
County prosecutor's office, “there’s GM MEN ‘STOP THE MUSIC | 


no great hurry” to find out. 
stead of the usual half-hour. 


In a nongarded Sk of course. .. . 
WAS Gov. Driscoll’s quick shirt-shaking’ afte: ‘the bridge scandal 


just a bit too shrill? 


> . + . 
For some reason, most of the papers didn’t exactly play up 
Powell's cool statement that “both Driscoll and Lewis (pro-Driscoll 


Senator from Burlington County) participated in preparing the way 


Those were the words of Capt, 


for such a transaction. ... Both definitely knew that the Iiegislation 


which was adopted, was requested by the Burlington Bridge Co... .I 
wrote each a letter and made it very plain that the legislation was 


desired by the Bridge Co... .” 


IN CASE you missed some of 


the vital statistics on the bridge 


transaction, it’s a fairly accurate commentary on Free Enterprise as 
she is played in the Garden State—and the other 47, incitentally. ... 


The Burlington. Bridge Co. sold 


two bridges (Tacony- Palmyra and 


Burlington-Bristol) just like that to Burlington County for $12,000,000. 


. . « Under state and federal law 


they could have. been bought at 


$4,900,000. Powells’ family and T. R. Hanff, president of the company, 
controlled 50 percent of the stock between them ., . and the General 


was general counsel for the outfit. 


MOST attention was centered on the Tacony-Palmyra end of the 
deal, that being the fattest. But there was nothing skimpy about the 
Burlington-Bristol stretch. Hanff was very frank te admit his com- 
pany had bought the bridge for $400,000 in 1946 and sold it to the 


county two years later for a mere $1,80,000 


(that’s 365 percent profit, 


and comes under the head of VERY free enterprise). 

If you want to know how it's done, gere's the formula according 
to Hanff: “I. was very friendly with the former owners of the Bur- 
linsten-Bristol span. oor So I organized a group of stockholders, all 


of whom have been my friends and 


associates for years.” 


See? You'll NEVER get anywhere hanging out with those guys 


down at the union hall! 


° . 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY DEP’T.—Newarkers rubbed their eyes 
last Friday when they saw this headline in the Star-Ledger: “POLL- 
STER UPSETS LAID TO SPLIT MENTALITIES.” Looked for a min- 


ute like the paper was really about 
that go into the public opinion poll 


to open up onthe kind of minds 
business. ... Believe it or mot, the 


Star-Ledger story was that the PEOPLE—and not the pollsters—were 


suffering from “schizophrenia”. . 


= 
THEN there was the big front-pager in the Jersey Journal] that 
had City Hall buzzing for a while . . . $50,000 was appropriated to 


“kick out or exterminate every rat 
Sorry, wrong number. ... 
THE PROSECUTION RESTS 


letter to the editer of the Trenton Times: 


in Jersey City... .” 


—No comment needed on this 
“Sir—I read with in- 


terest the story of Patrolman McMahon nabbing the burglars and 
bringing home the $10 worth of salami. 


“That’s good work. It’s 


not only illegal but positively immoral 


to make way with a pocketful of another man's salami. 
“Yet something is drastically wrong with a system which makes 
it possible to put $10 worth of salami in your pocket—STUART.” 


| 


ij Joseph Cocozza, county ballistics 


chief, when queried by The Worker 
this w on the identity of the 
police killer. 

Twenty-three days after . the 
murder of the homeless Negro 
boy, Capt. Cocozza said he. stiil 
had not examined the death bul- 
let. : . 
Prosecutor Minard was—again— 
“unavailable for comment” on the 
murder. pe 


' 


* 


YOUNG LANG, a ward of the 
State. Board of Children's Guar- 
dians, was shot in the. back by one 
of four Newark. cops. 


They are Lt.. Bernard, Patrolman. 
Cilincione, Patrolman Albertocki | ———_—. 
and Patrolman Schorn. 


The policemen found him asleep 
late Sunday night, Oct. 17, in the 
doorway of the Marks Pickle Works 
at 51 Avon Ave. Aroused, he began 
to run. One of the cops fired. 


City Hospital. 

Homicide Detective Boland told 
The Worker two weeks ago the po- 
lice department considers the kill- 
ing as a case of “justifiable homi- 
cide.” 


Urge Non-Partisan 


Civil Rights Move 
CLEVELAND, O. — William (QO. 


Walker, prominent Negro editor 
whose Call & Post supported Tom 
Dewey, has called upon Republi- 
cans, Democrats and Wallaceites to 
join in a national conference in 
Washington to guarantee the en- 
actment of civil rights legislation. 

“Our common enemy in those who 
oppose civil rights,” Walker wrote.} 
“We can only defeat them by pre- 
senting a united front.” 


| 


jpany’s. abiding love for its. em- 


id. Parnell Thomas under fed- 
The boy died the next night’ at/eral indictment for defraud- 


11948 to 1949 models, found—to its 
; |horror —a- i5- 10° 25-minute gap be- 


By GM.Joe 

LINDEN—General Motor played 
“Stop that Music” with its 2,000 
workers here last week. The mys- 
tery -was “Why Dont‘ You Spend 
An Hour With me?” 

And 120 Spring and Axle workers 
stopped it cold. 

The whole thing began when the 
company, going into the “slow pe- 
riod” during ‘the changeover from 


tweer) the Body ‘and Chassis: plants. 
‘Possibly .to Gemonstrate.the com- 


ployes, managemem refused to let 
them go home liat much earlier. 
Instead, it decreed the workers 


Gimmick in the deal was that 
the men would be paid for only 
seven and a half hours instead of 
the eight hours actually available 
to the company. 


To make the unpaid half-hour 
sweeter, music was prepared for 
the lunchroom loudsspeaker for the 
first. time since the war: 

The GM contract’ with Local 595 
bars any change in shift hours or 
lunch period: arrangements unless 
they are negotiated with the: union, 

So the 120 Spring. and: Axle men 
stopped work. | 

And, as a result, they stopped the 
company’s chiseling on the time of 
all. 2,009 Linden workers. 


must take an hour for lunch in- 


In fact, they stopped the music. 


Unseat Thomas, 


FAIR LAWN.—With Rep. 


ing the U. S. Treasury, parallel ac- 
tion is under way here ‘to petition 
Congress to unseat the Un-Amer- 
ican Congressmen as soon as it 
convenes. 


The move, announced by Arthur 
A. Donigian, Hackensack attorney, 
is based on Thomas’ pre-election 
demand that. Grand Jury action on 
charges against him be deferred till 
Nov. 2. The delay, granted by De- 
partment of Justice’s attorneys, re- 
sulted in the Un-American Com- 
mittee chairman's reelection by the 
slimmest majority in the 12 years 
he has been in Congress. 


General] feeling in Bergen County 
is that, apart from the Grand Juxy 
findings, ‘Thomas is unfit to hold 
his seat in Congress because of his 
refusal to have the fates placed be- 
fore the voters until after the elec- 
tion. 


} 


“The same procedure should be 


CAMDEN.—Demands for 


Urge Action on Camden Slum Rent Sharks 


federal, state and city action 


to clean up slum housing harzards reached citywide propor- 


tions here last week after AFL and CIO investigations 
showed intolerable conditions in@— 


North Camden tenemnts. 


. The Union Office for Social Serv- 
ice, joint AFL-CIO agency, revealed 
Seven families occupying a nine- 
room house at 326 State Street. 


Rent for.the nine rooms, owned 
by Mrs. Leonard Wisniewski of 1530 
Mt. Ephraim Aves., totalled $300 a 
month. 


Among the seven families are 10 
small children and two expectant 
mothers. 

- ‘There is one small toilet for the 
entire house. There is only one 
water tap. | 

The only exit from the three- 
story building is by way of the front 
door. - 

: 


TYPICAL of the families forced 
by the housing crisis to live in the 
State St. firetrap is that of Mrs. 
Leola Hoffman. She and her four 
children, ranging in. age from. 9 


down to 2, live in one room. Two of}. 


the children sleep on the floor. | 
Mrs. Hoffman. pays $11.50 a week}. 
for her family’s room. That is about 
25 percent higher than a five-room 

house, with front and back lawns,| 
in Camden County low-cost’ govern- 
ment housing projects... fae 
There are almost ‘ 'wio'* cooking! 


- Fro tt erate ws ee 7? 
." 


: 
} 
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facilities in the State St. building. 
Most of the families cook their 
meals in their rooms on small gas 
plates. 


‘Gas and electricity were shut off 
two weeks ago by Public Service 
after Mrs. Wisniewski, the building’s 
owner, failed to pay $34 service 
arrearages. 


Said Mayor George E. Brunner: 
“I am shocked to learn that such 
appalling condittions exist in the 
city.” 

The State St. firetrap is only a 
few blocks from Watson St., scene 
of last winter’s holocaust that took 
the lives of a mother and three chil- 
dren living in a condemned building. 


NEWARK.—Federal rent con- 
trol authorities have not a single 
investigator in the entire state of 
New Jersey, Michael Pecora, area 
rent director for 10 North Jersey 
counties, revealed’ here this week. 

“The 1947 housing rental act 
left us without enforcement pow- 
ers,” Pecora said. “Rent control in 
New Jersey is not being enforced.” 
Three. investigators In. the New 
York setup are sometimes as- 
signed . to sey ieee violations 
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AGAIN, AND AGAIN, AND APPLE the Watson St. holo- 
caust last March there was nothing left at 2110 but the charred bodies 
of a Camden mother and her three babies. 0 horn Ngee cds aca 
bi) gap hs alate or 
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‘JUST LIKE BILBO’ 


— " 
nl 
— 


Congress A: a 
used against ‘Thomas in’ the House 
of Representatives as was used 
against Bilbo in the Senate,” Doni- 


gian said. “After all, the two cases 
are a good deal alike.” 


The Bergen County Catholic War 
Veterans Association meanwhile - 
presented the Un-American leader 


with an award for his work in 
“combatting Communism.” ! 


The grand jury § indictments 
against Thomas, charging false 
listing of government employes in 
order to line his own pocket, one 
result in a jail term of 32 years. 


Party Lines’ 


By Lawrence Mahan 


One of the biggest upsets in this 
election was the Communist vote. 

Before Election Day, the polit- 
ical dopesters had us dead and 
buried. But the people wrote a 
different story at the polls. The 
Communist Party rolled up a record 
vote on Nov. 2. 

And every voter who pulled 
down the Communist lever showed 
greater understanding and cour- 
age than has been necessary in 
any election to date. 

* * 

THOSE voters are the best kind 
of supporters the Communist 
Party has. Yet in every county of 
our state the number of Commu- 
nist voters Was several times the 
number of members, and several 

times the number. of readers of 
our press. 

If these voters gave us support 
in spite of the biggest red scare 
Herr Goebbels’ imitators were 
ever able to work up, it stands to 
reason many of-them will be 
ready to subscribe to our Press 
and to join our Party. 


> « 


WHO are they? How can we 


* 


’ find them? 


Easier than you think. Just look 
around at the friends you made 
during the election campaign. . 
the people who really GROW. 

' ‘Then start talking. Sell a sub. 
Ask them te come to a Commu- 
nist Party meeting where the 
election will be analyzed. Tell them 
what they can do as Communists. 
‘Be ready. to spend whatever. time 
is needed to talk things over. 
- If we do all that,.we'll have a. 
real sendoff for Sid—and a wel- 


Pi disclosures in North | 


Were rite er tk 


| come for Martha—in subs): ang, 
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Dear Reader: 


This is a personal letter addressed directly 
to you. The Editorial Department and the 
Management of "The Worker are appealing to 
you to help us get 40,000 additional subscribers 
by January 15, 1949, the 25th Anniversary of 
The Worker and Daily Worker. 

For 25 years it has been you, the reader of 
our paper, who has got other workers to read 
and subscribe to it. It has been you who 
through thick and thin of the economic and 
political struggles of the workers, saw to it that 
the paper reached the masses of the people. 

This campaign for 40,000 subs is part of a 
year’s campaign to guarantee a stable circula- 
tion to 100,000. (It’s been averaging 75,000 the 
past few months.) Imagine what an educa- 
tional force this will be for a progressive Amer- 
ica! 

We do not have to tell you that the columns 
of our paper include up to date sports reporting 
and other features which together with the 
fighting news make us truly a worker’s family 
paper. 

But we ask you to tell this, say to four of 
your shopmates. Use Special Section 3 of this 
issue to help you sell the paper. Please note 
that we are offering on the back of the Special 
Section, a subscription. rate of $2 a year, a sav- 
ing of 50 cents. We are confident the workers 
will jump at the opportunity of subscribing. 

See.on page one of Section 3, some of the 
fighting headlines in our paper over the past 


25 years. These almost in themselves tell an 


inspiring story in the best traditions of Ameri- 
can labor and progressive journalism. They 
show how we have consistently exposed the 
enemies of the people and fought for the unity 
of Communist and all other progressive forces. 

Today, our paper is needed more than ever. 
Bankers and generals are plotting to rush our 
country into war. They want war contracts and 


| Wanted--40,000 New Readers. 


world empire. At home, the anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist hysteria threatens to blot out 
democratic liberty. The newspapers-and the 
radio are saying that the election of Truman 
means that the common man doesn’t need his. 
own party, the Progressive Party. But Truman 
hasn’t changed the drive to war. The bankers 
are still in his Cabinet. 


It.is our paper, your paper, that alone can 
bring the people the truth about these life and 
death matters. 

As we complete this appeal to you, we have 
a feeling that we are talking face to face with 
you as friends and comrades. We are thinking 
about the same things, security, democracy, 
struggle against reaction, a grim determina- 
tion that Wall Street Imperialism will not have 
its way; that our country will and must be 
returned to the common people, to the workers 
and farmers. 

Our paper, as in the past will help to do this. 

In closing, may we suggest if your subscrip- 
tion is about to expire or if you are one of the 
many readers who buys the paper in front of 
your shopgate, on the-street or on a newsstand, 
start the campaign for the 40,000 subs by send- 
ing your subscription. 

Drop us a line with your suggestions, criti- 
cism, etc. 

With confidence that with your. co-operation. 
our drive will be successful, we are, 

Fraternally, : 
John Gates, Editor 
J@seph Roberts, General Manager. 


nightfall,” they warned. 


~ More Warrants Issued in 


t 


»; m, bail after. heing sentenced 


Los Angeles Witchhunt 


LOS ANGELES.—More jailings are threatened in the 
witch-hunting grand jury “investigation” of Communists 
here as U. S. District Court Judge Pierson Hall issued five 


bench warrants for witnesses whoe 


had allegedly not answered sub- 
poenas to testify. 


U. S. Attorney James Carter an- 
nounced that federal marshals had 
been unable to serve 23 such sub- 
poenas. 


Carter made this announcement 
as he was arguing a motion before 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for a stay of execution of an earlier 
court order releasing eight.men and 
women who had refused to answer 
grand jury questions about the iden- 
tity of Los Angeles Communists. 

PROTESTS from the Negro peo- 
ple of Los Angeles and other friends 
of civil rights have forced the Gov- 
ernment to drop charges against 
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Frank Alexander, Negro Communist 
leader, who was one of the eight. 


Mrs. Marian Brooks Sherman and 
Mrs. Betty Forest, two other de- 
fendants, won the right to bail with- 
out going to prison. 

Alexander, chairman of the 62d 
Assembly District of the Communist 
Party, was told by Carter that he 
did not intend to hold him for fur- 
ther prosecution. He simply wanted 
Alexander to be “available.” 

The Negro weekly, the California 
Eagle, had carried front page ban- 
ner stories denouncing the witch- 
hunt. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS pick- 
ets continue demonstrating in front 


Iris Noble (in white coat) and Delphine Smith, two of the 


oo — 


of the Federal Building. And from 
inside the building come reports 
that the Government is seeking to 
jail the other defendants again. 
Mrs, Lilian Doran, the llth per- 
son to be called before the grand 
jury, refused, like the others, to 


Dismissal of contempt charges 
against those questioned in. the 
grand jury witch-hunt were urged 
yesterday by 111 businesmen, writ- 
ers, artists, doctors, educators, law- 
yers, union leaders and clergymen. 

“We have reached the point in 


answer questions about the identity | America where a knock on your door 


of Communist Party members. 


. “Free our husbands, they won't be stoolpigeons!” 
eight persons jailed in Los Angeles under the government’s Commu- the Los Angeles 10 sentenced to jail from now on until 


chan 


nist probe, look over new subpoenaes to appear for a second time line before Democratic hearquarters Saturday (1. to r.): 
before a federal grand jury. They had just been released from jail 


wee ite civil contempt for refusing to answer: Suzanne 6, and Barbara 8 Te 
poss sy hey vllne, ggand. jury's, questions about the Communistiparty.:':) |. +) \Rarty.assembly candidate 


CIO unions and members in the 
Los Angeles area who have protested 
the jailings include the Stewards 
Council of CIO Longshoremen’s Lo- 
cal 26; Marine Cooks and Stewards; 
United Electrical Local 1421; officers 
and staff members of Furniture 
Workers Local 576. 


Vivian Bissey. In the foreground are three of the daughters of Henry and 
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the right: of Mrs. Bissey is‘ Mrs. Louis Friedman, wife of the 
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PICKETS DEMONSTRATE SUPPORT OF LOS ANGELES WITCHHUNT VICTIMS 


Singing “Solidarity Forever,” these pickets follow several Los Angeles victims of Kasinowitz (Daniels), former legislative director of the Los Angeles Communist Party, 
government’s “talk or else” Communist probe as they return for the second time his wife, Violet, Ada Dobbs, her husband, Ben, labor secretary of the local Communist 
| Federal grand jury hearing room. The victims had been released from jail Party, Bea Bock and her husband, Phil, youth director of the Los Angeles Communist 
pending appeal of a “civil contempt” sentence for refusing to turn stoolpigeon Party. Others jailed were Frank Alexander, Negro World War II veteran and Com- 
the grand jury. When they stepped from their cells, they were handed new munist leader, Wesley Bissey, leader of the Independent Progressive Party, Mrs. Iris 
+ gubpoenas ordering their appearance “forthwith” before the grand jury where they were Noble and Mrs. Delphine Smith; Three mothers of :young children, Mry Miriam . ©. 


. 


= ‘mére questions they: refused te answer. In the front row, left to right, are Harry Brooks Sherman, Mrs. Dorothy Forest and Mrs, Lilllam Doran were not jelead, 
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Mass. Voters Nix 
Anti-Labor Bills 


By Leo Soft 
BOSTON.—Massachusetts voters turned thumbs down 


on three anti-labor referenda in an Eleetion Day demonstra- 
tion of labor’s strength that shook the state’s political foun- 


dations. Sponsored by the Big Money Massachusetts Citi- 


zens Union, the three bills would® ~ 
have banned the closed shop, lim- Taft-Hartley, the ouster of NLRB 


ited the right to strike, and estab- chief Robert Denham, and the re- 
lished state control over union elec-| VerTs#! of anti-labor decisions handed 


tions and internal ‘affairs. down by the NLRB. 

With the AFL and CIO working| The Wallace vote, slightly undef” 
hard in hand in the United Labor} 40,000, was lower than had been 
Committee, the bills were routed by| expected. The “liberal” stand 
a count of two to one. Some 2,000,000} forced on Democrats by Wallace’s 


voters cast ballots. campaign, and the prevalence of 
The defeat of the bills, pushed by| the “wasted vote” theory, worked 
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FORE RIVER BOYS 


Transit F are Gou oj ong 
Ready for Boston 


chusetts Citizens Union got their 
chance to “ask the boys at Fore 
River;” they’re still blushing. 
BOSTON, Mass.—A proposed subway fare increase for 
this city is about to explode in the face of one million riders 
of the Metropolitan Transit Authority. The blast may send 


The slogan, used in MCU prop- 
the house of local and state politics tumbling down. Predicted 


aganda smeared across the state, 
referred to last year’s bitter strike 
in The New England Worker two® , 
months ago, the nee increase later| Dave been trying to charge the rec- 


the Fore River shipyards. The 
MCU, claiming the strike was an 
example of “union bossism,” 
sponsored the three anti-labor 
referenda voted down on the 
state ballet. 

became one of the major issues in ord deficit to “labor costs.” Care- Amaia shore ioens Pe a 

the state’s political campaign. Demo- fully planted announcements of River ‘wackne tir po al 

cratic Governor-elect Paul Dever “tremendous deficits in store” have ingly against the bills 

charged that the MTA had already ma appearing all year in the local 

made preparations te boost fares a . new 

nickel to fifteen certs. The charge} The latest MTA attempt to pick 

was denied by Gov. Robert Brad-| Bostonians’ pockets is the last in a 

ford and by trustees of the MTA. |S€Ties of frauds which, if investi- 

Dever’s announced opposition to -evaupadt cre baag Mgipte::'. manana aphane 
= face tiene Was ele: top to bottom. The MTA is in theory 


in Truman’s favor. Thousands 


4 


fell flat on its face? Ask the boys 
at the Massachusetts Citizens 
Union! 
majority he piled up in Boston. 
The MTA trustees (Republicans) 
had bitterly denied that plars for a 


fare gouge were under way. But two 
days after Dever’s election on a “no 
fare boost” platform, the Boston 
Traveler, local Big Business organ, 
drazged up an “exclusive” story an- 
nouncing that the MTA was so short 
of funds that it would have to get 
more money or “stop operations in: 
December.” (Dever takes office in 
January.) 

Headlined “MTA Near Chaos,” 
the Traveler’s front-paze scare story 
actually predicted that subway cars 
would stop running if more money 
wasn’t gotten by December. The 
story ~leaked into the Traveler as 
Dever was leaving for a Florida va- 
cation. 

* 


WITH THE LEAK creating wild 
excitemer.t in Boston, the MTA 
rustees later announced that “it 
wasn’t so.” Enough money was on 
hand to .continue operations, but 
with a $9,000,000 deficit expected, 
“the MTA faces a financial crisis.” 

The Traveler’s original story had 
carefully suggested. that the MTA 
might not be able to meet its full 
payrolls. MTA public relations men 


hands as before. 


ti-million dollar deal by which the 
old Boston Elevated was “bought” 
by the cities and towns which it 
served. Control] remains in the same 


Gov.-elect Dever has announced 
that he will have the MTA books 
audited when he takes office. 
State Auditor Thomas Buckley 
has been after the books for years. 
Buckley’s report last year pointed 
out evidence of gigantic swindles 
in MTA property deals. 

The subway system consistently 
reported deficits even during war 
years when millions of extra pas- 
sengers were carried and wher no 
money was spent for new equip- 
ment. This year’s deficit reaches a 
new hich. 

* , 

THE MTA THIS YEAR has 
launched a new “construction” cam- 
paign. Millions spent on new sta- 
tions, tracks, etc., go to make the 
deficit: the deficit in turn is used to 
justify demands for a fare increase. 

Previously, construction and con- 
tracting jobs in Bostom have not 
been noted for their honesty. Mayor 
Curley, a Democrat closely associ- 
ated with Dever, won a national 
reputation when he was elected 


while under a federal indictment. 


Dean to Speak 


At Boston Hall 


BOSTON—New Englanders will 
hear the Very Rev. Hewlett John- 
son, Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, 
at this city’s Jordan Hall, Tuesday 
night, Nov. 16. 


It wasn’t easy; the English 
churchman had a harder time cros- 
sing the Atlantic than Lindbergh. 
Originally scheduled to make a tour 
for the American-Soviet, Friendship 
Council, the Dean was refused a 
visa by the U. S. State Department. 
The State Dept. doesn’t think much 
of American-Soviet friendship. 


The Dean, who has been known 
to say a few complimentary words 
about the Soviet Union and its peo- 
ple, is. considered a very dangerous 
person by the loyalty probers. He 
will be sponsored by 2. special “Ad 
hoc Committee of Welcome.” 


The Committee, led. by Harvard’s 
Prof. Ralph Barton Perry, is com- 
posed of prominent educators, 
churchmen, and civic leaders. Un- 
der the Committee’s sponsorship 
the Dean was finally given a visa. 

Tickete will be sold at the Jordan 
Hall door. 


a heavily financed advertising cam- 
paign, was, from labor’s viewpoint, 
the highlight of the state election. 
As The Boston Traveler editorially 
mourned, it blasted “the comfortable 
theory that labor cannot deliver the 
vote.” 


THE UNIONS’ CAMPAIGN 
against the bills mobilized Mass. 
workers for political action as they 
had never beem mobilized before. 
“Vote No on 5, 6, and 7” replaced 
“Good Morning” as a standard 
greeting in the mills and shops. 
Even small towns in the western 
part of the state, historically Repub- 
lican, voted the bills down. 

With thousands of the state’s 
workers politically active for the 
first time, the overwhelming vote 
against the bills, especially in the 
industrial cities, was a clear, con- 
scious, working-class vote. Mass. 
workers voted — as workers — 
against the mill owners and bank- 
ers who sponsored the referenda. 

Jubilant workers are flexing mus- 
cles they never krew they had. 
Rank-and-file pressure for contin- 
uinz the United Labor Committee 
was expected to grow. 

The political unity of the state 


| 


AFL and CIO would be a potent 
weapon in the fight for repeal of page 


“felt” Progressive but “voted” 
Democratic; the “silent vote for 
Wallace” in Truman’s total is con- 
siderable. 

The “wasted vote” theory took a 
pretty bad beating. With the com- 
plete trouncing of the labor bills, it 
is evident that any candidate solidly 
backed by labor is “in” in Mass. La- 
bor doesn’t have to settle for “lésser 
evils.” | 

* 


IN CONGRESSIONAL CONe- 
TESTS, Foster Furcolo, whom the 
Progressive Party decided not to op- 
pose, threw out. Republican Charles 
Clason. Furcolo is expected to vote 
on New Deal lines. 

Walter O’Brien, Progressive ard 
Democratic nominee, polled some 35 
percent.of the vote against Christian 
Herter in the traditionally Republi- 
can 10th CD. O’Brien ran on @ 
straight Wallace prozram.. | | 

Best Progressive showing in con- 
tests for State Legislature was Law- 
rer.ce Shubow’s 8,000 votes in Bos- 
ton’s Ward 14. The three elected 
Democrats, running as a siate 
against Shubow, polled 15,000. 

The Communist Party’s Election 
Statement appears elsewhere on this 


Election Statement of the Communist Party 


: 


On Nov. 2, labor delivered a 
smashing blow at Big Business and 
its Taft-Hartley representatives in 
Congress. 

The city cf Boston gave Truman 
a greater plurality than it gave 
Roosevelt in 1944. 

The workers, after two years of 
ihe GOP Congress, voted that they 
“had enough” and expressed their 
determination to travel on the path 
of the New Deal. . 

They voted: for the things Tru- 
man promised: a 50 percent in- 
crease in Social Security benefits, 
for the excess profits tax, for hous- 
ing, for the repeal of Taft-Hartiey, 
and for the much advertised civil 
rights program of Truman. 

They voted for a policy of peace, 
expressed in the proposal to send 
Vinson to Moscow. 

In Massachusetts the voters 
snowed under the anti-labor refer- 
enda, one of which would have 
ended the union shop. They elected 
Paul A. Dever by over 300,000 plu- 
rality, and gave him a Democratic 
General Court for the first time in 
history. This was an endorsement 
of Dever’s campaign program: no 
fare increases, reduction of gas, 
electric and telephone rates which 
had been increased under Bradford, a 
real state housing program, reduc- 
tion in the price of milk, boosted 
by Bradford’s State Milk Board. 

ye | 

THIS VICTORY over Big Busi- 
ness, coming as a clear mandate 
for the betterment of the people's 
living standards and civil rights, 
was possible ONLY because of the 
campaign of the Progressive Party 
and Henry Wallace, It was that 
campaign by Wallace which placed 
the issues squarely before the peo- 
ple and forced Truman and Dever 


to campaign on them. 


cannot be measured by the 38,000 
votes cast for Wallace in Massa- 
chusetts. It must be judged more 
by those districts where the “lesser 
evil’ theory was not a factor. In 
the 10th C.D., Walter O’Brien, cam- 
paigning openly for Wallace at all 


times, repudiated by the Democratic 


Party, received 52,000 votes. 


Similarly, Lawrence Shubow re- 
ceived 8,300 votes in Ward 14, Bos- 
ton, where Wallace received 2,700. 
It is clear that in these and many 
other districts the results show that 
the Progressive Party has the bal- 
ance of power that can determine 
the fate of other candidates. 


Already we see that Truman and 
the Democratic Party cannot be re- 
lied upon to carry out the people’s 
mandate, Already they talk of a 
new labor-management bill for in- 
dustrial peace. Instead of return- 
ing to the Wagner Act, they are 
cooking up a: sugar-coated, Tru- 
manized Taft-Hartley Act. But 
Labor voted for Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram, and that means the Wagner 
Act. 

* 


IN SPITE ‘of his promise of a 
90 percent increase in Social Se- 
curity, Truman is already begin- 
ning to re-assure business with talk 
of “economy,” especially in the face 


of expected armaments appropria- 
tions. —Two days after the election, 
the promises to the Jewish people 
on Palestine were broken. In Mas- 
sachusetts the MTA has created a 
scare about the danger of all serv- 
ices being stopped and wages be- 
ing cut unless the fare is raised. 
By such methods, by threats of 
layoffs and a sit-down strike of 
capital, Big Business hopes to panic 
the out. of the fruits of the 


(The Progressive Party's \strength: 


y Yiiandate and to give the, 


Trumans and the Devers a conve- , 


nient excuse for crawling out from 
under their promises. 

The people can win what they 
voted for! But they can win only 
through their own independent 
struggle. They will get nothing if 
they sit back and wait, while they 
place their reliance on the Dem- 
ocratic Party of Big Business. Trade 
union leaders who advise such re- 
liance will only hold back the 
struggle which alone can guarantee 
the things the people voted for. 
Such leaders will be the first to 
compromise on a new version of 
the Taft-Hartiey Law. 

Labor and the people must begin 
at once the fight for the mandate. 
The United Labor Committees 
which did such a magnificent job 
in defeating the referenda can do 
a similar job for the Wagner Act. 
They must be on guard against any 
national Slichter Act, which is 
what a new “labor-management 
law” will be. 

EVERY LOCAL UNION should 


1 begin at once the kind of cam- 


paign it conducted against the 
referenda. Petitions, buttons, stick- 
ers, post cards, and telegrams 
should be circulated in every shop. 
Workers should be urged to activize 
the people in their neighborhoods 
as they did in fighting the Massa- 
chuetts anti-labor bills, 

The struggle against Taft-Har- 
tley and for the Wagner Act can- 
not wait until the January session 
of Congress. Organized workers 
must demand that the Denham 
rulings against mass picketing and 


Permitting scabs to vote in union! 


elections be rescinded at once, and 


that Denham, the anti-labor stooge 


heading the Labor Board, be kicked 
out, mi: 

The struggle against the refer- 
enda was successful because the 


while labor movement was involved 
in it. The CIO, the AFL, inde- 
pendents, and the powerful United 
Electrical Workers, all together did 
the job of rallying the workers and 
general public. Workers must in- 
sist that these labor bodies come 
together in an all-out fight for the 
Wagner Act. Workers must rebuff 
those who prevent such unity by 
continuing red-baiting tactics, | 

The coming CIO conventions in 
New England give an opportunity 
to. see whether the leaders of labor, 
such as Boulanger and Salerno, 
‘will support a national Slichter Act 
or will stand up and fight for the 
Wagner Act. Workers should make 
clear their demands for the Wag- 
ner Act now. 

Labor in Massachusetts must 
now demand that the General 
Court repeal the Barnes Bills. That 
is the clear mandate of the voters. 
It should organize campaigns to 
increase unemployment insurance 
benefits, to insure unemployment 
benefits for strikers, and to end 
waiting time. This is absolutely es- 
sential in view of the layoffs in the 
textile, shoe, furniture, leather, 
steel and other plants in New Eng- 
land. It should demand a program 
of accident and sickness insurance. 

THE PEOPLE must demand that 
Dever carry out his promises of 
lower prices. Steps must be taken 
to force the various commissions 
to lower milk, gas, electric, and 
telephone rates. Bus fare increases 
must be rescinded. No increase in 
MTA fares! Tax the big corpora- 
tions to meet all MTA deficits! 

Demand that Truman and the 
Democrats roll back prices to OPA 
levels! Workers, housewives! Sup- 
port the call of the Progressive 
Party to organize High Cost of Liv- 
ing clubs in, your block to take 


gbeys ta‘ Yorde\Truman, Dever, Con-| 


gress, and the General Court to 
deliver, These clubs can be power- 
ful instruments in exerting the peo- 
ple’s pressure through letters, tele- 
grams, delegations to representa- 
tives in the General Court and 
Congress, 

Organize the fight in. every 
neighborhood for the anti-lynch, 
anti-poll tax and FEPC bills. But 
don’t wait. Organize and support 
such struggles as that at the Tim- 
othy Smith Department Store de- 
manding jobs for Negroes. Bring 
pressure on the PEPC in Massa- 
chusetts to force Timothy Smith to 
hire Negroes, Organize this fight 
to win jobs for hundreds of Ne- 
groes in other stores, in the big util-— 
ities, and in industry. 

Fight for peace. Demand that 
Vinson be sent to Moscow. Stop 
sending more billions to China, use 
them for veterans’ housing. Organ- 
ize neighborhood committees of 
Jews who «pported Truman and 
those who supported Wallace to 
stop the betrayal of Truman's Is- 
rael promises. 

Organize to defend democracy by 
freeing the indicted twelve Com-. 
munist leaders. Remember the les- 
son of the special session. All of 
Truman’s program was lost behind 
a smoke screen of a spy scare. In 
Massachusetts the new Attorney 
General is pledged to prosecute the 
Communists. The people of Mas- 
sachusetts for two years now have 
rebuffed the little Dies gang. They 
must be stopped again. — 

The Communist Party is a Party 
of struggle. Only struggle can: win 
the people’s mandate. Build the 
Communist Party for the struggles 


ahead. Join the Communist Party 
and help lead those struggles! 


EMANUEL BLUM | 
For the District Committee 


Progressives to Prepare 


- For City and State Races 


RICHMOND, Va.—“What the Wallace movement should do now that Truman has 
been elected is to build up the organization and start sending progressive minded citizens 
to the city councils, state < sanaco e and other i positions.” 


New Meevyweight I in n Family: ™* 


9 oow That was the general opinion of 


Peet ees S eo. tions. 
Pas ¢ 


oe on, .* oe ee ee 7 


<<: | AFL, at least the leadership, went 
ene ee around plugging for Truman and 
hm + = |the Republican congressional and 
. |senatorial candidates. The same 
¢|was true of the Negro leadership. 


Conway, Ark., weigh- 


Be voiced this weekend. 


./ whelmingly agree that Wallace was 


: This feeling that Truman was the 
hea | “lesser evil” 
a janswered by the Progressive move- 


<< | Negro leaders went out campaign- 
f= | ing for the Republican candidate for 
222..|Congress was not explained, Nor 
3 was there an explanation since both 
s;|the Byrd Democratic candidates 
*./and the Republicans agreed to a 
e= 1“ on keeping the Taft-Hartley 
4“ * | Act, on “no civil rights legislation,” 
Be etc. 


ing 248 pounds, is shown with her newborn infant son who tipped the 
scales at 1714 pounds at birth. Elmer Paul, the little heavyweight, is 
24 inches long. The father, Ira Hackler, a brickmason, is 63 years old. 
The attending physician, Dr. George Harrod, is, himself, 79 years old. 


Klan Flaunts Might 


To Frighten Voters 


By Sylvia Hall 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala:—Ku Klux Klan activity, break- 
ing out throughout the State of Alabama the night before 


elections as a means of intimidating Negro voters, continues 
—@now as an attempt to threaten those 


Straw Poll Explodes 


Dixiecrat Strength 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala—The ma- 
jority vote given. to tne Dixiecrats 
on election day in Alabama is by 
no means a true measure of the 
Dixiecrats’. strength in this state. 

By promising that a successful 
court fight after the elections would 
force the Democratic electors to vote 
for Truman, both Gov. Folsom and 
the state CIO urged Alabama voters 
to go ahead and mark their ballots 
under the rooster for Democrats 
who are pledged to Gov. Thurmond. 


An interesting incident whoch 
happened in Phoenix City, a strong- 
hold of the KEKE, shows unofficially 
that the voters are not all of Dixie- 
crat sentiment. 

A straw vote was taken there by 
the Mayor in conjunction with the 
regular voting. This straw vote bal-} 
lot; passed along with the official 
ballot to each voter, gave President 
Truman 834 votes to Gov. Thur- 
mond’s 80, 


Mississippians Spurn 
- New Vote Restriction 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The white 
voting masses Of Mississippi over- 
whelmingly rejected an amendment 
which would require even tighter 
voting restrictions in the state. 

This action, a victory for southern 
Negro and white masses who are 
fighting for the right to vote, comes 
as a blow to Dixiecrat fascists who 
attempted to tighten voting quall- 
fications in Mississippi. 

The amendment, introduced by 
white supremacist Sen. Eastland re- 
quiring voters to have “good moral 
character,” was recognized by the 
white voters as a trick to disqualify 
them. Much opposition was based 
on the almost unlimited authority 
that wouki be invested in the ap- 
pointive . election coc eae to 
disqualify a votefpi».-" §£%) 


| 


a and: park/ near the highway, : 


| a8 200 hooded 


who would urge for Civil Rights 
legislation. 


In Tuskegee, a black belt county 
seat where ‘Negroes constitute a 
four to one majority, two crosses 
burned 9n Monday night. One cross 
was burnej rreceding a parade in 
front of the Court House. The 
motorcade of Klansmen drove to an 
intersection leading to Tuskegee In- 
stitute and hurned another. Re- 
perts vary *hat there were from 30 
to 200 hodded men. 


Another rag-wrappéd cross was 
burned near & Negro business sec- 
tion in Gadsden, Alabama. 


A printed pamphlet, discussing 
radical issuer and signed by a Bir- 
mingham KKK organization, was 
circulated throughout the city of 
Gadsden. 


The Klan has become quite bold 
in putting up signs advertising their 
‘organization in many small towns in 
the Black Belt area. 


The night after-elections a seven- 
foot wuoden cross was burned on 
the campus of the University of 
Alabama, Officials cf the university 
whitewashed this by calling it a 
student “prank.” 

Thursday night the KKK held a 
denionstration and initiation in an 
open field on a highway a few miles 
ou‘side of Birmingham. 


Two thousand spectators watched 
. intoned the initi- 
ation rites and 100 initiates answered 
the oaths that would bring them 
into the organization. 

-The rites, lasting over an hour, 
were well staged. Floodlights were 
strung on poles giving light to the 
ceremony. Power lines were strung 
throughout the field so that the 
multi-bulbed electrical crosses and 
ceremonial tables were well lighted. 

Alabama Highway Patrolmen, 
Sheriff's deputies and. uniformed 
policemen. assisted in directing 


various Negro and other leaders 


Although the Negro people over- 


the “best man,” they voted for Tru- 
man because “Wallace~ had no 


chance to be elected this time.” 
Was not sufficiently 


ment and in the opinion of many 
people was one of the major fac- 
tors for the outcome of the elec- 


The labor movement, CIO and 


Why the labor leaders and the 


ALTHOUGH the Negro leader- 
ship mobilized all its resources in 
getting out the vote, in raising funds 
for the National Democratic Party, 
there is no illusion in their mind 
as to what Truman will.do on civil 
rights legislation. — 


Some of the top Negro leaders 
expressed to this reporter the need 
for “mobilizing for the big fight” 
which will be necessary to get even 
some of the election promises into 
law. In the course of this discus- 
sion the need for “continuing the 
Wallace movement” around issues 
and electing Progresives was ex- 
pressed almost unanimously. 


Despite almost daily editorials 
against Wallace in the Virginia 
press, the vote for the Progressive 
Party ticket for President passed the 
2,000 mark. In the vote for United 
States Senate, Mrs. Virginia Foster 
Durr rolled up 4,276. These are in- 
complete figures—a number of 
precincts still not reporting. 

In the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict (Norfolk and Suffolk) Jerry O. 
Gilliam, Negro candidate for Con- 
gress on the Progressive Party, re- 
ceived 2,000 votes. In the Eighth 
District, Mrs. Sara D’Avilla received 
well over a thousand votes, incom- 
plete returns, in the race for Con- 
gress against Howard Smith and 
two other candidates. 

The Communist Party candidate 
for Congress from the Third -District 
(Richmond and vicinity) received 
942 votes (incomplete). Over 400 
of these came from the farm areas, 
where an intensive campaign was 
carried on to reach rural people. 
This paid off in votes which were 
not received in the previous cam- 


- 


tives, 120 dre from the 13 southern states. 
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The South in Struggle 


What Election Results 
Mean for Southerners 
By Sam Hall . 


Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


hi THE FIRST flush of the Nov. 2 election returns many 

labor and liberal-minded people went overboard on the 
incoming 81st.Congress. Still in the rosy glow of Truman’s 
demagogic promises, they read the figures on Congress. 


They say: Democrats 263, Republicans 171 in the House, 
and Democrats 54, Republicans 42 in the Senate. — 


“This is it!” these people screamied. “Now we'll get everything 
Truman promised.” 

By now Truman’s actions in the. UN controversy on Israel and 
the swiftness with which his Wall Street Secretary of Defense Forrestal 
has called his war mobilization conference are caus- «ss 
ing many questions in the minds of those who voted feausae 
for him. A little more time and the others will begin & 
to understand a good bit more about Truman. Bee aren 

But I want to take up one aspect of that great f:23 = =a 
“progressive” 8ist Congress. SO ae oe 
Of the 263 Democrats in the House of Representa- #227 
Of the Paaaeee 
these same fae 


54 Democratic Senators 26 are from 
southern states. Se ae ee 
Unquestionably that’s not the whole story on the (7 ge = 

whole story on the strength of reactionary southern = 
Democrats in the incoming Congress. Most of the }22350 
southern Representatives and Senators, because of /i7igeme 
the small vote in most southern states and because [397s 
of the virtual dictatorship of the Democratic Party ig 
in these states, have long terms in Congress. Key & . aoe 
jobs on congressional committees are given out on the basis of seniority. 
This will mean that control of many of the most important congres- 
sional committees will fall into the hands of southern Congressmen, 
If you want to judge what that will mean, search your memory 
for what happened under Roosevelt. Time and time again these 
southern politicians, representing the Wall Street-landlord combination, 
blocked in ‘committee important New Deal legislation. In those days 
we had a President who would fight for his program. He rallied the 
people to fight against this type of action. It was because of this 
that so many progressives over the nation came to realize that the 


winning of full voting rights in the South was of vital importance to - 


the entire country. | 

In the 8lst Congress, with a President who promised everything 
to get elected, yet who, because of his Wall Street masters, will do 
only what the people force him to do, the fight against the blocking 
tactics of southern Congressmen will fall completely to the people. 

« « . 

IN ADDITION TO TAKING a full part in the nationwide mass 
pressure on Truman to force him to act on his promises or be exposed 
before the nation, the people of the South must prepare to wage a 
tremendous campaign to force southern Congressmen to act on behalf 
of the people who elected them instead of the Wall Street bosses who 


opportunity. 


in the fighting days of Roosevelt’s 


despite the fact that the majority 


Tule ovtér the South. 


issues for which the people voted 


In all of these broad struggles 


for progress in this country. We 


paign of the Communist Party. 


that responsibility. . 


hold the entire South in semi-colonial bondage. 
Progressives in the South must realize quickly that this is not 
only their immediate duty and responsibility. It is their tremendous 


The people of the South are in motion now more than at any. 
time since Reconstruction. The Negro people’s movement is advancing 
with growing unity and strength. The fact that close to 900,000 Negroes 
were registered to vote in the South this year (as against less than 
150,000 in 1940) is a tremendous people’s asset that was not present 


New Deal. 


More workers are organized in unions now than ever before, 


of southern workers are still un- 


organized. Other sections of the southern people are stirring. And now 
there is the young Progressive Party challenging the Democratic Party 


The main task of all progressive-minded people in the South, 
among whom the Progressive Party must play a key role, is to build 
the broadest possible united actions of southern people around the 


on Nov. 2. 


In the first place the southern people must move powerfully to 
prevent the united front between Dixiecrats and “regular’’ Democrats 
in the South from blocking all civil rights measures in the 8lst Con- 
gress. And the same holds true on such issues as the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the passing of a higher minimum wage, ek. 


on issues, progressives must expose 


the growing war danger and show the people that NONE of these 
domestic demands can be achieved unless we stop the drive toward 
War and turn our nation’s course toward peace. 

We southerners have a tremendous responsibility in the fight 


can, we must, we will live up to 


— 


United Labor Vote Defeats Closed Shop Ban 


By R. L. Chambers 

SANTA FE, N. M. (PP).—Thou- 
sands of labor votes from Los Ala- 
mos union members and the unity 
of the AFL and CIO combined to 
defeat a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would have out- 
lawed the closed and union shop 
in New Mexico. | 

The measure was soundly defeated 
by three large labor bloc votes: CIO 
miners in the southern part of the 
state, AFL unionists who work at 
the Los Alamos Atomic Energy In- 
stallation and building trades work- 
ers in Albuquerque. 

The heavy labor vote was directed 
against a big business-sponsored 
proposal, named by its backers a 
“right to work” bill. 

* 

MUCH OF THE CREDIT for de- 

feat of the amendment was .given 


tradfic:as the cars-began to pile up 


| to civic leaders, educators! :, and, 


church dignitaries, who spoke out 
against what labor called the “right 
to slave” bill. 

Guiding the measure through the 
legislature last year and backing it 
to the hilt with thousands of dollars 
for publicity was a front organiza- 
tion, the New Mexico Council of 
Associations. 

The council was the child of the 
New Mexico Cattlegrowers Associa- 
tion, Laundry Owners Association, 
Wool Growers Association and the 
few other big business outfits in this 
state. 
| POLITICAL LEADERS, though 
friendly to labor, dodged taking a 
stand on the measure. Only de- 
feated Republican senatoria) candi- 
date Patrick J. Hurley, who lost out 
to Clinton P. Anderson, opposed it. 

However, just. before the polls 

». &, State Democratic leader. 


to New Op F urging them to 
vote against the amendment. State 
party treasurer Victor Salazar said 
that he “p‘ersonally” opposed -the 
amendment, as did the Democratic 
Party. This came from a man who 
had been influential in steering the 
measure through the legislature. 

Labor quickly grasped the reason 
behind the flip-flop. Previously an 
unknown power in New Mexico, 
labor had suddenly assumed stature 
by its battle against the odds in 
opposition to Amendment No. 3. In 
a state made up primarily of small 
subsistence farms and large ranch 
holdings, labor banded together to 
work for @ common cause and suc- 
ceeded. in swinging New Mexico 
into the column of states where the 
union man has a decisive vote. 

The loca] politicians have had @ 
rude awakening. So has the New 


opened 
sent thousands ‘of | personal . letters} 


‘Mexico Council of Associatiens,; -»\0< 


AY, 


NOVEMBER 14, 1948 _ 


ni 


Dear Reader: 


to you. 


ica! 


and other features which 


paper. 


This is a personal letter addressed directly 
The Editorial Department and the 
Management of The Worker are appealing’ to 
you to help us get 40,000 additional subscribers 
by January 15, 1949, the 25th Anniversary of 
The Worker and Daily Worker. 

For 25 years it has been you, the reader of 
our paper, who has got other workers to read 
and subscribe to it. It has been you who 
through thick and thin of the economic and 
political struggles of the workers, saw to it that 
the paper reached the masses of the people. 

This campaign for 40,000 subs is part of a 
year’s campaign to guarantee a stable circula- 
tion to 100,000. (It’s been averaging 75,000 the 
past few_months.) Imagine what an educa- 
tional force this will be for a progressive Amer- 


We do not have to tell you that the columns 
of our paper include up to date sports reporting 


together with the 


fighting news make us truly a worker’s family 


But we ask you to tell this, say to four of 
your shopmates. Use Special Section 3 of this 
issue to help you sell the paper. Please note 
that we are offering on the back of the Special 
Section, a subscription rate of $2 a year, a sav- 
ing of 50 cents. We are confident the workers 
will jump at the opportunity of subscribing. 

See on page one of Section 3, some of the 
fighting headlines in our paper over the past 
25 years. These almost in themselves tell an 


Wanted--40,000 N 


inspiring story in the best traditions of Ameri- 
can labor and progressive journalism. They 
show how we have consistently exposed the 
enemies of the people and fought for the unity 
of Communist and all other progressive forces. 


Today, our paper is needed more than ever. 
Bankers and generals are plotting to rush our 
country into war. They want war contracts and 


ew Readers 


world empire. At home, -the anti-Soviet and | 
anti-Communist hysteria threatens to blot out 


democratic liberty. 


The newspapers and the 


radio are saying that the election of Truman 
means that the common man doesn’t need his 
own party, the Progressive Party. But Truman 
hasn’t changed the drive to war. The bankers 
are still in his Cabinet. 


It is our paper, your paper, that alone can 
bring the people the truth about these life and 


death matters. 


As we complete this appeal to you, we have 
a feeling that we are talking face to face with 
you as friends and comrades. We are thinking 
about the same things, security, democracy, 
struggle against reaction, a grim determina- 
tion that Wall Street Imperialism will not have 
its way; that our country will and must be 
returned to the common people, to oe workers 


and farmers. 


Our paper, as in the past will hehe to do this. 

In closing, may we suggest if your subscrip- 
tion is about to expire or if you are one of the 
many readers who buys the paper in front of 
your shopgate, on the street or on a newsstand, 
start the campaign for the 40,000 subs by send- 
ing your subscription. 

Drop us a line with your suggestions, criti- 


cism, ete. 


With confidence that with your co-operation 
our drive will be successful, we are, 
Fraternally, 
John Gates, Editor 
Joseph Roberts, General Manager. 


More Warrants Issued in 


Los Angeles Witchhunt 


LOS ANGELES. —More jJailings are threatened in the®— 


witch-hunting grand jury 


“investigation” of Communists 


here as U. S. District Court Judge Pierson Hall issued five 


bench warrants for witnesses who® 


had allegedly not answered sub- 
poenas to testify. 


U. S. Attorney James Carter an- 
nounced that federal marshals had 
been unable to serve 23 such sub- 
poenas. 


Carter made this announcement 
as he was arguing a motion before 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for a stay of execution of an earlier 
court order releasing eight men and 
women who had refused to answer 
grand jury questions about the iden- 
tity of Los Angeles Communists. 

PROTESTS from the Negro peo- 
ple of Los Angeles and’other friends 
of civil rights have forced the Gov- 
ernment to drop charges against 


Ae a : : - Sieh Rint ’ “4 a & and 


° a 


Frank Alexander, Negro Communist 
leader, who was one of the eight. 


Mrs. Marian Brooks Sherman and 
Mrs. Betty Forest, two other de- 
fendants, won the right to bail with- 
out going to prison. 

Alexander, chairman of the 62d 
Assembly District of the Communist 
Party, was told by Carter that he 
did not intend to hold him for fur- 
ther prosecution. He simply wanted 
Alexander to be\/available.” 

The Negro weekly, the California 
Eagle, had 4 edrried front page ban- 
her stories denouncing the witch- 
nunt. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS pick- 


ets continue demonstrating in front 


Iris Noble (in white cies and Delphine Smith, two of the 
eight persons jailed in Los Angeles under the government’s Commu- 
nist probe, look over new subpoenaes to appear for a second time 
before a federal grand jury. They had just been released from jail 
On bail after being sentenced to civil contempt for refusing te. answer 
the gtand jury's guestions about the Communist party,,,. 


of the Federal Building. And from 
inside the building come reports 
that the Government is seeking to 
jail the other defendants again. 

Mrs. Lilian Doran, the 1lth per- 
son to be called before the grand 
jury, refused, like the others, to 
answer questions about the identity 
of Communist Party members. 


Dismissal of contempt charges 
against those questioned in the 


grand jury witch-hunt were urged ‘ 


yesterday by 111 businesmen, writ- 
ers, artists, doctors, educators, law- 
yers, union leaders and clergymen. 

“We have reached the point in 
America where a knock on your door 


in the morning can mean prison by 


Rigapwsoon 
So 


nightfall,” they warned. 


CIO unions and members in the 
Los Angeles area who have protested 
the jailings include the Stewards 
Council of CIO Longshoremen’s Lo- 
cal 26; Marine Cooks and Stewards; 
United Electrical Local 1421; officers 
and staff members of Furniture 
Workers Local 576. 


“Free our husbands, they won't be stoolpigeons!” chanted three wives of 
the Los Angeles 10 sentenced to jail from now on until they talk. They are shown here on a 


line before Democratic hearquarters Saturday. (1. to r.): 


Vivian Bissey. 


Party assembly candidate, .. 


| Mrs. Bea Steinberg, 
In the foreground are three of the daughters of Henry and 
Suzanne 6, and Barbara 8, mie Ss eam flame sere tomar at relimam EN AR, (FI 


Mrs, 
Bea 
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Questions and Answers on th 
Elections by Eugene Dennis 
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: PICKETS DEMONSTRATE SUPPORT OF LOS ANGELES WITCHHUNT VICTIMS 


Singing “Solidarity Forever,” these pickets follow séveral Los Angeles victims of Kasinowitz' (Daniels), former legislative director of the Los Angeles Communist Party, 
government's “talk or else” Communist probe as they return for the second time his wife, Violet, Ada Dobbs, her husband, Ben, labor secretary of the local Communist 
Federal grand jury hearing room. The victims had been released from jail Party, Bea Bock and her husband, Phil,. youth director of the Los Angeles Communist 
pending appeal of a “civil contempt” sentence for refusing to turn stoolpigeon Party. Others jailed were Frank Alexander, Negro World War II veteran and Com- 
the grand jury. When they stepped from their cells, they were handed new munist leader, Wesley Bissey, leader. of the Independent Progressive Party, Mrs. Iris 
ordering their appearance “forthwith” before the grand jury where they were § Noble and Mrs. Delphine Smith: Three: mothers of young children, Mrs. Miriam 

athed more questions they refused to answer. In the front row, left te right, are Harry Brooks Sherman, Mrs. Dorothy. Forest. and@ Mrs, Lillian Doran were not jailed. 
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MARSHALL PLAN STRATEGY in Germany is vividly shown in the above photo of developments in the Koenigsplatz at Stuttzart 


in the U. S. zone. 


When Germans protested and demonstrated against the criminal inflation set off by U. S. black - marketeering and 


currency manipulation, American MP’s and German police used truncheons and tear gas to disperse them, Meanwhile, ownership of 


the big German industries is being turned back to the original Nazi owners by the Americans, 


Set Stage to Send American Boys 
To Salvage Chiang Dictatorship 


By Henry F. Simms 

In their recent series of earth- 
shaking victories, the Chinese peo- 
ple, led by the Chinese Communist 
Party and its Liberation Armies, 
have dealt the greatest blow to 
world reaction and fascism. Yet, 
through the. smoke of victory there 
creeps already the danger of more! 
direct and more active intervention 
by Wall Street. | 

As Chiang Kai-shek’s position 
grows more critical and untenable, 
so Wall Street is more desperately 
impelled to plunge the American 
people into direct military interven- 
tion in an effort to salvage the cor- 
rupt fascist Nanking regime and 
maintain the rule of imperialism. 

The order for the evacuation of 
American women and chikiren from 
the coastal cities of China is but a 
smoke-screen behind which more, 


direct military intervention is being 
planned. Already, Admiral Oscar C. 
Badger, commander of the U. S. 
naval force in China, has claimed 
in a news conference in Shanghai 
on Nov: 5 that he might shift some 
marines from the Tsingtao base to 
Shanghai “as a protective force,” in 
view of Chiang’s precarious position 
in the Nanking-Shanghai area. Bad- 
ger even went as far as to declare 
that “the Marines hold special status 
and can land on a foreign shore 
without constituting an act of war. 
They are recognized by international 
law as international policemen. We 
may have to land some in Shang- 
hai.” 
* 

AGAIN ON NOV. 7, it was re- 
ported from Nanking that Chiang 
Kai-shek is seriously considering de- 
claring Shanghai “an international 


city” and inviting the American) 
armed forces to protect that city 
from the Communists. 

These clearly spell out the danger 
of open, direct American armed in- 
tervention in the Chinese civil war 
on the side of the corrupt fascist 
dictatorship of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Only the rising protest of the 
American people can thwart this 
criminal adventure of American re- 
action. The sign of certain defeat 
written for the regime in Nanking 
helps the American people to. un- 
derstand the cirme and futility of 
Wall Street's policy of intervention, 
but the task of actually organizing 
the American people on a national 
scale to protest and stop interven- 
tion in China must be undertaken by 
the progressive themselves. 


- 
BECAUSE of China’s historical] 


and social conditions, the struggle 
of the Chinese people is bound to 
be a tortuous and difficult one. Al- 
though Chiang Kai-shek’s regime is 
falling like a house of cards, it does 
not mean that there will be a quick 
and easy victory for the people of 

At present, Wall Street is at- 
tempting to save Chiang by open 
and direct military intervention. 
When this is about to fail, it will 
restort to “dollar bullets” (that is, 
buying off of some in the democratic 
front) and peace maneuvers (that 
is, saving as much as possible for 
imperialist control.) 

Only steadfastness in stand and 


determination in struggle on the 


part of both the Chinese and Amer- 
ican people can foresall these tricks 
of Wall Street and its new form of 
intervention. 


Urge Speed 
Civil Rights’ 


in Raising 
Funds 


William L. Patterson, national executive secretary of 


the Civil Rights Congress, in 


an appeal to all progressive 


circles has urged strong efforts to step up the CRC campaign 


for $250,000 for defense of the 12¢- 
indicted Communist leaders. 
“Now that the election is over,” 
Mr. Patterson said, “the attention 
of the entire progressive movement, 
particularly the trade unions, frat- 
ernal and civic organizations, should 
be focused on the need for a pow- 


g 
Northern California 
Southern California 


erful CRC fund to conduct the many/| Georgia 


activities of legal and mass educa- 
tion required to defend ‘the 12 Com- 
munist leaders, the front line of 
civil rights for all Americans today. 
“Funds are being raised too slow- 
ly. The case comes before the court 
within a few days. It is the respon- 
sibility of every defender of the 
Bill of Rights—ieaders of organi- 
zations as well as the rank and file 
—to aid the Civil Rights Congress 
in this histoirc battle. That aid, 
right now, must be in the form of 
funds which are needed badly.” 


STATE QUOTAS 
New England 
New York 
Connecticut 
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AMOUNTS RAISED BY. NOV. 9 


North Caroling 
Nebraska 
Pennsylvania 
Kansas 
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Colorado 
Idaho 
Kentucky 
Maine 


Alabama 
South Carolina . 


Oklahoma 
Louisiana 


Vermont 
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Delaware 
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The most humane rules of modern warfare governing prisoners, 
prevail at the Israeli camps where Arab prisoners of war are held. 


To administer to their health the 


Arab POW’s have their own Red 


Crescent personnel, counterpart of the Red Cross. It may be noticed 
that one such member, right, wears both the cross and the Islamic 
crescent on his sleeve as, he administers! to dne 6f the wounded Arabs. 


‘ters now in France, 


Jail Japanese 
Unionist for 
Telling Truth 


TOKYO (ALN).— Just reading 
U. S. and British news agency re- 
ports may constitute agitating the 
occupaton, a First Cavalry Provost 
Court implicitly held here in a 
ruling which has shocked Japanese 
unions. 

Shoici Tabata, lighting technician 
amployed by the Toho Motion Pic- 
ture Cd. and a leader of the union, 
has been sentenced to five years in 
prison and fined 17,500 yen (about 
one year’s salary) for remarks he 
made in a speech about the recent 


Toho strike. 
Tabata testified, and police wit- 
nsses verified, that. the speech was 
made up largely of quotations from 
the Associated Press, United Press 
and Reuter’s dispatches describing 
how on Aug. 19 more than a thou- 
sand Japanese police, backed by 
U. S. Army Sherman tanks and 
armed troopers, forced 900 strikers 
to evacuate a film studio in which 
they had barricaded themselves. 


At the time of the incident almost 
no Japanese newspapers dared pub- 
lish the truth about the presence of 
the U. S. armed forces. American 
censors deleted from the newsreels 
scenes showing the U. S. soldiers. 

The Toho union is now drafting 
an appeal to higher American au- 
thorities on behalf of Tabata, who is 
on2 of its most popular officials. His 
fellow workers, ranging from. stars 
to stage hands, jammed the court- 
room in which he was sentenced. 


Nova Scotian 
Miners Back 
French Strikers 


GLACE BAY, N. 8S. (ALN)— 
Striking French miners have the 
complete support of the men who 
work in Nova Scotia’s coal pits, Dist. 
18 president Freeman Jenkins of 
the United Mine Workers announc- 
ed here. 

Jenkins, who said he agred with 
UMW president John L. Lewis that 
the Prench miners needed U. 8. eco- 
nomic aid in the form of money for 
food not bullets, likened the miners’ 
fight to recent Canadian workers’ 
struggles. 


Polish-French 
Group Protests 
Deportations 


PARIS (ALN).—The French gov- 
ernment’s decision to expel alien 
workers who are engaged in the 
current miners’ strike is a blow to 
the interests of 500,000 Polish work-~- 
the Polish- 
French Friendship Society charged 
here Nov. 4. 

Among the miners, the society 
said, are many former fighters for 
France’s freedom against the Nazis. 
Calling on all Frenchmen to urge 
a cancellation of the expulsion or- 
der, the society said it was creating 
within the French working class a 
mood of. hatred against aliens 
“equally as dangerous for France as 
for the emigrants themselves.” 


Dysentery Spreads 


In Central Area 
CLEVELAND. Ohi.—The 
wretched housing conditions in the 
Central Ave. Nezro ghetto here 
have brought about a large increase 
in dysentery. Plumbing conditions 
are in clear violation of the law. 
but the city has taken no steps to. 


bring about either coor of er. 


forcement, . PROM EIGS Bf 


How the People Can Get 
What They Voted For 


1. Peace 


By Max Gordon 


“Peace,” President Truman told a 
Philadelphia audience during the 
campaign, “is the goal of my life. 
I'd rather have a lasting peace in 
the world than be President. I wish 
for peace, I work for peace, and I 
pray for peace continually.” 


The speech was typical of the vast 
bulk of the President’s campaign 
remarks on the subject of foreign 
policy. With rare exception, he 
steered clear of specific discussion 
regarding his program abroad, such 
as the Truman Doctrine and the 

ll Plan, confining himself to 
meeting the emotional desire of the 
people for peace. 

His most dramatic effort to per- 
suade the people of his yearning 


for peace and settlement of the: 


“cold war” with the Soviet Union 


was the proposal to send Chief Just- 
ice Vinson to the USSR. 

AS FAR AS THE EFFECT on the 
election is concerned, the fact that 
he did not to through with the Vin- 
son mission is irrelevant. The mere 
gesture won him sympathy and sup- 
port from the millions who are con- 
cerned about a new war and think 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
igs necessary and possible. 


Explaining the Vinson Mission 
proposal to the American Legion on 
October 18, Truman went perhaps 
further in making specific promises 
to the people regarding foreign pol- 
icy than he did at any other time 
in the campaign. Here is what he 
said: . +” 

“Our policy is not now, and never 
has been, directed against the Soviet 
Union. On the contrary, we recog- 


mize that the peace of the world’ 


depends on increasing understand- 
ing and a better working relation- 
ship between the Soviet Union and 
the democratic countries. ... 

“J am working for peace, and I 
shall continue to work for peace. 
Both we and the Soviet Union have 
a2 fundamental job to do—the job of 
raising the living standards of our 
peoples.” 

This declaration, the major one 
on foreign policy made by Truman 
in the campaign, has a strange 
sound in view of the violent anti- 
Sovietism of the administration’s 
actual policy. 

But it won Truman votes, and 
the people who were swayed by it 
will insist that Truman deliver. 

The demand needs to be raised 
for a genuine peace mission to dis- 
cuss outstanding differences with 
the Russians, and to settle them 
in a genuine spirit of compromise 
and conciliation. f 
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‘WHAT TO DO 


To get what they voted 
for when they listened to 
President Truman’s pre- 
election promises, these are 
the demands. for which the 
people will have to unite. 

1. Outright repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law, not mere- 
ly a tricky “modification” 
that leaves it intact. Return 
of the Wagner Act. Treat 
the T-H law as a dead letter. 

2. Reverse the “cold war” 

policy. Halt the revival of 
Nazi war power in Ger- 
many. Meet with the So- 
viet Union on a_ sincere 
basis to negotiate a peace 
settlement. 

3. Roll back prices and 
restore controls. 

4. Kick the Wall Street 
bankers out of the Cabinet. 

5. Give the Negro people 
equal rights. Pass a Federal 
FEPC and a Federal anti- 
Lynch law. Arrest the KKK. 

6. Halt the witch-hunt 
against Communists and 
progressives. Halt the 
frame-up trial of the 12 
Communist leaders. Abolish 
the Un-American Commit- 
tee. 

a nee 


This means an end to the dis- 
graceful imtervention in Greece, 
China and Europe, which was ac- 
companied by bitter Soviet-baiting. 
It méans also an end to militariza- 
tion of she U. S., likewise under- 
taken in an atmosphere of anti- 
Soviet hysteria. 

The people voted for Truman, 
partly at least, because his words 
promised a genuine peace mission. 
This is the time to compel him to 
come across with one, 


2. T-H Repeal 


By George Morris 


What will the President do on the 
Taft-Hartley Law? That is the 
No, 1 question in the trade unions. 
The President has repeatedly and 
flatly promised his city campaign 
audiences that repeal of the anti- 
labor law is one of hos major ob- 
jectives. 

Hardly were the returns in, before 
even labor leaders issued any state- 
ments on what they expect, Secre- 
tary of ~~bor Maurice Tobin rushed 


out an announcement that he is 
working on a measure to replace 
the T-H Act that would satisfy 
both labor and management. Tobin’s 
hint was echoed by secretary-treas- 
urer George. Meany of the AFL, 
who agreed in advance to some 
changes in the old Wagner Act that 
would be satisfactory to both “man- 
agement and labor.” 

Last Monday, Tobin enlarged on 
his earlier hints. 

A new bill he is thinking about, 
said Tobin, would restore the closed 
shop, but also include: 

© The Taft-Hartley anti-Commu- 
nist affidavits. and imposition of 
thought-control upon unions. 

© Some “restrictions” on strikes. 

© Some limitation of government 
‘intervention in disputes through 
anti-strike injunctions. 

@ Some “responsibility”. upon 
unions to still make them liable to 
damage suits. 

® Outlawing of certain practices 
of unions which he did not specify. 


President Truman’s own demand 
upon Congress for anti-labor legis- 
lation in 1945 and 1946, when he 
asked for precisely those kind of 
restrictions including his celebrated 
“cool-off” disputed procedure, which 
president Philip Murray then de- 
nounced by radio as “abject cow- 
ardice” in face of corporation at- 
tacks upon labor. 

Tobin’s haste seems to indicate a 
desire to distract labors’ demand 
for repeal and full restoration of 
the original Wagner Act, and bring 
discussion back on the basis of a 
new “management-labor act,” as it 
was prior to enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Not repeal but a re- 
named, more subtle and more pol- 
ished Taft-Hartley Act may well 
be the result of Tobin’s plan. 

WILL THE LABOR LEADERS 
accept the Tobin plan? If they do 
they'll be doing so in face of the 
powerful demand in trade union 
ranks for full delivery upon cam- 
paign promises and no yielding. 
Any bill such as Tobin indicated 
will rouse labor opposition and it 
will come from far wider sections 
than those on the left. The workers 
are expecting big things as a result 
of last week’s votes and they are 
in a quick-tempered mood that is 
liable to change very fast. 

Instead of playing around with 
Tobin, the trade unions should 
come directly to Truman and lay 
the cards flatly on the table. The 
least they can ask is: 

1. Repeal of T-H and restoration 
of the Wagner Act. 

2. As an immediate step in line 
with the vote of the people against 
the Taft-Hartleyites in Congress, 
Truman should dismiss chief coun- 
sel Robert H. Denham of the NLRB 
and suspend the series of drastic 
precedent-setting decisions the 
NLRB handed down in recent weeks. 
Moreover, the President should sus- 


MORE on Page 4 
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pend the issuance of Taft-Hartley 
injunctions until the law is formaHy 


scrapped. 
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Point of Order 


J.J. Parnell Thomas Investigates. J. Parnell Thomas 


‘Mr. Thomas: Now, Mr. Thomas, accord- 
ing to these documents, you are accused 
of padding your payroll and defrauding 


the government. 
Mr. Thomas: I — 
Mr. Thomas: 


Mr. Thomas: I — 


Mr. Thomas: The witness must answer 


the question] 


eon 


Answer the question! 


Mr. Thomas: 
Mr. Thomas: 


se ae eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


Illusions that repeal is in the bag 
are very dangerous. It will take the 
| same kind of united popular pres- 

Sure campaign to kill. the law as 
Was always necessary to get a re- 
sponse in Congress. 


By ALAN MAX 


‘soubaunt 


What question? 


Every question. Do you 


think you can select the questions you 


are to answer? 


Mr. Thomas: 
Mr. Thomas: 
Mr. Thomas: 
ae. Thomas: 


7 ee 
Answer yes or no! 
Yes or no what? 


Witness dismissed. Cite him 
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TOBIN’Ss PROPOSALS recall) 


QUESTIONS AND 


ANSWERS ON 
THE ELECTIONS 


By Eugene Dennis 
Priest, SOME FACTS: (1) The 1948 election was the 
closest in 32 years, and the total vote was the 
smallest since 1932. Nearly complete returns, as of 
Nov. 6, give Truman 23,386,093 popular votes; Dewey, 
21,368,871; Wallace, 1,116,390, and Thurmond, 
1,006,363. 


(2) Truman’s popular vote fell more than 2,000,000 


below Roosevelt’s popular vote in 1944. 
In the three key states of Ohio, Illinois — 
and California, Truman nosed out 
Dewey by a narrow total margin of 
88,883 votes. A slight shift of votes 
in these states would have swung the 
election to Dewey. 
(3) There was a large stay-away 
vote. Of an estimated 95 million 
eligible voters, some 35 to 37 million 
failed to register, and roughly one- 
third_of the registered voters stayed 
away from the polls. In New York alone, approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 who registered did not vote. 

(4) Neither the Democrats nor the GOP emerged 
as a majority party. Truman and the Democrats re- 
ceived about 20 percent of the eligible vote, 25 percent 
of the registered vote and 49 percent of the total 
vote cast. 

(5) There was no Truman landslide. The Presi- 
dent’s vote trailed the combined votes cast for Demo- 
cratic governors, senators, congressmen, etc. In a 
number of states, the congressional and state slate 
carried Truman. For example, the President ran about 
400,000 votes behind Adlai Stevenson and Paul 
Douglas in Illinois where the Democrats carried the 
state. In Pennsylvania, where the Democrats picked 
up over a score of congressional seats, Dewey carried 
the state. In Ohio, 301,045 voters refused to support 
either presidential candidate. In that state, Truman 
squeaked through with a margin of only 18,415 votes, 
whereas Frank Lausche, the Democratic candidate for 
governor, received a majority of 216,556. 

(6) In the Congress, the Democrats won an un- 
stable numerical majority, gaining nine seats in the 
Senate and 77 seats in the House. The Democrats also 
won a dozen gubernatorial contests and now control 
the governorships in 29 states. 

S - * - 

WHAT IS THE GENERAL significance of the 
election results? 

The voters delivered a partial—yet important— 
electoral rebuff and setback to some of the most openly 
reactionary forces gathered around the GOP and 
identified publicly with Hearst and Col. McCormick, 
with the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce. The 
voters returned an administration which promised 
extensive social reforms but which continues to be 
controlled by the Wall Street monopolists and com- 
mitted to the bipartisan imperialist policy and war 
program, 

The people condemned inflation and the Dixiecrats 
and repudiated the Taft-Hartleyites and the GOP- 
dominated 80th Congress. They elected a Democratic 
congressional majority composed of a number of pro- 
gressives, as well as a group of Social-Democrats, a 
sizable bloc of “pro-labor” northern machine wheel- 
horses, and southern Bourbons. They reelected to Con- 
gress that outstanding progressive, Vito Marcantonio. 

In this election, the masses rejected what they 
regard as the party of extreme reaction, of Big Busi-. 
ness. Acting largely within the framework of the 
two-party system, they expressed, even if in a dis- 


/ torted way, their continuing adherence to the New 


Deal and the Roosevelt tradition. e 
They voted to repeal’ the Taft-Hartley law, to 
curb inflation, to solve the housing problem and to 
secure the civil rights of the Negro people. While they 
did not directly repudiate the Marshall Plan, the Tru- 
man Doctrine and the armament program, the masses 
did register their expectation and hope that U.S. 
foreign policy toward Israel would change and that 
a friendly settlemeut with the Soviet Union would be 
achieved. 
* Jn this connection, Walter Lippmann correctly 
concluded from the election resu’ts that “the over- 
(Continued on : Page. 8) 
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3. Civi ts 
By Abner W. Berry — | 
It is well over a year since Presi- 
dent Truman made public the now 
famous Civil Rights Committee 
Report. During that period, the 
President told a Harlem campaign 
audience last Oct. 29, more than 


one million copies of the report} 
bave been circulated. : 


But since the publication of the|a® 


report, newspapers and radio. have} 
carried to the eyes and ears of the! 
nation instances of continued viola- 
tions of federally guaranteed civil) 
rights. In fact, right after the 
civil rights report -was_issued, a 
Negro was shot and killed on the 
streets of Mobile, Ala., because he 
expressed a belief in the President's 
civil rights program. Georgia towns 
and villages were lighted by flam- 
ing crosses, promises of terror to 
Negroes who dared to vote in the 
“Talmadge State” primaries. 

More than 50,000 Negroes are de- 
nied the right to vote in Alabama 
because the Boswell Amendment 
there gives each county registrar 
' the right to abridge voting rights 
granted by the Constitution. Isiah 
Nixon, Negro sharecropper of Lau- 
réns County, Ga. was shot and 
killed for having exercised his right 
to vote. ‘The admitted killer was 
freed a few days following Nov. 2. 

ON ELECTION DAY EVE, three 
days after Truman’s Harlem speech 
in which he expressed his “equal 
rights and equal opportunity” goal, 
the Florida Klan burned crosses in 
several Negro communities to 
“warn” them from the polls. 

In his Harlem speech, the Presi- 
dent blamed Congress for not acting 
on his civil rights proposals; he ex- 
pressed the hope that action on 
civil rights would come from gov- 
ernment at all levels “and by pri- 
vate organizations and by individu- 
als.” 

As Number One “individual” in the 
United States, President Truman is 
in a better position to act on civil 
rights than any other American. 
He can order the prosecution of the 
Florida Klan for conspiring to deny 
the exercise of a Tederally guaran- 
teed right. He can order action in 
the case of Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram 
and her two sons now sentenced to 
life for the self-defense slaying of 
a white landlord attacker. He can 
intervene against the Boswell 
Amendment in Alabama in. the in- 
terest of Negro suffrage. 


Above all he can abolish Jimcrow| 


in the armed forces, an act which 
would prove to the world that he 
meant what he said when he told 
Harlem: 

“Our determination to attain the 

goal of equal rights and equal Op- 
portunity must be resolute and un- 
wavering.” 
_ THERE IS A CONTRADICTION 
between what the President has 
promised and the political attitude 
he has shown since election to the 
outspoken enemiés of the Negroes— 
and his civil rights program. Even 
as he berated the “Republican Con- 
gress” for not having passed the 
civil rights program, he is flirting 
with the Dixiecrat delegation which 
was elected on a straight anti-civil 
rights platform.: . 


Fair Employment Practices, anti- 


lynching and anti-polltax legisla- 
tion in the political riggings of 
post-election seem to be no nearer 
than the will. of the people can 
force them. Truman has made civil 
rights promises but only a real legis- 
lative struggle by the people—for 
both executive and legislative action 
—it seems after all will guarantee 
payment on the promises from 
President Truman and the 8ist Con- 


4, Prices 


By Louise Mitchell 


President Truman owed his elec- : 


tion success in large measure to 
promises to fight inflation and the 
real estate lobby. The majority of 
the voters wanted to believe these 
promises rather than leave the 
_ Crucial problems of ‘prices and hous- 
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of inflation squarely, and conquer 


“We. must do three things: we 
must build more houses, we must 
build homes that the people, par- 
_young people, can afford, 


Hie 
| 
: 
3 


1 
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called controls the “methods 
@ police state” and coaxed big 
business to voluntarily reduce prices. 
Nor is the record so old that we 
can’t remember that it was Truman 
-who dumped the veterans’ housing 
program and scrapped the priorities 
system which opened the gate to 
high rent residences and commer- 
‘cial enterprises. 

OF COURSE, Truman never ad- 
mitted during the campaign that 
‘inflation has been accelerated by 
the too-quick lifting of controls 
larut the elimination of the excess 
profits tax. Nor that the main spur 
to inflation today comes from the 
bipartisan armaments program. 

Even when Truman asked for 
price controls last November there 
were enough gimmicks attached to 
it to make it ineffective. He was 
depending largely on workings of 
supply and demand and tied price 
ceilings to wage controls. 

Naturally, he never mentioned 
wage controls during his campaign 
‘because they are extremely un- 
pepular with labor. Working people 
during the war had the bitter ex- 
perience of having their wages 
frozen tight stiff while the “hold- 
the-line program” was breaking 
down bit by bit. 
| What the people need now is: 

@ Price controls from the farm 
to the retail levels for all com- 
modities, not only those in short 
supplies, because the war program 
is going to dislocate most supplies. 
Subsidies are needed to roll back 
prices. And there must be no wage 
ceilings. | 

@ Restoration of the excess profits 
tax is essential to curb skyrocket- 
ing profits and shift the burden of 
the war economy on those who want 
it and can afford it. Taxes on low 
incomes should be wiped out so 
ithat workers can better afford to 
buy the commodities they produce. 
@ A housing program which will 
help the 3,000,000 families still with- 
out homes, and clearance of the 
slums where millions are forced to 
live far below minimum standards 
of health and decency. The housing 
| shortage is greater than ever and 
the much-touted Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill is hardly enough with 
its 50,000 low-rent dwellings. «For 
any housing program to sticceed a 
strict allocation program must be 
instituted since the war program 
will divert necessary materials. 


5. Bankers in 
Government 


By Art Shields 


President Truman was going to 
save the country from Wall Street 
during the campaign. 

“ . . Before Hitler came to 
power,” he said in Chicago, Oct. 
26, “contrel over the German 
economy had passed into the 
hands of a small group of rich 
bankers and owners. ... We know 
the rest of the story.” 

He wouldn’t let that happen here, 
he declared. : : 
As the campaign cries died away, 
however, the stubborn fact remains 
that “a small crowd of rich bankers 
and owners” are running the Ameri- 


can government today. 


ri 


ing. 1 . the. Republicgna 
ie eAPPEErA PETA ovUAT 


See yak? 


-. They . were appointed. by. Trum 
.S Viuabednabd pre areetele * 


he said about the . 
. Ss banke ~ . 


Get What They Voted For 


let him prove it by ridding his own 
government of Wall Street’s men. 
aseeeen ne Coven Se ne ever- 
increasing struggles by the people 
from Wash- 


-himself. No President before him 
has directly drawn so many Well 


-| Street magnates into his official 


family as Truman. More than 80 
percent of Truman’s appointees 
come from Wall Street or Midwest- 

Other Presidents usually preferred 
to appoint the bankers’ lawyers. 
Truman, however, took in the 
bankers themselves. 

Lets’ look at the record: | 

THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT, 
which is building the atom bomb 
war bases throughout the work, is 
headed by such men as— 

Secretary James B. Forrestal, for- 
mer president of the Wall Street 
banking firm of Dillon, Read & Co., 
the house that financed the heavy 
industries of Germany. 

Maj. Gen. William H. Draper, 
Under Secretary for the Army, an- 


|other Dillon, Read partner. 


Cornelius.. Vanderbilt Whitney, 
Assistant Secretary for Air, a $200,- 
000,000 tycoon. 


Arthur Barrows, Under Secretary 
for Air, former president of Sears 
Roebuck and member of the pro- 
Hitler America First Committee. 

Many other “rich bankers and 
owners” help to spend the depart- 
ment’s tens of billions of dollars 
from defense posts. 


ROBERT A. LOVETT, of the in- 
vestment firm of Brown Bros. & 
Harriman, meanwhile is running the 
State Department end of the cold 
war behind his front man, Gen. 
Marshall 

Lovett is the son of a banker 
and railroad magnate, who married 
‘he daughter of one of the Browns 
in the big banking house of Brown 


Bros., Harriman & Co. He is the 
right-hand man of W. Averell Har- 
riman, as well as a multi-millionaire 
in his own right. 

Myron Taylor, his ambassador to 
the Vatican, was director of Mor- 
gan’s United States Steel Corp. 
when appointed. 

Lewis Douglas, his ambassador to 
London, was the multi-millionaire 
chairman of Morgan’s Mutual] Life 
Insurance Co., as well as a director 
of Generai Motors and many other 
corporations, when Truman named 
him. 

James Dunn, ambassador to Italy, 
is a son-in-law of one of the meat 
trust Armors. 

James Bruce, Lovett’s ambassador 
to Peron’s Argentina, is director of 
a host of corporations, such as Re- 
public Steel, American Aijirlines 
(Harriman’s) American - Hawaiian 
Steam Co., and others. 

The roster of State Department 
millionaires is too long to continue. 

WHEN TRUMAN dismissed Henry 
Wallace from the Commerce Secre- 
taryship he put Lovett’s financial 
big brother, W. Averell Harriman, 
.whose wealth is in nine figures, 
into the friend of the common man’s 
post. 

Harriman left the cabinet, how- 
ever, for the lush Marshall Plan 
fields, 

He runs the European end of the 
plan today with the help of his 
‘Chief assistant, David Bruce, a son- 
in-Jaw of the late aluminum bDillion- 
aire, Andrew Mellon. . | 

His associate in the American 
Steamship Co., Roger Lapham, for- 
mer Mayor of San Prancisco, mean- 
while directs the flow of Marshall 
Plan trade to China, where the 
shipping line has big interests. 

Tl. plan as a whole is run by 
Paul Gray Hoffman, former Stude- 

ker Motor Co. president. 

If President Truman means what 
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6. Israel 


By Olive Sutton 


On Thursday evening, Oct. 28, 
Harry 8. Truman, candidate for 
President of the United States, told 
a Madison Square Garden rally: 

“I wish to speak now upon a 
subject that has been. of great in- 
terest to me as your President. It 
is the subject of Israel. This is an 
important subject and must not be 
resolved as a matter. of politics 
during a political campaign. I have 
refused to play politics with it. I 
have refused because: first, it is 
my responsibility to see that our 
policy in Israel] fits in with our 
foreign policy throughout the world; 
second, it is my desire to help build 
in Palestine a strong, prosperous, 
free and independent state. ... I 
was the first to call for the imme- 
diate opering of Palestine to im- 
migration to the extent of at least 
100,000 persons. The United States 
was the first to give full and com- 
plete recognition to the new state 
of Israel. 
| “I have never changed my posi- 
tion on Palestine or Israel ... I 
have stood and still stand on the 
present Democratic platform. The 
people of Israel have proved them- 
selves of the best tradition of hardy 
pioneers. They have demonstrated 
that Israel deserves to take its 
place in the family of nations. That 
is our objective and we shall work 
toward it in a sound way, not in a 
partisan political way. I am con- 
fident that that objective will pe 
reached.” 

ONLY THE DAY before the US. 


, 


| 


had reaffirmed its backing of the 
infamous Bernadotte plan to dis- 
member the new Jewish state by 
severing the Negev. Truman didn’t 
say anything about that. 

But the next day, he evidently 
did. For the U. S& delegation sud- 
denly withdrew its support of that 
plan for the moment, which tabled 
discussions of the issue until after 
elections, Those were ‘Truman’s 
last pre-election words on Israel— 
those in Madison Square Garden. 

On Nov. 4, while the political big-| 
wigs, the pollsters, and the people 
were Still getting used to the idea 
of four more years of Truman, the 
U. 8. delegation at Paris took its 
stand again. Not just sanctions 
were threatened against Israel 
shoukd it refuse to give up the 
Negéev—but under the new U. S. 
proposal—any kind of international 
reprisals the western bloc could ram 
through the Security Council, in- 
cluding military. 

The measure was adopted 9 to 1, 
the usual formula, with the Soviet 
Union abstaining, the Soviet 
Ukraine the only defender of the 
new Jewish state. 

Truman made his way to Key 
West to recover from his arduous 
campaign. 

Protest mounted. Some Jewish 
and non-Jewish organizations alike| 
have already spoken up, calling on 
Truman to enforce his promises on 
Israel, But, not enough. 

Now, the Presidential campaign is 
over. Truman doesn’t have to 
“play politics.” His electorate asks 


® Lifting of the embargo. 

® Repudiation of the plan to 
sever the Negev under the threat 
ef international reprisal engi- 
neered through the UN. 

© Full de jure _ recognition. 
Reprimand, punishment of the 


ia 


delegation at the Security Council! 


7. Witchhunts | 


By Joseph North a 
Rule by witch-hunt—the f 

art of red- g—got thumbs do 

election returns. The mas 

jority of the American people evis 

denced increased alarm at the dane- 

ger that menaces their freedom. 


Add it up: Reps. John McDowell 
of Pennsylvania and Richard V 
of Illinois—two of the most 
inquisitors of them all—were 
out of Congress. The American peoe 
ple hold J. Parnell Thomas in con<« 
tempt as evidence piles up that he 
muilcted the government. 


Charles Kersten, head of 
rabid subcommittee of the Housé 
Labor and Education C 
who conducted a violent witch-h 
among labor unions, today 
himself out of a congressional job, 
Likewise Edward Mitchell and Gere 
ald Landis, of Indiana who brought 
Hitlerism into action against the 
UE locals in their area. Likewise 
Max Schwabe, of Missouri, another 
mainstay of the Kirsten Commite 
tee. Likewise many others. 


* 


IN THE COURSE of his cam- 
paigning, President Truman, sen- 
sing the mood of the electorate, and 
fearful of the results on his own 
chances, termed the spy-scares, and 
witch-hunts of the Republicans “a 
red herring aimed to divert the 
electorate from the real issues.” 
(This, however, did not prevent the 
initiator of the so-called “loyalty” 
purges from pushing the spurious 
indictments of the 12 Communist 
leaders.) 


So the American people heard 
Truman strike back at the House 
Un-American Committee that 
launched well-timed spy-scares to 
hurt the President’s chances. He 
said “With reckless disregard for 
the Bill of Rights, this Committee 
has injured the reputation of in- 
nocent men by spreading wild and 
false accusations.” 


Heedful of the people’s mounting 
anger with Wall Strect Truman 
continued, at Chicago, Oct. 25: “The 
American way of life which most 
of us have been taking for granted” 
he said, “is threatened today by 
powerful forces of which most pee- 
\ple are not even aware. .., The 
real danger to our democracy ... 
comes mainly frem pewerful reac- 
tionary forces who are silently un- 
dermining our democratic institu- 
tions.” Recalling recent German 
and Italian history, he said, he said: 
“If the undemocratic forces in this 
country continue to work unchecked. 
this nation could awaken a few 
years from now to find the Bill of 
Rights has become a scrap of pa- 
per.” And he capped this with the 
conclusion: “The persecution of 
minorities goes hand in hand with 
the destruction of libertey. . . .” 

True words, but what about the 
deed? Truman’s Attorney General 
Clark has pursued the indictments 
against the 12 leaders of a political 
minority, a party in existence since 
1919, based upon ideas current in 
this naton for a century; the Come 
munist Party. If they go to prison, 
the floodgates of fascism are open- 
ed As Truman himself said “the 
destruction of liberty” follows. 

All who treasure the Bill of 
Rights, who ‘cherish democracy, 
must act together—whatever their 
affiliation or background—to oblige 
Truman to put his words into deeds: 
otherwise they will remain good, ree 
sounding sentiments on paper. De- 
mand the trial of the 12 Commn? 
nist leaders be quashed! Demand 
that the witch-hunts end! Demand 
that the Uramerican Committee be 


Arab aggressors, 
® An end to oil politics. : 


finished forever! 
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‘Dangerous Thoughts’ Is Sole! 


Charge Against the ‘Twelve’ 


By Joseph North 


A European journalist Co EO to the trial of the twelve Communist leaders re- 
marked, after listening to Judge Medina, “Now I understand the Scopes monkey trial. This 
is it, in political terms.” The European recalled his bewilderment during the Twenties at 


the Scopes trial in Tennessee: 
seemed scarcely credible to us that 
Twentieth Century America could 
seek to outlaw a teacher for saying 
that man evolved from the animal 
kingdom and that Eve did not come 
from Adam’s rib.” 


Now, he said, an average Euro- 
pean finds it hard to believe that 
the American Government seeks to 
outlaw a party for advocating the 
philosophy of Marx, of Lenin. 


Countless millions throughout the 
world hold those beliefs: others, 
non-Marxists, realize Marxism is a 
science that embraces the totality 
of man’s knowledge—of history, 
economics, physics, ehics, politics. 
They know you cannot regard it like 
the Inquisitor considered Galileo's 
teachings. 


The European agreed with De- 
fense Counsel Harry Sacher who 
called it a “Twentieth Century 
heresy trial” akin to those of “Jesus, 
Galileo, Joan of Arc and the Mas- 
sachusetts witch-hunts.” It’s more 
than that, he said. 
Reichstag Fire trial, 1948 style.” 


“At first,” this jorunalist said, “I 
thought the 12 Communists were on 
trial for ‘conspiring to overthrow the 
government by force and violence.’ 
That's what I gathered form the 
headlines. But after reading the in- 
dictments I see they do NOT charge 
that.” 


He is right. 


The Federal Grand Jury which 
sat for 16 months, could not, nor 
did it, return a bill that cited even 
one act of force and violence, Nor, 
despite the frantic headlines, is 
there any charge of “espionage.” 


The indictments do NOT charge 
Overt acts. 


The indictments charge the twelve 
with organizing a party, (the Com- 
munist Party) based upon the 
philosophy and economic theories of 
Marx and Lenin which the Govern- 
ment claims advocate force and vio- 
lence. Communists reject that claim. 


* 


THE INDICTMENTS charge that 
the defendants “publish and cir- 
culate and cause to be published and 
circulated, books, articles, maga- 
zines and newspapers advocating the 
principles of Marxism - Leninism.” 
Also that they sponsor “schools” to 
promote those teachings. 


The indictments are based upon 
the Smith Act—known officially as 
the Alien Registration Law—which 
Congress passed in the phony war 
period of 1940. In sum, the indict- 
ments charge “Dangerous Thoughts” 
—ideas dangerous to warmakers and 
fascists. 


It should be remembered that 
there are TWO indictments. One 
charges the Communist leaders with 
& conspiracy to advocate the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. The 
other, that they belong to a party 
which advocates those teachings. 
Each charge carries a ten-year’ 
penalty. 

It is not generally realized that 
the charge of “membership” means 
that any person belonging to the 
Communist Party, OR SO CHARG- 
ED, could go to prison for ten years. 


In other words, here is the effort 
to outlaw a legal American party by 


ber, or expressing what are claimed 
te be “Communist ideas” can go to 
jail for ten years. 

These are the bare essentials of 


+ 
O SEE the bearing 


“why this case is of life-|ment, abhors exposure, Tt knows the] expsoted 


“It’s Hitler’s 


“Ito— 


and-death concern to every living 
American. 

If these men go to prison, they go 
because they hold beliefs unpopular 
with the reigning authorities—the 
Constitution of the United States 
becomes a scrap of paper. And 
everybody is in peril. 

If they are found guilty, then 
some 70,000 Communists in Amer- 
ica are liable to ten years imprison- 
ment. And the Party is, in reality, 
outlawed. 

Then any American who expresses 
dissent with any aspect of Govern- 
ment policy can be imprisoned on 
charges of “Communism.” 

That is the end of freedom, the 
beginning of American Hitlerism. 

* 


LIKE THE ICEBERG that floats, 
one-eighth above water, seven- 
eights below, there is more to this 
case than meets the naked 
Why—after eight years the Smith 
Act has been on the books—tis it in- 
voked today? Why? This is a ques- 
tion every thinking American must 
ask himself, especially if he knows 
the following facts: 

1—Marxist books, pamphlets 
newspapers, have 
and circulated here for exactly 100 
years, since 1849. The first Commu- 
nist club in the U.8.A. was estab- 
lished in 1858. The American Com- 
munist Party was first organized in 
1919. 

2—In the Schneiderman case 
(1943) the U. 8. Supreme Court, in 
examining the charge of “force and 
violence,” including the writings of 
Marx and Lenin, stated that the 


Communist Party “desired to achieve 


its purpose by peaceful and demo- 
cratic means... .” 


3—Art. IX, Sec. 2, Constitution of 
the Communist Party, U. 8S. A.: “Ad- 
herence to or participation in the 
activities of any clique, group, circle, 
faction or party which conspires or 
acts to subvert, undermine, weaken 
or overthrow any or all institutions 
of American democracy, whereby 
the majority of the American people 


‘can maintain their right to deter- 


mine their destiny in any degree, 
shall be punished by immediate ex- 
pulsion.” 

4—Eugene Dennis, General Secre- 
tary, Communist Party, and one of 
the indicted men, said in an address 
at Madison Square Garden, (Sep- 
tember, 1948): “As Marxists, we 
know that no social system and 
least of all the capitalist system, 
can be overthrown by a conspiracy 
or- by a minority. As Lenin em- 
phasized: the reorganization of a 
society can be changed only after 
it has outlived its social usefulness. 
And it can be changed only when 
the human beings who live under 
its system find it’ no longer endur- 
able, and decide to create a new s0- 
cial order. This always requires that 
a majority of the new and rising 
class, in the interests of the im- 
mense majority of the people, lead 
the struggle for social progress and 
| basic change.” 

Finally, the average American 
should also know that Attorney 
General Tom COlark, responsible for 
these indictments, said before the 
House Un-American Committee as 
recently as April, 1948, that no eyi- 
dence exists to warrant prosecution 
of Communist leaders or the Com- 


‘|munist Party for “advocating for- 


cible overthrow of the government.” 
- P 

CONSIDERING all these facts, 
one must ask why has the govern- 
ment undertaken this unprecedented 
prosecution? Why today, not yes- 
terday? | 

The reason ig this: An - 
tration hell-bent to annex a to 
Wall Street, even if it means World 
War ITI and the annihiliation of 
freedon in, America, fears 


Communist Patry record: unflinch- 
ing loyalty to the cause of peace, to 
the Common Man’s dream of a 
prosperous America in a friendly 
world. 

It knows the Communists will 
work indefatigably to organize a 
coalition of all who seek peace, de- 


mocracy, abundance. It knows such! - 


a coalition is fatal to its plans. It 
knows the Communists do not pose 
socialism as the issue at this mo- 
ment, though they exercise their 
constitutional right to teach its 
merits. 

The Congressional  bipartisans, 
loyal to the great corporations, pro- 


eye. | 


pose to outlaw the Communist 
Party, thereby establishing the way 
to outlaw all who dissent with me | 
blueprint for world domination. 

‘That is the long and short of it. 

* 

THAT EXPLAINS why Federal 
Attorney John F. X. McGohey is 
feverishly pressing the case. 

That explains why Judge Harold 
Medina — flagrantly prejud<d 
against the Communists, as “xe rec- | 


‘|himself to hear the case, an almost | 
been published’ 


ord abundantly shows—has assigned | 


unprecedented action; 

Why the government refuses to 
grant a bill of particulars to the; 
defendants, despite the most earnest 
pleas of their counsel; 

Why Judge Medina refuses to 
grant an indefinite stay to the trial, 
pleading ignorance of any anti- 
Communist hysteria in the land to- 
day which would make a fair trial 
impossible; 

Why an elite Grand Jury on which 
no Negro, or workingman served— 
was selected, to guarantee that in- 
dictments would be granted. 

Why, throughout the life of that 
Grand Jury, the Federal authorities 
“leaked” stories to the press s0 as 
to whip up a rampant prejudice 
against the defendanés; 

Why twelve Americans, exemplary 
citizens in their crusade to advance 
the betterment of the working-class 
and nation in general, are in he 
dock today. 

* 


THESE ARE THE STARK FACTS 
in the case scheduled to open tomor- 
row in the Federal Courthouse, on 
Foley Square, New York. 

This is why the world has its eyes 
on the trial, why increasing mil- 
lions in this country are expressing 
alarm. 

They see in this case a turning- 
point in America’s history. : 

If the prosecution wins, the future 
is dark with fascism. If the defense 
is the winner, the Bill of Rights is 
victorious. 

The jury, truly, is more than 
twelve men in the box. The jury is 
all America that believes in freedom. 

That America must talk up. 

NOW. 


Italy Strike Halts 


Plant Dismantling 
FLORENCE (ALN).—A series of 
strikes in Florence pig iron plants 
forced ifidustrialists to cease dis- 
mantling the factories. For eight 
days workers occupied the premises 
while the Italian General Confeder- 
ation of Labor (CGIL) threatened 
@ province-wide general strike un- 
less the dismantling plans were can- 
celled. .In Terni, a general strike 
loomed as steel company bosses fired 
all workers over 60 years of age. 


Bulgars Cut HCL 

SOFIA (ALN).—With production 
rising rapidly, Bulgarian workers re- 
ceived the benefit of their efforts 
as prices of 18 different items were 
reduced. Included in the list were 
silk goods, coal, stationery; lumber 
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JAPANESE UNION LEADER JAILED 


Shoici Tabata (1.), a leader of the Toho Motion Picture Workers 
Union, was sentenced to five years in prison for “agitation against 
the occupation forces” in the recent strike of Toho film studio workers. 
Tabata’s “crime” was a speech, delivered in defiance of censorship, 
quoting U. 8S. and British agency dispatches revealing that U. S. 
armed forces helped break the strike. 


Berliner’s presents 


on COLUMBIA records 


OUTSTANDING SELECTIONS OF 
RUSSIAN SONGS & COMPOSERS 


BORODIN 


Symphony No. 2 in B Minor (and 
Russian Sailors’ Dance—Gliere), 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the Min- 
neapolis Symph. Orch., 8 sides, 
set MM-528 


KHACHATURIAN 


Gayne-Ballet Suite, Philharmonie 
symphony of New York, conducted 
by Efrem Kurtz, 6 sides, set oe 

$4.75 


RUSSIAN MODERN MUSIC 


Orch. Symph. de Paris, Julius 
Ehrlich, cond., 4 pemee set MM- 
ae... anes ; . .$3.00 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 
FOR TWO PIANOS 


Vronsky and Babin (duo-pianists), 
6 sides, set MM-576 $4. 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony No. 5, Op. 47, Artur 
Rodzinski and Cleveland Orch., 
10 sides, set MM-520 ‘ 

Symphony No. 6, Op. 538 and Colas 
Breugnon Overture—Kabalevsky), 
Pittsburgh Symph. Orch., Frits 
10 sides, set MM- 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Boris Godounov: Symphonic Syn- 
thesis, arr. by Stokowski. Leopold 
Stokowski cond. the All-American 
Orch., 6 sides, set MM-516 $4.75 
Pictures at an Exhibition, arr. 
by Stokowski. Leopold Stokowski 
cond. the All-American es 8 
sides, set MM-511 .... $6.00 


PIATIGORSKY 
Encore Album. Gregor Piatigorsky 
acc. by Valentin Pavilovsky (piano) 
6 sides, set MM-501 00 


Reiner, cond., 


Symphony No. 9, Op. 70, Philh. 
Symph. Orch. of N. Y., cond. by 
Efrem Kurtz, 8 sides, set MM- 


SONGS OF FREE MEN 


From Border te Border; Ob, Hew 
Proud Our Quiet Don; The Purest 
Kind of a Guy; Jee Hill; The 
Peat-Bog Soldiers; The Four In- 
surgent Generals; Song of the 
Piains; Native Land—Pau] Robe- 
son (baritone), acc. by Brown 
(piano), 8 sides, set MM-534 $5.00 


STRAVINSKY 


Firebird Suite (new augmented 
version) and Feu d’Artifice—A 
Fantasy for Orch., Op. 4, Igor 
Stravinsky, cond. the  Philh. 
Symph. Orch of N. Y., 8 sides, 
set MM-115 


Sacre du Printemps, Le (The Rite 
of Spring), Igor Stravinsky and 
Philh. Symph. Orch. of 

g sides, set MM-417 


Scenes de Ballet, Igor Stravinsky, 
cond. the Philh. Symph. Orch. of 
N. Y., 4 sides, set MX-245 $3.50 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Capriccie Italien, 
Thomas Beecham 
Symph. Orch. of Ms: Be 
set MX-229 $3.58 
Concerte in D. Major for Vielin 
and Orch., Op. 3. Milstein 
(violin) and Chicago 
Orch., cond. by Stock, 


PIATIGORSKY 


In Russian Melodies, Gregor 
Piatigorsky (cello), Ralph Ber- 
kowits (piano), 6 sides, set 684. 

$4.00 


PROKOFIEV 


Alexander Nevsky (cantata), Op. 
78, Phila. Orch., Eugene Ormandy, 
cond. The Westminster Choir 
(John Finley Williamson, cond.), 
Jennie Tourell (mezzo-soprano), 
10 sides, set MM-580 25 


Peter and the Wolf, Basil Rath- 
bone (narrator), with Leopold 
Stokowski and All-American Orch. 
6 sides, set MM-477 


RACHMANINOFF 


Concerte Neo. 38 in C Minor for 
Piano and Orch., Op. 18. Gyorgy 
Sandor (piano), with the Philh. 
Symph. Orch. of N, Y., Artur 
Rodzinski, cond., 


Isle of the Dead, The, Op. 29, 
Minneapolis Symph. Orch., Dimitri 
Mitropoulos cond. 6 sides, set 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34. John 
Barbirolli and Philh. Symph. 
Orch. of N. Y., 4 sides, set 
MX-185 50 
Coq D’Or Suite, Le, Minneapolis 
Symph. Orch., Dimitri Mitropoulos 
con., 4 sides, set MX-254 ...$8.50 
Russian Easter Overture, Op. 36, 
(La Grande Paque Russe), Phila. London Philh. Orch., 
Symph. Orch., Eugene Ormandy, set MM-470 

cond., 4 sides, set MX-276 $3.50 a 


RUSSIAN FAIR 


Don Cossack Chorus, Serge Jaroff, 
cond., 8 sides, set MM-619 $6.00 


All prices subject to federal tax 


Nutcracker Suite, Op. 71A. Fred- 
erick Stock, Chicago Symph. Orch. 
6 sides, set MM-395 

Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 
86, Dimitri Mitropoulos and Minn. 
Symph. Orch., 10 sides, set ae 
468 


Symphony Ne. 5 in E Miner, on 
#4, Sir Thomas Beecham and 


in 


Complete Stock of 
Sensational, New 45-Minute COLUMBIA 


Long-Playing Microgrove Records 


Berliner’s Music Shop 


154 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y.C. (cor. 14th St.) 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled i: 


Open evening till 10 ee 
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The Area of Peace Grows 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN promised pease. 

But, it is not peace that is being advanced in Wash- 
ington these days. Truman is said to be planning vast 
lend-lease armaments to the “Atlantic Bloc”’—which in- 
cludes fascist Spain, as well as fascist Greece and police 
state Turkey. 

Does this spell peace? 

Our UN delegation has just refused for the umpty- 
umph time to outlaw atombombs and atomic warfare. 
Our plan is to force all other nations to turn over all their 
atomic energy materials and plants to us (via a U. §.-con- 
trolled atomic commission) while we remain the only coun- 
try in the world to keep our bombs. 


Is this the way to peace? 


In Germany, we are rushing Marshall Plan loans to 
the German Nazi industrialists whom we are pardoning 
left and right. In this way,’ Wall Street is moving in on 
the war industries of the Ruhr—which we are reviving as 
fast as we can in outright violation of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment we signed. 


But this headlong rush toward a war economy at 
home and toward an atomic war to conquer the world isn’t 
working out too well. 

The Marshall Plan is hated throughout Europe. This 
may surprise us here at home who don’t get the truth 
from the Big Business press. But it is a fact. 

In Britain, for example, the Marshall Plan has forced 
the British to curtail their shipbuilding because it com- 
petes with American shipping corporations. Unemploy- 
ment is growing. In Parliament, MP Barbara Castle told 
the country that “It would come as a surprise to many to 
know that Marshall Plan aid, far from giving us a rising 
living standard, would apparently stabilize us at a new 
lower level. . . .” 

France is in open resistance to the starvation imposed 
by the Marshall Plan. The miners are hungry. They are 
on strike. Even the French manufacturers are scared at 
the Washington-sponsored revival of German industry 
and war power. 

In Italy, we are smashing up their industries and 
forcing them to go in for boondoggling projects that will 
not compete with Wall Street. Instead of building up 
Italian steel factories, we are forcing them to “rake 
leaves,” and we are dum, ‘ng our canned fruits (to guar- 
antee profits to U. S. canners) on a nation that produces 
more fruit than it can consume itself (under capitalist 
conditions). 

The harsh truth about the Marshall Plan’s “cold war” 
is coming out. 

It spells the ruin of its victims. It puts guns into 
their hands instead of letting them revive their heavy 
industries and trade with the Soviet Union and the eastern 
democracies. 

But this is meeting with resistance. In China, the 
Wall Street plan to finance a new slave empire run by 
quislings is meeting with complete failure. China is driv- 
ing the imperialists and their quislings out. 

The Free Greek guerillas are growing in power de- 
spite all the millions Washington is rushing to the fascists 
there. What is happening in China will happen in Greece, 
too. 

Thus, the areas from which our atombomb war- 
mongers can launch their World War III are steadily 
diminishing. The area of peace grows. It now includes 
the vast populations of the Soviet Union, China, the east- 
ern democracies, and the millions in all other lands who 
do not want another war. 

The elections showed that the voters went for Tru- 
man’s peace promises, They went for his Vinson Mission 
to Moscow, which he dropped in 24 hours. This country 
wants peace no less than the Chinese, French or Soviet 
peoples do. The fight for peace did not end witlr the elec- 
tions. The peace party, the Progressive Party, has more 
to do today than ever aoe t alt It started the peace fight. 
Tt can wih | Ss ae 
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| return —-under military protection. 


USE U. 8S. ARMS TO BATTLE SOUTH KOREA GUERILLAS 


“Equipped with American trucks and eae Fg of the Rhee government which was set up ve 


U.S. im south Korea are shown as they prepared to leave Kwangiu to battle South Korea guerillas. 
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French Miners Hold Out, 
Defy Gov't Use of Troops 


By Joseph Starobin 

PARIS (By Airmail).—Very little 
coal is being mined in France, as 
the sixth bitter Monday of a heroic 
strike approaches. 

In the Pas-de-Calais and Nord 
Basin, .along the Belgian border, 
which produces two-thirds of 
France’s,coal, the strike continues 
to be soit” 

But a back-to-work movement, 
under protection of overwhelming 
military force, seems to have set in 
among the secondary areas. This 
is especially true of Lorraine, where 
German prisoners-of-war and for- 
eign-born miners (threatened with 
expulsion) are resuming work. 

The Socialist-led government is 
evidently refusing to negotiate un- 
der any circumstances. And it is 


preparing new laws for the opening 
of the National Assembly on Nov. 


16, which would limit the right to 
strike and lay thousands of militant 
workers open to jail sentences for 
alleged sabotage. ) 

On the other hand, the govern- 
ment is facing new wage demands 
from metal and textile workers this 
weekend. Maritime strikes at Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux and Rouen (the 
major ports) are cutting down coal 
imports. In some ports, only strike- 
breaking soldiers are unloading coal. 
And the railway workers have just 
voted a 48-hour stoppage. 


7 


THE PAST WEEK has been fea- 
tured by the completion of the mili- 
tary operations in the vital north- 
ern basin. Tens of thousands of 
soldiers and security guards, equip- 
ped with. American-made tanks, 
half-tracks, sub-cannon and tear- 
gas bombs, have broken down the 
miners’ barricades and occupied the 
main pits. 

Although the workers have re- 
fused to be provoked into pitched 
battles, scores have been wounded. 
More than 1,000 are. under arrest in 
this basin alone, mostly for assaults 
on scabs, and holding meetings in 
defiance of the local prefects. 

The back-to-work movement 
which the government anticipated 
on Nov. 2, after All-Saints Day, 
failed to materialize. 
terior Minister, Jules Moch, and 
Production Minister, Robert Lacoste, 
have blamed this failure on “ter- 
rorization” by roving bands of the 
CGT. : 

Repeated radio appeals are being 
made from Paris, urging scabs to 


And impressive statistics are being 
published in the big press every day 
about the “return to resumption of 


for long, and the demands of the) 


Both-the In-| 


work.” | 


But the semi-official Le Monde; 
admits on Thureday afternoon that 
only 5,000 tons are being produced 
in the decisive Nord region per day. 
Normally, this region produces 
about 100,000 tons a day. 

Pierre Herve, of L’Humanite, who 
has lived among the miners for five 
weeks, gives figures this morning 
for various northern regions. At 
Valenciennes, nearest to Lorraine, 
1,187 miners went down out of a 
normal 19,000. ‘This seems to be 
the largest number. 


Typical of the most vital regions 
ig the group at Henin-Lietard: at 
mine No. 3, 15 workers went down 
out of 1,200; at mime 6-b, four out 
of 970; at mine.No, 4, none out of 
1,430. 

SIMILAR REPORTS come to L’- 
Humanite from its correspondents 
in the Loire Valley. Here the pres- 
sure on foreign miners (Italians, 
Poles and Algerians, who have no 
legal rights) is terrific. 

More and more, soldiers and se- 
curity guards are being used for 
plain terror. In Puy-le-Drome, cen- 
tral France, the six-year-old son of 
a miner who had smashed the wagon 
of a scab, has been arrested. Con- 
voys of food from friendly peasants 
of Correze have been stopped. 


The perspective, at this writing, 
is unclear. The Mine Federation 
emphasizes holding out, and is de- 
termined that no coal shall be 
mined until the workers win. Mari- 
time solidarity appears good. But 
the railways are not likely to stop 


metal workers and textile workers 
could very well be granted in order 


Ito isolate the miners. 


Solidarity from the people as a 
whole has jumped. The collection 
of funds which was only 10,000,000 
after the third week has risen to 68 
million two weeks later. Inci- 
dentally, Pablo Picasso, the artist, 
donated 1,000,000 francs (about 
$3,000). 

* 


THE GOVERNMENT appears de- 
termined to smash the strike by 
terror, by refusing to negotiate with 
the CGT, and by the threat of 
“anti-sabotage” laws. And the big 


press is howling that the CGT 
chiefs should be arrested, even sug- 
gesting the arrest of the Communist 
Party leaders. 

In a front-page poem for 
L’Humanite today, the noted writer, 
Aragon, expresses the prevalent 
mood. It is entitled ironically: “The 
Great Victory of the Security 
Guards,” and it recalls that spring 
of 1940 in Flanders fields when the 
sokiiers wept in their tanks bee 
cause the frontier had been bee 
trayed to the Nazis, and there were 
not enough arms to go round.” .. 
But today, says the poet: “It seems 
there are enough arms to take the 
pit-head at Carvin. victoriously. . . 
We have at last found the true 
theatre of war in which to carry 
our colors and march triumphantly. 
The adversary is the Frenchman 
who is fighting only for bread to feed 
his children, .. .” 
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As We See It 


World of Labor 


There Always Was 

A Speedup —— Tommy 

By George Morris 

é ke rank and file movement against 
speedup in the River Rouge plant of 


the Ford Motor Co. has become big enough 
to rate a lengthy piece in Business Week, 


influential voice of corporations. The 
speedup charge, says the magazine “has been pop- 
ping up frequently—and it’s a clew to what may 
be the hottest labor-management issue of 1949.” 
Business Week adds, however, that the charge comes 
largely from left wing unionists “in a campaign 
aimed at undermining right wing 
union leaders.” The article also 
admits that the speedyp menace 
has become an issue in other 

shops and industries. 
But this publication has a hero 
in Ford, Local 600—president 
Thomas ‘Thompson. Business 
Week quotes with pleasure from 
a long article of Thompson’ 
spread over the front page of 
Ford Facts, the union’s paper. 


The Ford workers are making it quite hot for 
Tommy with demands something be done. They 
are pointing to a clause in the contract with the 
company which gives the union a right to strike 
when production standards menace the health of 


the workers, 
a 


ag AGAINST IT, Tommy comes forward as the 
greatest champion of ali time against speedup 
and headlines his statement in blue ink across eight 
columns. He blazes out against the “Communist 
demagogs” for raising the speedup issue because 
“t say to these Communists that the stepping up 
of the speedup has been going on ever since the Ford 
Motor Co. was organized.” 


There always was 2 speedup, 80 why get excited 
about it now? Just leave everything to the “hard 
work of your officers and committeemen,” said 
Tommy. 

But Business Week also notes that “In answer 
te Thompson, lecal 600 left-wingers stepped up 
their demands. Result: Thompson must now pro- 
duce some concrete results through grievance actions, 
er give in to demands for a strike vote.” 


, Basiness Week is right. The speedup issue 
will explode in the face of the corporations one 
of these days and little pip-squeaks like Tommy 
Thompson won't be of much help to them. In the 
years I spent covering Michigan auto plants, I 
learned that speedup is the most explosive issue in 
assembly-line production, especially in auto. The 
speed of a machine can be regulated. But the only 
way the speedup artists discover the limit of human 
endurance is by jacking up speed and standards 
to the point where workers rebel or drop from 
exhaustion. The sitdown strike technique had its 
birth in such silent and leaderless rebellion. 


JRUF the workers are not Menterias new and ey 
.are articulate. They have even advanced to 
the point of incorporating a contract clause assert- 
ing a right to strike against production standards 
that “impair the health and safety of employes.” 

In the summer of 1947 I had occasion to -inter- 
view Thompson on the then developing indignation 
against the speedup. He was then busy in an effort 
to put over a pension scheme designed to help the 
company to get rid cheaply, and at the workers’ 
expense, of thousands of “overage” workers 50 
speedup plans could get under way in earnest. The 
workers were wise to the plan and Tommy’s plan 
lost by an overwhelming majority of votes. 

But while ballyhooing his pension plan to me, 
he stressed that the real way to regulate speedup 
is to invoke the contract clause, which permits a 
time-sttidy check. Apparently Tommy has found 


that his idea of what constitutes a proper rate 


of speed and that of the company’s clockers, are 
the same. Another year and a half has passed 
and still nothing is done. 


TOMMY began to see eye to eye with company 
clockers when he put a patch on his left eye and 
saw only through his right. That also gave him 
a different slant on Walter Reuther’s association 
with the National Planning Association in a state- 
ment calling for speedup of productivity as a solu- 
tion for all our troubles. 


DeGaulle: “Now he’s making Franco a ‘Democrat. Im the end 
he'll have to help me become a dictator for a start.” 


—Bidstrup, in Land og Folk (Denmark) 


Letters from 


A Letter 


Our 
From France 
New York City. 


Editor, The Worker’ 


The following is a letter I have 
received from a friend in France: 
J. L. 


Dear Friends: 


The health of the whole little 
family is good. After the vaca- 
tions, every one started work. 


I can’t say it was done with 
peace of mind. It is easy to see 
in France a general anxiety which 
is taking hold of even those peo- 
ple who are generally without def- 
inite ideas. 


The governments of puppets 
that are following one another 
ingloriously: are almost as dis- 
trusted as were the lackeys of 
Germany headed by Petain. Are 
they not anyway, known more 
and more as the agents charged 
with the colonization of France 


_by the American trusts? 


This servility is a very interest- 
ing symptom of a rotten civiliza- 
tion. 


All this is becoming evident to 
the. people who last year were 
still indignant against the strikes 
and who, this year, agree with the 
miziers’ strike and help. it ma- 
terially. Living conditions are 
getting tougher every day. The 
living standards of everybody are 
diminishing before our very eyes. 
Price increases, salaries frozen by 
the government, enormous mili- 
tary expenditures, currency deval- 
uation by order of Wall Street ty- 
coons, abandonment of national 
independence, ending of German 
reparations, tremendous increase 
of capitalist profits are the cause. 

These cunning traitors channel- 
ize the increasing discontent in 
the direction of DeGaulle’s neo- 
fascism—the classical trick of 
capitalism: preparing its dictator- 
ship by creating a mass base for 
an adventurer at their service. 
That’s how the Hitlers and the 
Mussolinis came. 

But these gentlemen have 
reached an impasse. DeGaulle, 
the people’s champion? The peo- 
ple have seen him insult them 
in their misery last November. 
They have seen him associate 
with the worst reactionary ele- 
ments, with those who got rich 
by collaborating with Hitler. They 


Readers 


have seen him shoot at the strik- 
ers. And he lost his “false nose” 
of a resistance leader and great 
Frenchman when he advocated 
the incorporation of Germany in 
the Western bloc and the ending 
of reparations. DeGaulle is still 
a trump card in the hands of his 
masters. But they know that 
should they lose this card, they 
lose all. And they are afraid. 


Of course the American billion- 
aires have lost their heads to the 
extent that they do what will 
drive them to their end. They 
have already made bad calcula- 
tions. They figured they will be 
able to destroy the CGT .by buy- 
ing up some old refuse of the 
labor movement such as Jovhaux. 


Mr. Irving Brown is squandering 
his millions of dollars. The CGT 
is stronger than ever. The seces- 
sionists have no more troops, And 
even the Catholic labor organiza- 
tion has to adopt the CGT plat- 
.form since its own members have 
joined in united action from below. 
Not only is the Communist Party 
increasing its influence in all 
strata of the working population, 
but also we are witnessing the 
disintegration of the parties of 
fhe so-called “third force” as weil 
as a regression of DeGaeuillism. 

Organizations are developing 
which are determined to collabo- 
rate with the Communists while 
keeping their own identity. The 
“Socialist Party of Unity,” the 
“Progressive Christians,” and the 
“Radicals of the Left” have de- 
veloped. 

This is a defeat of the anti- 
Communist movement. It is also 
a defeat for the anti-Soviet move- 
ment. It’s not difficult for the 
French people to see through the 
motives of the brutally stupid 
diplomacy of the hog merchants 
of Cincinnati, of the chewing gum 
manufacturers and the Wall 
Street bankers, as expressed by 
militarists whose ineptness vies 
with the French génerals. 

These people are creating a 
wave of hatred against America 
by pretending direct interference 
in French affairs, their provoca- 
tions in Berlin, their intervention 
almost everywhere in the world 
leave no doubt as to their deter- 
mination to push the world into 
a third world war. 


North China Unions 


More Autos—the Socialist Way 


And the Capitalist Way 


By Milton Howard 
RIENDS in Detroit write: “We have 


heard of the Stakhanov movement in 
the Soviet Union where workers produce 
more. How does this compare with speed- 


up here in Detroit.” 


Pirst, we’ve got to start with the fundamental] | 
difference which exists between the ownership of - 
the industries in the Soviet Union and here in our 
country. The Soviet workers own their factories. 
They are their own bosses. They are not working. 
to produce profits for a few, 
minority stockholders, They are —& 
working for themselves, the own- 
ers. gi aaa 
This basic fact changes every- FR <3 
thing else. Thus, there can never Figs 
be unemployment in the, Soviet [22 y 
Union. The more they make, the Pea ae. =. 
more they have. Thus, the in- E@ 
terest of the Soviet worker in & 
increasing output and in increas- 
ing the efficiency of labor is di- 
rectly opposite from similar plans here. In Detroit, 
the increase in output per worker cuts the workers’ . 
throat—he is in danger of working himself out 
of a job. If Ford can produce his auto quotas 
with fewer men, he’ll fire the rest. The increase 
in total output is a menace to the job of the indi- 
vidual auto worker. 

Increase in output in the Soviet Union has the 
opposite effect. If fewer men can produce more, 
the other workers don’t have to worry about unem- 
ployment. ~There are always news jobs waiting 
as the country marches ahead collectively toward 
higher and higher standards of living. One man’s 
fortune is not another man’s misery. 


Bu: not only is there a difference in the social 


resulis of increased output as between the So- 
viet Union and the private ownership of the fac- 
tories here; there is alse a big difference in the dif- 
ferent way that Socialism increases output and the 
way private capitalist ownership does it. 

" In the Detroit auto plants, the private owners 
of the industry seek to increase output at the expense 
of the workers. They insist on speed-up, on getting 
more labor per heur out of each worker. In this 
way, they lower their costs per unit of production 
and increase their profits. 

Increase of output in the Soviet Union, as shown 
in the Stakhanovy movement and more recent move- 
ments, is gained in exactly the opposite way. It 
is gained not making the workers work harder, but 
by improving the organization of labor. It is aimed 
at making work less difficult, not more so. In the 
Ford factory, for example, a man who does @ 
given operation—whether it is turning a nut, or 
hammering a piece of metal, or spraying an auto 
body—is told that he must increase output by deing 
more of the same thing within a given time. He 
must hammer faster, or paint more bodies within 
a given time, etc. His work doesn’t change: he 
merely does more of the same thing per hour. The 
company gets more muscle, brain and sweat out of 


him per hour. This is what the science of Marxist 
Socialism calls increasing the intensity of labor. 
> 7 


UT increases in output in the Soviet Union are 

won not by increasing the intensity of \abor but 

by increasing the efficiency or productivity «f labor, 

And this is done not by getting a man to do faster 

what he is already doing, but by getting him to 
find better and easier ways of doing it. 


Thus, the miner Stakhanov found his work was 
not well organized—the tools were too far away, the 
method of shifting tools was inefficient, ete. He 
increased output by better organization of labor. 
Today, it is not merely individuals whe de this 
but entire departments, brigades, and working 
groups. The entire labor force in the Soviet Union 
is concentrating on improving the organization of 
work, the efficiency of production, through mechan- 
ization, elimination of waste, etc. . 

And this is done by men and women who 
that every gain in output raises their wages, brings 
closer shorter work days, protects their families 
and their country. Speed-up under capitalism 
means harder work to benefit a few. Stakhanovism 
under-Socialism means easier work, more output, 
to benefit all. 


Ruhr Miners Express 
Support of French 


BERLIN (ALN).—“Your enemies 
are our enemies, your struggle is 
our struggle and your victory will 
‘also be our victory,” says the mes- 
sage of sympathy and solidarity sent 
to striking French miners by union|Acheng, Sunking province, and 
delegates representing 120,000 Ruhrjpledged to increase production. 
coal miners. The Ruhr workers hit|Speakers urged workers to unite be- 
what they termed the “slanderous,/hind an all-out effort to back the 
dirty propaganda of the steel and/people’s armies campaign for final 
4c0al bosses” who are seeking to whip/ victory over the forces of Chiang 
up sentiment against the strikers. | Kai-shek. 


As for Tommy’s effort to blame the Communists 
for raising the speedup charge, I am sure the Com- 


-munists in Ford will proudly plead guilty. Rally Behind Armies 


HARBIN (ALN).—Carrying out 
decisions of the recent All-China 
Federation of Labor conference, 
hundreds of union delegates met in 


COMING NEXT SUNDAY 


Martin Anderson-Nexo 


the distinguished novelist 
writes on the trial of the 12 
American Communists. — 
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Questions and Answers on the Elections 


(Continued from Page 3) 
whelming majority of the peopte 
in both parties . . . do not subscribe 
to the theory of inevitable war, or 
to the idea that the great [inter- 
national] crisis is insoluble by 
diplomatic and pacific means.” 

Finally, among those who ab- 
stained from voting, millions ex- 
pressed both their disillusionment 
with the two old parties and their 
resentment against the bipartisan 
policies which both pursue, even 
though they were not yet prepared 
to embark on a course of independ- 
ent political action through support 
to the new Progressiye Party. 


. . ° 


WHY THE “UPSET”? 

Big Business, while controlling 
and supporting both major parties 
and candidates, counted on Dewey 
as sure to win. Misjudging the 
temper of the country, the Big 
Money was confident that the 1946 
“trend” had gathered momentum 
and that a GOP victory was in the 
bag. At the same time, while favor- 
ing Dewey to win, the monopolists 
sought to maintain the Democratic 
Party as a serious political force, 
in order to preserve their two-party 
system. 

But the masses saw a victory for 
Dewey and the GOP as a return 
to Hooverism, and rejected them. 
Furthermore, large sections of the 
masses accepted Truman’s dema- 
gogic New Deal promises at face 
value. They voted for the adminis- 
tration as the “lesser evil,” as the 
better of two “practical” alternatives. 
This was -particularly true of large 
sections of labor, the Negro people 
and substantial sections of the rural 
and urban middle classes. Above 
all, Truman’s demagopic appeals to 
popular hatred of the 80th Congress 
evoked wide response. od 


litical life of the country today. 
It brought out the real issues facing 
the nation. It initiated or strength- 
ened important broad mass move- 
ments for peace and civil rights. 
It forced Truman to maneuver. on 
many issues, such as the projected 
Vinson mission, Israel, civil rights, 
the Taft-Hartley law, etc. 
In meny congressional races, par- 
ticularly in the industrial areas, the 
over-all correct tactical line of the 
Progressive Party was a decisive 
factor in helping defeat scores of 
Taft-Hartleyites and in electing a 
number of progressives. 
The Progressive Party is already 
giving the lead on a number of 
post-election problems. It is already 
laying plans to strengthen itself 
organizationally and to help fur- 
ther the developing new politica! 
alignment and the forging of & 
mighty people’s progressive co- 
alition. 

* * * 

In view of this, why did Wallace 
get such a low vote? 

Alongside of the “lesser evil’ il- 
lusions and the jdea that a vote for 
Wallace was a “wasted vote”—the 
idea so assiduously promoted by the 
trade union bureaucracy and Social 
Demoerats — the masses remained 
confused and misled regarding the 
Marshall Plan and the bipartisan 
“national defense” war program. 

Because there was no big break- 


forces made only a limited break- 
through in their efforts to win the 
masses away from the Democratic 
Party and its social-reformist and 
social-democratic lackeys, away 
from Wall Street’s two-party sys- 
tem. However, only a political idiot 
would measure the growing mass 
, Support for Wallace’s peace pro- 
gram ‘by the number of Wallace 


The false and unstable “pros- 


perity” produced by the developing! 
war economy was also a factor, But! 


here the rural and urban middle- 
class shift away from the GOP is 
fignificant# For the farmers reacted 


votes, 


Moreover, certain political and 
‘organizational weaknesseg in the 
election campaign prevented the 
Wanlace vote from reaching its full 


swiftly to the GOP threat.to scuttle: potential. Politically, there was an 


farm price supports, 


standards. 


The bipartisan anti-Communist 
hysteria and red-baiting witch- 
affected the election 
outcome, and were a serious factor 
in cutting down the Wallace vote. 
“lesser evil” 
theory operated, and the voters 
responded to Truman’s demagogic 
criticism ‘of the House Un-American 
Attorney General 
e Clark’s criticism of McDowell and: 
his assurances that the administra- 


hunts also 


But even here the 


Committee, to 


tion is “against” witchhunts. 
> 


WHAT ABOUT the Progressive 


Party and the Wallace vote? 


The low Wallace vote cannot 
negate or obscure the historic service 
the Progressive Party performed, or 


its important role in the campaign. 


The Wallace forces demonstrated 
that it is possible to organize a 
third party in the United States 
and put it on the ballot. They 
created some of the prerequisites 


for assuring the new party’s future 
growth in strength and influence 
as & mass people’s party, as a united 
front anti-war and anti-monopoly 
party. . 

The Progressive Party also emerged 
as an influential force in the po- 


and in the 
cities the middle class, like labor, 
showed its resentment against the 
scuttling of OPA. Thus, in the midst 
ef a war preparations “boom,” the 
masses showed that they fear the 
zoming bust and are determined to 
resist attempts to lower their living 


inadequate linking up of economic 
issues with the central struggle for 
peace, as well as a one-sided con- 
centration of attack against Tru- 
man. Generally correct tactics in 
congressional and local contests 
were not always carried out with 
the necessary skill and political 
independence. The . limited num- 
ber of local Progressive candidates, 
inevitable in view of the circum- 
stances, militated against the new 
Party's achieving its maximum to- 
tal vote, statewide and nationally. 
Phe political-organizational weak- 
nesses of the Progressive Party are 
not surprising in so young a ven- 
ture, which had to match itself 
against unprecedented red-baiting 
and intimidation, the entrenched 
machines, widespread “lesser evil” 
concepts and imperialist reformist 
ideology and illusions. 


Another serious factor in holding 
the Wallace vote to an unnecessary 
low was the very limited trade 
union base developed by the new 
party. Here the left-wing trade 
j}unionists displayed serious political 
weaknesses which were reflected in 


the failure to take the offensive’ 


on many concrete issues of pro- 
gram and struggle, particularly in 
the fight for a democratic foreign 
policy, as well as in certain sec- 
tarilan moods and practices. 

The left-wing forces, including 
many Communists, must also ac- 
cept responsibility for the under- 
| estimation in practice of the need 
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to wage a sustained and effective 
political - ideological struggle to 
combat and unmask the treacher- 
ous role and influence of the trade 
union bureaucracy and Social-De- 
mocracy. Seizing on events in the 
last weeks of the campaign, the 
Dubinsky - Reuther Social - Demo- 
crats, the ADA and the labor re- 
formists were able more effectively 
to promote the “lesser evil” theory. 
They were able tg do this partic- 
ularly after Dewey’s endorsement 
of the Taft-Hartley Law and the 
80th Congress, and after Truman’s 
demagogic appeals to‘ labor, the 
Jewish people and the Negro peo- 
ple, and to the advocates of a 
peaceful solution of American-So- 
viet differences. 
/. . e + 


IN VIEW of the election returns, 
the question is asked: Did the Com- 
munists “miscalculate,” and con- 
sequentiy pursue an incorrect elec- 
tion policy? 

It is true that we Communists 
estimated that Dewey would win, 
albeit by a close vote. It is true, 
too, that we worked for and ex- 


vote. But here it must ne said that 


as the situation changed, as the 


‘campaign unfolded, our estimate 


of the size of the Wallace vote 
changed. At no time, though, did we 
Share the utopian dreams of some. 


through here, the Progressive Party | 


However—and this is what is de- 
| cisive—we Communists and other 
anti-imperialists did not miscal- 
culate when we said that the elec- 
tion of. either Dewey or Truman 
would represent a victory for Wall 
Street and its bipartisan imperial- 
ist program. 

We did not miscalculate when we 
emphasized that the times re- 
quired, and made possible, the 
launching of a new people’s anti- 
‘monopoly, anti-war party, when 
we -worked toward that end. 

We did not miscalculate when we 
pointed out that it was possible to 
defeat a host of the most rabid 
congressional advocates of imperial- 
ist war and reaction, and when 
we strove to help elect a substan- 
tial number of pro-labor and pro- 
gressive congressmen. 

We did not miscalculate when we 
signalized the need for, and con- 
tributed toward the buildirg of, the 
broadest possible people’s dem- 
ocratic and peace coalition around 
concrete issues. Nor did we mis- 
calculate when we predicted that it 
was possible, simultaneously, to in- 
crease greatly the size and in- 
fluence of the Communist vote and 
participation in these elections, as 
the 150,000 votes for Si Gerson in 
Brooklyn pointedly testify. 

Consequently, the Communist 
Party’s main line on this historic 
election struggle was correct, re- 
gardless of a certain inevitable dis- 
appointment in the numerical size 
of the highly significant Progres- 
sive Party presidential and con- 
gressional vote. 

In fact, it must be emphasized 
that without the Progressive Party 
in the fleld the results of this elec- 
tion would have been a complete 
reactionary sweep. By its presence 
in the field it forced the break be- 
tween Truman and the Dixiecrats 
and it also forced the Democrats to 
make their main appeal to the Left 
as against vying with the Repub- 
licans in appeals to the Right. It 
was this that made possible the de- 
feat of so many reactionaries in 
Congress. 


WHAT, WE may now ask, ‘are 
some of the main dangers in the 
post-election period? 

For one thing, the Dewey-GOP 
defeat undoubtedly creates some 
temporary illusions about Truman, 
the Democratic Party and the new 
Congress. But while the Adminis- 
tration may make certain maneu- 
vers and concessions to the people, 
particularly in regard to domestic 
questions (ie., broadening of the 
social security act, enactment of a 
limited low-cost housing program, 
a compromise labor relations act, 
partial price and wage controls, 


token civil rights legislation, etc.), 
and may go easy on frontal attacks 
against thé wade union movement 


pected Wallace to secure a larger 


—it will proceed with the North 
Atlantic-Western Union war ailli- 
ance and with other key aspects 
of the imperialist bipartisan war 
program, This will be its course re- 
gardless of a Cabinet reshuffle that 
may let out some of the most dis- 
credited generals and bankers, or 
of possible open “national unity” 
moves toward Dewey and Dulles 
and many of the Dixiecrats. 


Secondly, while in New York the 
Liberal Party lost in votes and in- 
fluence,“on a national scale the 
reactionary Social-Democrats have, 
for the moment, strengthened some 
of their positions. With the elec- 
tion of Humphrey, Douglas, Bowles, 
etc., as well as through Reuther’s 
role in the C.I.0., the A.D.A. crowd 
gained certain electoral advantages 
and will aspire to play a bigger part 
in the Democratic Party and in 
national affairs. 


This will undoubtedly create tem- 
porary difficulties for the Progres- 
sive Party, which will have to com- 
bat within some sections of its own 
ranks the dangerous notion that 
failure to “co-operate” with the 
Berles and Hendersons and failure 
to attack the Communists, is re- 
sponsible for its relatively low na- 
tionwide vote. Furthermore, the 
Social-Democrats and the top union 
officialdom—C.I.0. and A.F.L.—will 
now be encouraged to redouble their 
efforts to sabotage militant united 
labor action around concrete issues 
of both domestic and foreign policy, 
and will reinforce their attempts 
to isolate the left-progressive forces. 


IN VIEW of this, do any new op- 
portunities open for the progressive 
camp as a result of the elections? 

The election results demonstrate 
that the majority of the people 
want economic security, civil and' 
labor rights, and peace. They con- 
firm what was already revealed in 
the pre-election strike struggles, in 
the fight against the Mundt-Nixon 
bill, in the political struggles aroynd 
Israel and Wallace’s proposals for 
American-Soviet friendship, etc., 
and in the emergence of the Pro- 
gressive Party itself. 


In this post-election period, now 
more than ever, the masses want 
peace and progress and they are in 
a mood to struggle for what they 
want. 


Many people believe they are 
going to get what they want from 
the Truman Administration @nd the 
Democratic majority in the bi- 
partisan Congress. But these illu- 
sions will be—or, at least, can be— 
relatively short-lived. We are not 
entering another New Deal “era.” 
The Administration and the bi- 
partisan Congress are committed to 
an anti-Communist drive at home 
and abroad, to an aggressive imperi- 
alist war policy and a war economy. 
This cannot but determine the 
character of, and set definite limits 
upon, the scope of Truman’s prom- 
ised social and labor reforms. More- 
over, there is already talk of making 
“peace” with most of the Dixiecrats. 

Clearly, the election returns show 
that the majority of the people want 
progress, want to move forward. 
Large numbers of the electorate 
have demonstrated a pronounced 
fighting spirit and a desire to work 
for and achieve what they thought 
they voted for on November 2. Ob- 
viously, the way to realize these 
aims is by initiating united mass 
struggles for the fulfilment of the 
peoples’ expectations in the &8lst 
Congress and by exerting mounting 
mass pressure on the Administra- 
tion, as well as by struggles on the 
economic front. And here the key 
task In advancing the cause of 
peace, security and democracy, is 
the fight for partial economic and 
political demands on the broadest 
united front basis. 

Thus, united labor struggle to 
prevent the application of the ini- 
quitous Taft-Hartley Act now, 
must accompany the struggle for 
its repeal and for a progressive labor 
relations act. 

Thus, the immediate issuance of 
an executive order to rid the armed 


j 


while the fight for genuine civil 
rights legislation goes on, 

Similarly, in the struggle to safe- 
guard the Bill of Rights and enforce 
the 13th, 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments, a renewed and concerted 
mass movement must now be un- 
leashed to force the dismissal of 
the indictments against the 12 Com- 
munist leaders, to abolish the Un- 
American Committee, to unseat 
Parnell Thomas and to free all the 
victims of the pro-fascist un-Amer- 
icans, 


On the peace front, the immediate 
concrete struggles must take place 
not only around the demand for ful- 
fillment of the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements as the basis for imme- 
diate peace treaties with Germany 
and Japan. Simultaneously, an ef- 
fective figh* for peace must and can 
be waged around the demand for 
resumption of the Foreign Ministers 
conferences on a quarterly , basis 
and for direct negotiations with the 
Soviet Union, as well as around de- 
mands for a reduction of U. 5S. 
armaments, for the outlawing of 
the atom bomb, for dismissal of 
Dulles from the U. S. delegation to 
the UN, etc. 


Not reaction and war, but peace 
and progress—this is what the peo- 
ple want and expect now that the 
elections are over. 


The post-election opportunities 
are very great indeed. Their prom- 
ise can be realized if the Progressive 
Party and the left trade union 
forces, Communist and non-Com- 
munist, stand boldly in the fore- 
front of the approaching mass 
struggles—especially now with the 
opening of the new Congress—and 
boldly lead in building a great 
united front movement and people’s 
anti-war, anti-monopoly coalition 
that can increasingly influence the 
course of events, including foreign 
policy, 

These opportunities can be real- 
ized if the trade unions are strength- 
ened on a.militant basis, and if the 
unity of action of Communists and 
non-Communists. Negro and white, 
labor and non-labor, are reinforced 
on every front and level. 


As regards the future of the new 
Progressive Party, it is no less bright 
than was the future of Lincoln’s 
new party after its first sorry show- 
ing in 186. By 1858, the people had 
shed many illusions, and by 1860, 
the Republican Party of Abraham 
Lincoln had become the party of 
government. The Progressive Party 
and its supporters, looking back on 
these lessons, can say with confident 
determination: “What is past is 
prologue.” 

In this grave post-electfon situa- 
tion, in a period of complex and 
Sharpening political and economic 
struggles, our Communist Party is 
faced with increased responsibilities. 
To fulfill these obligations with 
honor and dispatch, we must 
strengthen our ranks, press and 
mass activity. We must deepen our 
grasp of the science of Marxism- 
Leninism and reinforce our Struggle 
on the political-ideological front, 
especially against the rgactionary 
theories and policies of reformism 
and social-democratism. We must 
rouse democratic America to the 
crucial issues at stake in our trial 
and expand the fight for our legal- 
ity and constitutional rights as an 
inseparable part of the people’s 
struggle against war and fascism, 
and for extending the Bill of Rights. 
And everywhere we must pursue @ 
correct united front policy of mass 
struggle for the vital demands and 
urgent needs of the working people 
—for peace, security, democracy and 
social progress. 


Dayton KO’s Herbert 

DAYTON, Ohio. — The Republi- 
cans boasted in this city that Gov- 
ernor Thomas Herbert would re~- 
ceive strong support because of 


“public approval” of his action in 
ordering out the Ohio National 
Guard to break the Univis strike. 
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EAR TRUMAN DEALS 
PERIL FEPC, T-H BAN 


By Rob Hall 


WASHINGTON.—Rumors of two deals which would rob the people of civil rights 
legislation and Taft-Hartley repeal for which they voted were heard widely here this week 
as plans for reorganizing Congress were being discussed. One deal involves a permanent 


Fair Employment Practice Law®— 


which was explicitly promised in the 
Philadelphia platform of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. According to reports, 
Southern Democratic leaders have 
offered to abandon their plan to 
filibuster anti-polltax and anti-lynch 
legislation if the Truman Admin- 

istration and its representatives in 
Congress will not ask for an FEPC. 

Supporters of FEPC legislation 
are disturbed by these reports be- 
cause of Vice President-Elect Alben 
Barkiey’s well-known lack of en- 
thusiasm for such a law. 

The other reported deal concerns 
Taft-Hartley. President Truman 
has called for a conference of bus- 
iness and labor leaders to discuss 
labor legislation, from which are) 
expected proposals to modify but 
not repeal the slave labor act, Labor 
Secretary Maurice Tobin has an- 
nounced support for retaining the 
non-Communist affidavit section, 
and other administration leaders 
are known to favor keeping laws to 
. Outlaw certain types of strikes. 

ON OTHER DOMESTIC ISSUES 
the situation appeared as follows: 

1. The Administration will ask 
for a rent control law, according 
to housing expediter Tighe Woods, 
which will extend rent control until 
March 31, 1950, and which will pro- 
vide improved enforcement prov- 
isions. 

2. Barkley declared last week the 
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Administration would seek, in the 
field of price control, the “kind of 
authority the President asked for.” 
In this respect, the Administration’s 
intentions are for a very “moderate” 
bill tied in with war mobilization 
plans. 

3. An Administration - supported 
bill to raise minimum wages to 75 
cents an hour will be sent up to the 
hill, 

4. Legislation on housing, health 
and social security is just in the 
discussion stage. 

Administration plans on foreign 
policy include legislation which 
would expand and intensify the cold 
war. Barkley has acknowledged that 
additional ERP appropriations will 
be sought. And while he declined 
to commit himself on what is in 
progress on military aid to the anti- 
Soviet Western bloc, it is well-known 
that the State Department is pre- 
paring legislation to implement a 
North Atlantic “military alliance.” 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN has al- 
ready intervened in the Chinese pic- 
ture and legislation providing funds 
for reaction in the Far East is ex- 
pected to be introduced with his 
blessings early in the session. 

In the case of the civil righis 
legislation, Truman can have no 
excuse, The Republican Party is 
already committed in favor of this 
legislation and even in earlier Con- 
igresses, they voted for the record 
for such bills as the anti-poll tax 
measure. Even without a single 
Southern Democratic vote. There- 


fore, Truman could put through his 


civil rights program if he will fight 
ee it. 

The objection to this point of 
view has been made in the conten- 
tion that under the wide open 
senate rules, the Dixiecrat senators 
can (filibuster civil rights to 
death. But the answer to that is 
quite simple. 

On Jan. 3, when Congress con- 
venes, the Senate determines its 
rules for the rest of the session. It 
adopts its new rules, or accepts the 
old ones, by a simple majority vote. 
At that time, the Truman Demo- 


tcrats and the Republicans could de- 


cide to have a rule limiting debate, 
or some other method of making a 
filibuster impossible. 


The intentions of the Administra- 
tion, therefore,.can be measured by 
whether or not they act Jan. 3 to 
remove the filibuster threat. 


IN OTHER RESPECTS, too, the 
steps the Democratic leadership 
takes in reorganizing the House 
and the Senate will be a significant 
indication of its aims. 

The House Rules Committee is 
the key to the situation in the 
lower chamber. The 12 members of 
this - powerful committee decide 
which bills are to come up and 
when. 

There are three Democrats re- 
maining, on the committee from 
the 80th Congress. They include 
Rep. Adolph J. Sabath (D-Ill) who 
will wuridoubtedly return to the 
chairmanship, and two southern 
Democrats, Gene Cox of-Georgia 
and: Howard Smith of Vinginia. 
Cox actually spoke up for the Dixie- 
crats, and if the Democratic leader- 
ship wished, it could remove him 
on those grounds. . 

But in any event, there are five 
places open on the committee, to be 
filled by Democrats. Truman, Bar- 
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kley and Rep. Sam Rayburn (D-| 
Tex) could easily fill these spots 
with the more progressive demo- 
crats. 

THE MAKE-UP of the labor 
committees in the Senate and 
House will have a large influence 
on the type of Taft-Hartley repeal- 
er which Congress enacts. Seven 
Republican members of the House 
Labor Committee were defeated and 
one, Rep. Fred Hartley (R-NJ) 
didn’t run. 

But in any event, the Democrats 
would have 15 members on the 25- 
man committee in the house. If 
the ten Democrats now on it re- 
main, there will still be five spots 
to fill. How will the Democrats fill 
them? 

The Senate Labor Committee, on 
the Democratic side, has a backlog 
of pro-labor Senators already listed 
as members. They include Elbert 
Thomas (D-U) who will be chair- 
man, Murray of Montana, Pepper 
of Florida and Hill of Alabama. 
Ellender of Louisiana, who support- 
ed Taft-Hartley is also on the com- 
mittee. 

Republican members include, be- 
sides Taft, Aiken (Vt), Smith (NJ), 
Morse (Ore), Donnell (Mo), Jenner 
(Ind), and Ivés (NY). Either Jen- 
ner or Ives will step down from the 
the committee. Of the others Aiken 
and Morse have expressed opposi- 
tion to many features of Taft- 
Hartley. 


THE DEMOCRATS will be able to 
name two additional Senators to the 
committee. If they choose wisely, 
there will be a majority of eight 
who are committed to support of 
labor’s demands. 

The danger of a compromise on 
Taft-Hartley, however, is very real. 
Not only has Truman indicated a 
desire to retain certain features of 
the bill, but among the so-called 
pro-labor members of the Senate 
and House Committees are some 
who have shown a tendency to 
compromise. 

However, if labor mobilizes its 
full strength for complete repeal of 


Taft-Hartley and the restoration of 
the Wagner Act, it is felt here that 
the job can be done. 


Plan Giant Houses 


On Ruins of Ghetto 


WARSAW (ALN) —A giant de- 
velopment which will house 50,000 


the Warsaw ghetto where thousands 
of Jews were slaughtered by the 
Nazis. It had been suggested that. 
the rubble be left intact as a per-| 
manent monument portraying the 
evil effects of fascist racial concepts. 
The government, however, decided 
that the most “eloquent monument 
to victory over racism and to a 
socialist future will be a splendid 
housing project in which workers, 
including Jews, will have a life be-} 
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liberal |judge, Patrick 


‘De an “act of fascism.” 


O’Brien is at present presiding 
judge of the Probate Court here. 
iHe formerly was state attorney 


general-of Michigan, His son, Ger- 
ald K. O’Brien was recently elected 


County, which includes Detroitfi 
In 1933, when Judge O’Brien was 
state attorney general, he caused to 
be nolle prossed (not prosecuted) 
the so-called conspiracy case 
against the leaders of the then 
young Communist Party of Amer- 
ica, who were arrested in a raid 


Sand dunes of Bridgeman, Mich. 

He demanded and got from the 
Michigan courts the statement that 
they would not demand renewal of 
the premiums on the bail bonds 
which had been donated by people 
all over the world. 

The judge, in commenting on this 
case as it compares with the pres- 
ent charge of a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government by force and 
violence, now falsely leveled against 
the national leaders of the Com- 
munist Party, said: 

“I fought to have the case dis- 
missed against the Communist 
leaders at that time, because I 
considered it was trumped up 
charge and against the spirit of 
the U. S. Constitution. I see the 
case today against the Commu- 
nist leaders in the same light, 
and that’s why I am oppused to 
the entire matter. 

“In my opinion the Communist 
Party is a legally organized party 
that is legally on the ballot and 


The effort to draw the deduction 
that the leaders of this party, whose 


of their party, are accused of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. by force and violence 
seems to me a gross violation of 
their fundamental. rights as Amer- 
ican citizens, 


“The fact that the Communist 
Party advocates an economic 
structure radically different from 
the present capitalist system in 
America, ts no evidence whatso- 
ever of any intention to destroy 
the American system of Govern- 
ment, 

“I am therefore definitely against 
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prosecuting attorney of Wayne! 


Noted Michigan Jurist 
Hits Trial of ‘Twelve’ 


DETROIT, Mich. — Michigan’s oldest and best known 


(O’Brien, today declared that any 


attempt to illegalize the Communist Party through the rail- 
roading of its leaders to jail would@— 


any effort directly or indirectly to 
abridge any minority so as to sup- 
press not only their right to think 
but right to publicly express what 
they think. That type of sup- 
pression is fascism and leads te 
violence.” 

The judge will be a guest speak- 
er at a reception given by the 
Michigan Civil Rights Congress this 
Priday, -at the Detroit Urban 
League Hall, for Maurice Sugar, 
one of the attorneys for the 12 in- 
dicted. Tracy Doll, recently elected 
to the state legislature, will pre- 
side. 


during their 1924 convention on the |. 


Let Hubby Help! 


One reason s0 Many women dress 
badly is that they don’t listen to 
their husbands’ advice, Hollywood 
fashion designer Edith Head states 
in the American Magazine. She 
thinks women would dress better. if 
they took their husbands shopping 
with them. 


recognized as such in the country. | 


duty it is to advance the interests | 


read 


DEAN of CANTERBURY 
D. N. PRITT 
EUGENE TARLE 
CORLISS LAMONT 
JESSICA SMITH 
WILLIAM MANDEL 
ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


and other noted authorities 
on the Soviet Union in the 


Special 
Anniversary 


marking the 3lst year of 
the Soviet Unien and 15 
years of American-Soviet 
relations, 


Soviet 
Russia 
Today 


America’s only news and 
picture magazine about the 
Soviet Union. The unbiased 
facts are brought to you 
by international authorities. 
Contents of the special 
anniversary issue include 
articles on the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe; 
thirty-one years of Soviet 
achievements; war incite- 
ments against the Soviet 
Union; analysis of anti- 
Soviet propaganda charges; . 
the Soviet role in the 
United Nations; the Berlin 
issue; a Soviet poet’s de- 
scription of how he became 
a poet; editorial comment; 
books reviews, and other 


MFG.) » . 
Avenue (cor. 146th." 


features. 


No advance in price for 
this special anniversary 
issue, only 15 cents a copy, : 
at your dealer’s, OR begin | 
an eight-month subscrip- — 
tion for only one dollar 
with this special issue. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32 St., New York 16, N.Y. 
I enclose $1 fer which please 
enter my subscription for eight 
months, beginning with the 
Special November Anniversary 
issue, 


— : 
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P. State Again 
Faces Decision 


With another unbeaten season on 
the way after the hurdlirg of its 
major obstacle, Penn, the Penn 
State football team may once again 
face the Jimcrow problem it did last 
year. 

The Staters, now ranked second to 
Army in the Hast, are a natural for 
a Bowl game again. But Bowl games 
are played mostly in the South and 
State again has two Negro players 
in halfback Wally Triplett, who has 
developed into a tremendous all 
round star, and second string end 
Dennis Hoggard. 

Last year State received an invi- 
tation from the New Orleans Sugar 
Bowl conditioned on leaving the Ne- 
gro players home. It immediately 
and indignantly rejected this offer 
and the boys resigned themselves to 
no Bowl game. Then came the sur- 
prising offer from Dallas, where the 


Southern Methodist team, voting on) 


the team it most wanted to play, 
named Penn State, with no condi- 
tions. State accepted and inter-ra- 
cial history was made in a splendid 
13-13 tie. 

' BUT—there was some dissatisfac- 
tion with the fact that the team was 
forced to house itself in deserted 
barracks out of town—something 
the SMU players could not control— 
and some of the State players broke 
ranks to go to town, as any ex GI 
can appreciate, 

So this year they may insist on a 
straight down the line non-Jimcrow 
guarantee, including housing, before 
saying yes. 


ee 


One farm worker feeds three 
times as many people today as 100 
years ago. 


POWELL—Those obits omitted 
& few things. See “On the Score- 
board.” . : 
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Two Phe ato 


even the coaches, 

After a pileup deep in Chicago 
Bears Territory during a game with 
the New York Giants, place-kicker 
Len Younce leaped off the New 
York bench and started on the field. 
Coach Steve Owen yanked him 
back. | 

“Where do you think you're go- 
ing?” he demanded. : 


“We scored, coach,” Younce re- 
plied. “I'm gonna kick the point.” 

“That was no touchdown,” grunt- 
ed Owen, who had missed referee's 
signal. “We didn’t make a foot. 
Much less score.” 

But Younce insisted and foucht 
his way free. Finally, Owen said 
sourly: 

“Well, go on in, son. If you get 
away with it, it’s a heluva play.” 

They lined up to kick the extra 
point and Owen hasn’t been the 
same since. .. .! 

Army tuses the two-team system 
and Dobby Vinson of the offensive 
unit usually goes in there to run 
back punts. But twice against 
Stanford last week, when he ran in 
to relieve halfback Jack Shelley to 
run back the kick Shelley wouldn't 
come out. 

“Shelley doesn’t like the idea of 
playing defense only,” said an Army 
man. “And that was about his only 
chance to grab the ball and 
rum.” cece 

* 

PART OF WILLIAM and Mary’s 
strategy, .incidentally, .in holding 
North Carolina to that stuhning 7- 
all tie last week was punting on 
third down—before Charley Justice 
could rush in at safety position to 
run back kicks. His punt returns 
had been a potent factor all sea- 
son. 

* 

GEORGE STROHMEYER of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers is another guy 
who: hates to come out of a ball 
game. The former Notre Dame ace, 
a terrific linebacker, was a T-For- 
mation center in school but spent 
long hours learning to pass the 
ball backward for Brooklyn’s single 
wing attack so he could play both 
offense and defense. 

Despite his heroics the Dodgers 
continued to lose. Relieved once for 
a rest, he came back to the sidelines 


Gaston County. N. C., with 104 
cotton mills fs the leading textile 


area in the United States. | 


on System 


Can Get Very Funny 


In this era of high scoring football and free substitu- 
tions, life on the sidelines is strictly informal with players 


rushing in and out apparently whenever they figure it’s a 
good idea. It sometimes confuses? 


and told Carl Voyles: 

“I’ve got to get back in there, 
coach. My wife holds me personally 
responsible for these lickings we're 
taking.” 

And he went back in. ... 

os 

THE BOYS ARE getting mighty 
independent and some of this spon- 
taneous “thinking” is rough on the 
coaches. But sometimes it works. 

Grease Neale, coach of the Phila- 
delphia Hagles, put in a backfield 
shift for use ajzainst the Chicago 
Bears and worked all week long 
drilling his men taking an extra 
step. 

“That wasn’t good enough for 
Steve Van Buren,” Greasy mut- 
tered. “The first time we used the 
play, Steve shifted three extra steps 
and was way out of position. They 
fired him the ball and he beat the 
Bears with a play we didn’t 
have... .” 


Worker Goes 


Insane From 
Shop Fumes 


TOLEDO, O—A _ worker’s brain 
can be exploited to the point of 
insanity at a price of $10,500, 

This in effect was the judgment 
of probate court in Toledo when a 
settlement for that amount was 
awarded to Mrs. Ora Coakley, wife 
and legal guardian of Simon W. 
Coakley, confined to Toledo State 
Hospital sinee 1944. 

The court entry holds that in- 
sanity was caused by “poisorious 
fumes of trichlorethylene which de- 


Stroyed the brain tissue, leaving 
mental disorder.” 

Mr. Coakley was exposed to the 
fumes while working over a “de- 
greaser” tank at the Auto-Lite Co. 


Bonus For Bosses 
YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—tThe di- 
rectors of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube were so flush with profits this 
quarter that after declaring a $1 
dividend on common stock ‘they 
threw in a bonus of an additional 
$1 a share. raped wstsinespayat 


the workera. 


- 
On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


Some Angles. on Football and Baseball 


FOOTBALL: The.-big “theoretical” question agitating 
the football world is that of unlimited substitutions, the 


“two platoon” system which got its big impetus last year 
from the Michigan Rose Bowl team. 

Carried to its extreme, as it is by several teams, it means sub- 
stituting eleven new men for defense when the ball is lost. This 
produces the footbull specialist—defensive worker and offensive 
worker. 

This writer—and modest ex-gridder’s—first reaction to these 
unlimited substitutions was “phooey.” I didn’t like it because it 
tended to obscure personalities In one mass of anonymous players 
streaming in and out. But this reaction was strictly from the press box. 

I have since spoken to a few local college football players and mite: 
them almost universally feeling this way about it: 

1, From the player’s viewpoint the more liberal use of subs is 
a good thing. In a gruelling contact sport like our unique football, 
chances of injury become less as fewer weary players remain on the 
field with slowed reactions, They also like the idea of giving MORE 
players a chance to break into the game. ,The old day of twenty- 
five men sitting on the bench all season is over (except partially at 
Columbia where Lou Little still shows a reluctance to do more than 
cautiously dabble with a few more subs than usual). Everybody gets 
his chance and this is good. 

2. The players, however, do think that the AUTOMATIC substi- 
tution of entire teams is not so hot, “Defensive” players like a crack 
at carrying out an offensive play once in a while. The free use of 
subs throughout is fine, but the rigid classification of offense and 
defense not so hot. For another thing players with a possible pro 
future ahead of them feel they will be handicapped by getting out 
of college “half a player” in experience. 

* 

BASEBALL—Not much doing but talk in the Hot Stove League 
as this is written. The trading is strictly in the feeler stage, with 
everybody afraid of being jobbed. Certain players are clearly on the 
market—such as Waitkus of the Cubs, Cooper of the Giants, Stirn- 
weiss of the Yanks, one of the Dodger catchers, all kind of St. Louis 
Browns. ..¢-. | 

Everybody wants pitchers, pitchers. And nobody except the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and Cleveland Indians has what’s needed te do 
the smart thing and sign up young Negro players for future develop- 
ment. One trade that was bruited around last year and may actually 
come to pass now is Branca for Marshall. 

, * 

THERE’S an old saying about not speaking ill of the dead, but 
it can certainly be overdone. When Jake Powell committed suicide 
in Washington, D. C., last week after being caught peddling bum 
checks, the stories about him all tenderly omitted the fact that he 
was a specimen of Ku.Klux Klan dimensions who made no secret of 
his dislike for Americans who didn’t happen to be white Protestants, 

Not a word about the time, in a dugout radio interview in Chicago, 
when asked what he did during the winter, he boasted, “I’m a special 
cop in Dayton, Ohio, and I keep in shape clubbing niggers over the 
head.” Certainly this was news because it created a sensation at 
the time and Yankee Manager Joe McCarthy, overwhelmed with 
indignant protests, found it expedient te bench him immediately. 
And later in Washington, irate citizens in the bleaehers made it im- 
possible for him to continue playing in one game.. 

But from his obits this could have been a wonderful American 
athlete of the Frank Merriwell type who just happened to go wrong 
at the end. 

Maybe. some day some writer can dwell on a Jake Powell with 
@ little social compassion—on what spawned and formed him and his 
twisted hatreds—the merciless logic of a labor hater and Negro hater 
who had outlived his usefulness in those respects quickly degenerating 
into a family deserter, a petty thief and a confused and defiant suicide, 

But in the meanwhile, just to set the record straight on the late 
Mr. Powell for the newspapers, here is one sports column not minded 
to throw any gentle whitewash over his kind, 

: * 

THERE ARE TWO opinions on the merits of Casey Stengel 
as a baseball manager. The record shows that in the big leagues 
he never made the first division but he brought Oakland home the 
winner in the Pacific Coast League, for whatever that’s worth. 

An interesting opinion from Boston on Casey’s managerial worth 
comes from Dave Egan of the Daily Record, an esteemed columnist. 
(Stengel spent some time in the Hub with 7th place Brave teams.) 
Egan says flatly that Stengel bamboozled the Yankee owners into 
hiring him. “For the fact is,” he says, “that Stengel is not a base- 
ball manager at all. He is purely a baseball politician. . .. Bucky 
Harris is not a politician.” Egan suggests that after a while the 
Yankees may go begging Boston “to furnish the name and address 
of the truck driver who, on a lucky night, ran over Stengel some years 
ago and so raised the morale and spirit of the entire Braves team 
to an all time high.” 

This man Egan is definitely not a Stengel booster, that’s all there 
is to it. 


el 


Price Drop For Farmers 


COLUMBUS, O—There is deep 
concern in rural sections of Ohio 
over the slumping farm prices. 

Victimized by high prices for 
such requirements as seed and 
equipment, Ohio’s farmers are being 
badly pinched by a declinjng market, 

The first evidence of the drop 
came this summer when farmers 
could not market all of their pro- 
duce, 

Now meat animal prices, with the 
exception of veal calves, have 


dropped sharply from the mark of 


a month ago, according to the Ohio 


Co-Operative Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice. 

There was a reduction of $250 a 
hundred pounds in the price of hogs 
and in contrast to a year ago all 
principal grain prices were lower. — 

Despite the lowered prices paid 
to the farmers, the middlemen were 
not applying the same reduction for 
reflection in retail store prices in 
the cities. Worry over further re- 
ductions under a Republican ad- 
ministration was given as the rea- 
son for the increased Democratic 
vote in rural sections. 


Longshoremen Out 
On East Coast; 
Spurn Ryan Deal 


A revolt against an inadequate contract flamed into a 


rank and file strike of some 


York and Boston on Wednesday. 
one day the expiration of an 80-day® 


Taft-Hartley injunction and was 
directed against a 10-cent-an-hour 
wage rise agreement which Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Assn. life- 
time boss Joseph P. Ryan sought to 
ram down the throats of his mem- 
bership. 


The Ryan-employer deal was sub- 
stantially the same as the bosses’ 
“final offer” which the dockers had 
turned down in an NLRB poll last 
week. Members of 13 ILA locals 
rejected the contract at meetings 
Tuesday night. Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and other large Atlantic 
Coast ports were expected to com- 
plete the vote of the union’s 60,000 
members Friday. 


Dock strikers told the Daily 
Worker Ryan had called “quickie” 
meetings of his lecals to ratify 
the agreement. Union leaflets for 
meetings held Tuesday night 
were not distributed until the 

Despite this, and the fact that 
Ryan’s delegates pressed at the 
meetings for ratification, 13 locals 
meeting after midnight, when the 
Taft-Hartley injunction against a 
dock strike expired, voted to turn 
the pact down. Ryan claimed one 
local approved the contract. 

Ryan himself sought yesterday to 
keep an official finger on the walk- 
out, admitting that the rank and 
file were not satisfied and declar- 
ing that they were “justified.” In 
one of the many contradictory state- 
ments he issued for every new edi- 
tion, the ILA dictator indicated, 
however, that he would be “very 
much surprised if the agreement is 
not ratified” by the vote of other 
ILA locals up and down the coast. 
Results of the vote of the 60,000 
members are expected today. 


BLAMES GOP 


Por a unique switch, the ILA 
boss, linked for years with Tam- 
many and racketeering elements on 
the waterfront, said “Communists” 
were not responsible for the strike. 
He’ blamed, instead, the arch-Re- 
publican paper, the New York Sun, 
which is currently running a series 
of articles hitting “gangsterism” on 
the waterfront. 

Ryan, who settled and tried to push 
through the same dime offer which 
the membership voted down in last 
week’s NLRB-sponsored poll, sought 


15,000 longshoremen in New 
The walkout followed by 


yesterday to placate the strikers, 
declaring that he blamed the small- 
ness of the wage increase. “The 
men were forced to strike. I don’t 
blame them.” 


He’ also rapped the . Taft-Hart- 
ley Act (the ILA was one of the 
first unions to comply), saying: 
“This strike shows up the ridiculous- 
ness of the law.” It provided for 
postponing the strike through an 
80-day injunction but didn’t pro- 
vide any machinery for settling the 
strike after that.” 


A Daily Worker reporter’s hee of 
the North River docks yesterday 
found them completely deserted. 
Even the additional police reported 
assigned to the waterfront were not 
to be seen on the silent, rain-swept 
streets. , 


The strikers had evidently all gone 
home after having failed to respond 
to boss stevedores’ whistles at 8 a.m., 
with the bulk of the docks in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Jersey City and 
Hoboken solidly shut down. 


In Brooklyn, where dockers quit 
the big Rush Terminal piers in the 
early afternoon, strikers snickered 
at a New York Post story shown 
them which said: “Just what the 
strikers objected to in the agree- 
ment was not immediately clear but 
they had originally asked for a 50- 
cents an hour wage boost.” 


As much as the longshoremen 


were concerned to get a wage boost 
in some substantial measure refiect- 
ing the rise in living costs, they 
were equally insistent that any 
agreement include other equally 
vital demands, These are for only 
one shape-up a day, elimination of 
speedup through proper distribution 
of the work gang, an employer-fi- 
nanced welfare fund and an ade- 
quate vacation schedule. 


The Ryan-sponsored agreement 
merely reduced from 1,350 to 1,250 
hours of work per year the eligi- 


‘bility requirement for paid vacation. 


Minor: casualties of the strike 
were: 

e Passengers boarding the French 
liner De Grasse, had to carry their 
own luggage aboard. One of them 
was newly-elected Rep. James Mur- 


phy of New York. 


Unions Speed Aid to 


West Coast 


Strikers 


| A conference of New York CIO, AFL and independent 
unions was urged last Wednesday to speed all possible aid 
to the West Coast maritime strikers despite announcement 


of resumption of negotiations under 
MCS, and Harry Bridges, president 


a new formula. C. E. Johansen, 
port agent for the CIO Marine 
Cooks and Stewards, one of the 
coast unions which have been out 
for more than two months, warned 
the conference at the Riverside 
Plaza Hotel that the formula, while 
a long step forward, is no guarantee 
of a settlement and that the em- 
ployers will still try to use evefry 
opportunity to balk. 

As labor leaders conferred here 
on extending help to the embattled 
workers, negotiations were sched- 
uled to resume in San Francisco 
for the first time since they were 
broken off shortly before the walk- 
out. 

Under the formula the Water- 
front Employers Association and 
the: Pacific American Shipowners 


Association drop’ their demands’ 
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of the CIO Longshoremen, shall 
first sign non-Communist affidavits 
before entering negotiations. 


Strike leaders have contended all 
along that this employer demand 
was nothing but a cover-up for 
their attempt to turn the maritime 
organizations into company unions. 

The formula also provides that 
the national CIO will be a party 
to the negotiations, initial the con- 
tracts and provide guarantees. that 
the contracts will be fully observed. 
‘The San Francisco Employers 
‘Council will perform the same 
function with respect to the ship- 
owners and longshore companies. 

It also provides that in the event 
no agreement is reached at the 
end of 10 days, the last offer of 
the employers "will ‘be submitted to 
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ofers Vindicate Dennis, 
But Jail Sentence Stands 


Unless the Supreme Court intervenes, Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, is scheduled to enter prison early in November to serve a year on contempt 


of Congress charges because he challenged the UN-American Committee’s constitutionality. 
He dared -to say over a year agoo— 


what the polls Nov. 2 revealed: that 


the UnAmerican Committee is held 
in contempt by true Americans. 


This case is seéparate and apart 
from the trial of the 12 Communist 
leaders opening Nov, 15. The year- 
sentence rises from Dennis’ stand 
against the Unamericans April 9; 
1947. After a trial in Washington 
where the majority of the jury were 
employes of the Government and 
obviously cowed by the “loyalty” or- 
der, Dennis was found “guilty.” The 
sentence was brought before the 
Court of Appeals. 


There, several weeks ago, Justice 
Bennett Champ Clark delivered an 
opinion upholding the lower court. 
Clark delivered a diatribe that dis- 
played bitter bias. The judge argued 
like a 14-karat Dixiecrat against the 
arguments presented by -Dennis. 
Every paragraph breathed bourbon 
hatred of the man whose case the 
judges were pledged to review “ob- 
jectively,” “fairly.” 


It is revealing to note the follow- 
ing: Judge Clark, in reviewing the 
course of events, says with heavy 
sarcasm:,‘At this point a Commit- 
tee subpoena - was directed to be 
served on Dennis. Thereupon, ap- 
parently smitten with the delusion 
he had been appointed to be the 
spokesman of all of the American 
people, Dennis arose and shouted: 


‘In the name of the American peo-|* * 
ple, I hold this Committee in con-|" 


tempt.’ ” 

* 

RECENT HISTORY vindicated 
Dennis, not the biased judge. -The 
voice of the American people was 
heard Nov. 2. Today three of the 
most notorious Unamericans were 
on the griddle: Reps. John Mc- 
Dowell of Pennsylvania and Richard 
Vail of Illinois, were out of jobs. And 
as this is written, Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas is currently the figure of 
national scorn. 

Charged with bilking the govern- 
ment, he has refused to testify be- 
fore a Washington Grand Jury on 


|the grounds “that it may incrimin- 


ate him.” Millions remember his 
two-bit Hitleresque tirades against 
witnesses at his Inquisitions who 
likewise stood on their Constitu- 
tional rights. It would be enlighten- 
ing to hear Judge Clark’s comments 
today. 

Herein we present quotations from 
Clark’s opinion, and from. Dennis’ 
brief. They deal] particularly with 
the aspects relating to the Four- 
teenth Amendment which drew the 
most apoplectic remarks from the 
ex-America Firster, now a Federal 
Judge. 

* 


JUDGE CLARK: We pass now to 
the point on which the appellant’s 
counsel have expended most of their 
energies in which in our view their 
contentions closely approach the 
fantastic. They céntend that the 
conduct and processes of the Com- 
mittee are all invalid because the 
Committee . . . included Congress- 
man John E. Rankin, of Mississippi, 
who according to appellant, is not 
a member of Congress at all.... 


* 


DENNIS BRIEF: John E. Rankin, 
one of the individuals purporting to 
act as a representative from the 
State of Mississippi, cannot be con- 
sidered by this Court to be entitled 
30 to act under the terms of the 
Constitution. He cannot be regarded 
as a representative from the Statc 
of Mississippi and he cannot holc 
2 seat in Congress otherwise than 
as a representative from that state. 
And since Mr. Rankin purported tc 
serve as one of the members of the 
30-called House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the Commitee 
lid not consist exclusively of duly 
“lected members’ of the House anc 
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prerogatives of : a Congressional Com- 
mittee at the time defendant was 
allegedly summoned to heii be- 
fore it.” 

* 


e-JUDGE CLARK: According to 
the theory of appellant the election 
laws and practices of Mississippi do 
not conform to appellant’s views of 
the requirements of the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. Therefore, ap- 
pellant has set up an intricate sys- 
tem of .calculation of his own from 
which he has arrived at the con- 
clusions satisfactory to himself that 
‘Mississippi should have been al- 
loted no more than four represen- 
tatives instead of the seven which 
they were actually alloted under the 
Apportionment Act of 1941. 


* 


DENNIS’ BRIEF: Congress has 
purported to grant to the State of 
Misissippi seven seats out of a total 
of 435 in the House of Representa- 
tives. ... Yet the irrefutable fact is 
that a wholesale abridgement of the 
right to vote has consistently oc- 
curred in Mississippi. At the time of 
the apportionment of seven repre- 
sentatives to that state, as well as 
at the time of the election of John E. 
Rankin to the Ejightieth Congress, 
the Negro people of Mississippi were 
uniformly denied the right to vote. 
. This abridgement of the right 
of the Negro people to vote has an 
important effect upon the number 
of representatives to which Missis- 
sippi is entitled under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. For the total 
number of white males in that state 
is 556,157. The total number of Ne- 
groes is 528,355. .. . It follows that 
for purposes of apportionment un- 
der the Fourteenth Amendment the 
figures as to total population of Mis- 
sissippi should have been reduced 
by approximately 48 percent, the 
proportion of Negro males to the 
total male population of Mississippi. 
The number of seats in the House of 
Representatives to which Mississippi 
is entitled must, therefore, be re- 
duced in a similar proportion. Mis- 
sissippi was thus not entitled to 
more than four seats in the House 
(population figures taken from} 
World Almanac, 1947, pp. 214-217, 
and reflect information secured by 
the census of 1940.).... 

In essence, therefore, what Con- 
gress has done is to repeal a Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 


* 


JUDGE CLARK: We have not 
before us the question of the election 
laws of Mississippi and we express 
no opinion as to them or the election 
laws of any other state. We say only 
that the contentions of appellant in 
this regard are sheer nonsense. 

DENNIS’ BRIEF: Ever since the 
case of Marbury v. Madison ... it 
has been established that the Courts 
have not only the power but the 
duty to ignore a Congressional act 
which conflicts with the Constitu- 
tion, since the Constitution has a 
supremacy over all acts of the Con- 
gress it created. 

Chief Justice Marshall, having 
demonstrdted that Congressional ac- 
tion taken in violation of the Con- 
stitution was void, posed the fol- 
lowing problem: -“If an act of the 
legislature, repugnant to the con- 
stitution, is void, does it, notwith- 
standing its invalidity, bind the 
courts, and oblige them to give it 
2ffect? ... If such be the real state 
of things, this is worse than solemn 
mockery. To prescribe, or to take 


* 

JUDGE CLARK The question is 
rolitical rather than judicial ... We 
shink that this contention present 
2 question political in its nature 
which must be determined by the 


# 


this oath, becomes equally a crime.”| 


DENNIS’ BRIEF ... This Court, 
in accordance with its obligations, 
cannot sustain an action of the 
House of Representatives taken in 
violation of the provisions of our 
written Constitution. This Court 
cannot subordinate the individual 
rights of the defendant herein to an 
act of Congress which was taken in 
excess of its constitutional power. 


There is certainly nothing in the 
nature of the Second section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment or in the 
problem of apportionment which re- 
move them from the scope of jud- 
ical inquiry under the doctrine of 
Marbury v. Madison. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has in- 
deed already construed this section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment... 
and its power to do so has never 
been questioned. And the High 
Court has given extensive consid- 
bration to problems relating to the 
apportionment of representatives 
among the several states and the 
manner of selection of such repre- 
sentatives (Wood v. Broom, 287 U. S. 
1 (1932): Smiley v. Holm, 285 U. S. 
309 (1931); Koenig v. Flynn, 285 
U.S. 375 (1931) Carrol v. Becker, 
285 U. S. 380 (1931). And here the 
propriety of judicial consideration 
of this problem is even more sharply 
evident since the fundamental lib- 
erty of a citizen depends on it. 


* 


SPACE PREVENTS many similar 
revealing questions, and one need 
not be a constitutional lawyer to. 
see that hard-bitten bias is operat- 
ing in this case. | 

Certainly, Isaiah Nixon, the Geor- — 
gia Negro shot dead several weeks 
ago because he had the courage to 
vote, (and whose killer has been 
freed) would—were he alive today— 
have a view different from that of — 
Judge Clark's. 


Were he, or millions like himself, 
sitting in judgment on Eugene Den- 
nis, the Communist leader would not _ 
only be freed of all these charges: 
he would be regar as a sterling 
champion of the rights of 14,000,000 
Negroes, a staunch defender of our 
nation’s Constitution. | 


Timken Men 
Fight Lockout 


STAMBAUGH, Mich.— Twenty- . 
five behind two was the slogan of . 
Tnhternational Woodworkers CIO» 
Local 15 when they struck the 
union-busting Russell Kingston saw 
mill here. 

The strike followed a lockout the 
previous week and the discharge of 
Clem Anderson, filer, who was at- 
tive in organizing the plant, to- 
gether with the refusal to rehire 
Carl Banks, steward for the 25 
workers, | 


Married Women 


Lose Jobs 

KENOSHA, Wis.—Reminiscent of 
Hitler’s “kinder, kirche, kuche” dic- 
tum, Kenosha County authorities: 
reverted to a pre-war rule barring 
married women from jobs, and fired 
i2 women employes in various de- 
sartments. 

This rule was shoved through 
luring depression days as @ means 
of dividing the unemployed, pitting 
nen against women, Unfortunately, 
3ome~ labor unions adopted this 
jivisive policy, whose application 
2mployers will likely start demand- 
‘ng again with this example set by 


‘egislative branch of the ‘government 
es ta ‘s not iuettefdbless f ne5 4 


‘oF Me county. 
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Wanted--40, 000 New Readers 


Dear Reader: 


This is a personal letter addressea directly 
to you. The Editorial Department and the 
Management of The Worker are appealing to 
you to help us get 40,000 additional subscribers 
by January 15, 1949, the 25th Anniversary of 
The Worker and Daily Worker. 

For 25 years it has been you, the reader of 
our paper, who has got other workers to read 
and subscribe to it. It has been you who 
through thick and thin of the economic and 
political struggles of the workers, saw to it that 
the paper reached the masses of the people. 

This campaign for 40,000 subs is part of a 
year’s campaign to guarantee a stable circula- 
tion to 100,000. (It’s been averaging 75,000 the 
past few months.) Imagine what an educa- 
tional force this will be for a progressive Amer- 
ica! 

We do not have to tell you that the columns 
of our paper include up to date sports reporting 
and other features ‘which together with the 


fighting news make us truly a worker’s family 
_ paper. 


But we ask you to tell this, say. to four of 
your shopmates. Use Special Section 3 of this 
issue to help you sell the paper. Please note 
that we are offering on the back of the Special 
Section, a subscription rate of $2 a year, a sav- 


ing of 50 cents. We are confident the workers 

will jump at the opportunity of subscribing. 
See on page one of Section 3, some of the 

fighting headlines in our paper over the past 


inspiring story in the best- traditions of Ameri- 
can labor and progressive journalism. They 
show how we have consistently exposed the 
enemies of the people and fought for the unity 
of Communist and all other progressive forces. 


Today, our paper is needed more than ever. 
Bankers and generals are plotting to rush our 
country into war. They wart war contracts and 


world empire. At home, the anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist hysteria threatens to blot out 
democratic liberty. The newspapers and the 
radio are saying that the election of Truman 
means that the common man doesn’t need his 
own party, the Progressive Party. But Truman 
hasn’t changed the drive to war. The bankers 
are still in his Cabinet. 


It is our paper, your paper, that alone can 
bring the people the truth about these life and 
death matters. 

As we complete this appeal to you, we have 
a feeling that we are talking face to face with 
you as friends and comrades. We are thinking 
about the same things, security, democracy, 
struggle against reaction, a grim determina- 
tion that Wall Street Imperialism will not have 
its way; that our country will and must. be 
returned to the common people, to the workers 
and farmers. 

Our paper, as in the past will help to do this. 

In closing, may we suggest if your subscrip- 
tion is about to expire or if you are one of the 
many readers who buys the paper in front of 
your shopgate, on the street or on’a newsstand, 
start the campaign for the 40,000 subs by send- 
ing your subscription. 

Drop us a line with your suggestions, criti- 
cism, etc. 

With confidence that with your co-operation 
our drive will be successful, we are, 

Fraternally, 
John Gates, Editor 
Joseph Roberts, General Manager. 


25 years. These almost in themselves tell an 


More Warrants Issued in 
Los Angeles Witchhunt 


LOS ANGELES. —More jailings are threatened in the® 
“investigation” of Communists 


witch-hunting grand jury 


here as U. S. District Court Judge Pierson Hall issued five 
bench warrants for witnesses whoo— 


had allegedly not answered st- 
poenas to testify. 


U. S. Attorney James Carter’ an- 
nounced that federal marshals had 
been unable to serve 23 such sub- 
poenas. 


Carter made this announcement 
as he was arguing a motion before 
the U. S. Circuit. Court of Appeals 
for a stay of execution of an earlier 
court order releasing eight men and 
women who had refused to answer 
grand jury questions about the iden- 
tity of Los Angeles Communists. 

PROTESTS from the Negro peo- 
ple of Los Angeles and other friends 
of civil rights have forced the Gov- 
ernment to drop charges against 


Frank Alexander, Negro Communist 
leader, who was one of the eight. 


Mrs. Marian Brooks Sherman and 
Mrs. Betty Forest, two other de- 
fendants, won the right to bail with- 
out going to prison. 


Alexander, chairman of the 62d 
Assembly District of the Communist 
Party, was told by Carter that he 
did not intend to hold him for fur- 
ther prosecution. He simply wanted 
Alexander to ‘be “available.” 

The Negro weekly, the California 
Eagle, had carried front page ban- 
ner stories denouncing the witch- 
aunt. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS pick- 
sts continue demonstrating in front 


Iris Noble (in white coat) and Delphine Smith, two of the 
eight persons jailed in Los Angeles under the government’s Commu- 
nist probe, look over new subpoenaes to appear for a second time 
before a federa] grand jury. They had just been released from jail 
,@n, bail after being sentenced te civil contempt, for refusing to answer. 
‘the grand. jury's questions about the Communist party. . 


of the Federal Building. And from 
inside the building come reports 
that the Government is seeking to 
jail the other defendants again. 

Mrs. Lilian Doran, the 11th per- 
son to be called before the grand 
jury, refused, like the others, to 
answer questions about the identity 
of Communist Party members. 


Dismissal of contempt charges ed 
against those questioned in the |: 


grand jury witch-hunt were urged 
yesterday by 111 businesmen, writ- 
ers, artists, doctors, educators, law- 
yers, union leaders and clergymen. 

“We have reached the point in 


America where a knock on your door 
lin the pee can mean prison by 


. ~~ 


nightfall,” they warned, 


CIO unions and members in the 
Los Angeles area who have protested 
the jailings include the Stewards 
Council of CIO Longshoremen’s Lo- 
cal 26; Marine Cooks and Stewards; 
United Electrical Local 1421; officers 
and staff members of Furniture 
Workers Local 576. 


“Free our husbands, they won't be stoolpigeons!” chanted three wives of political prisoners among 2 
the Los Angeles 10 sentenced to jail from now on until they talk. They are shown here on 2 picket 


line before Democratic hearquarters Saturday (1. to r.): 


Mrs. Bea Steinberg, Mrs. Ada Dobbs, and Mrs, 


Vivian Bissey. In the foreground are three of the daughters of Henry and Bea Steinberg, Myra and. 
Suzanne 6, and Barbara 8&8. meadinertir edhe ueadtenaen dinehenemdanrees*vommecembeccbetiarinit sie: 


| BRarty assembly candidate 


. 
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40,000 New Readers 


—See Back Page, and special section 3 7 
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WHAT THEY WANT? 


Questions and Answers on the 
Elections by Eugene Dennis 


—See Page 3 


In 3 Sections, Section 1 32 Pages Price 10 Cents 
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PICKETS DEAGRSERLTE Str aonT'd OF LOS ANGELES WITCHHUNT VICTIMS 


Singing “Solidarity Forever,” these pickets follow several Los Angeles victims of Kasinowitz (Daniels), former legislative directer of the Los Angeles Communist Party, 


the government’s “talk or else” Communist probe as they return for the second time 


to the Federal grand jury hearing room. The victims had been released from jail 


on bail pending appeal of a “civil contempt” sentence for refusing to turn stoolpigeon 
before the grand jury. When they stepped from: their: cells, they’ were handed . new 


his wife, Violet, Ada Dobbs, her husband, Ben, labor secretary of the local Communist 


Party, Bea Bock and her husband, Phil, youth director of the Los Angeles Communist 
Party. Others jailed were Frank Alexander, Negro World War II veteran and Com- 
munist leader, Wesley. Bissey; leader of the Independent Progressive Party, Mrs, Iris 


ee aa Three, m others ; of: young,,children, Mrs. Miriam, ASS tebe sid 


poten - \\qquledbmpere questions they refused to! tot anew er,dat the front row) left to right; are Harry ‘Brooks ‘Sherman, Mrs. Dorothy Forest and Mra, Lillian Doran were, pot jailed, 5... waceahedhdenaineenennes 
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LAARSHALL PLAN STRATEGY in Germany is vividly shown in the above photo of developments in the Koenigsplatz at. Stuitzart 


in the U. S. zone. 


When Germans protested and demonstrated against the criminal inflation set off by U. S. black - marketeering and 


currency manipulation, American MP’s and German police used truncheons and tear gas to disperse them. Meanwhile, ownership of 
the big German industries is being turned back to the original Nazi owners by the Americans. , 


Set Stage to Send American Boys 
To Salvage Chiang Dictatorship 


without ‘constituting an act of war.,scale to protest and stop interven- 


By Henry F. Simms 

In their recent series of earth- 
shaking victories, the Chinese peo- 
ple, led by the Chinese Communist 
Party and its Liberation Armies, 
have dealt the greatest blow to 
world reaction and fascism. Yet,. 
through the smoke of victory there 
creeps already the danger of more 
direct and more active intervention 
by Wall Street. 

As Chiang Kai-shek’s position 
grows more critical and untenable, 
so Wall Street is more desperately 
impelled to plunge the American 
people into direct military interven- 
tion in an effort to salvage the cor- 


maintain the rule of imperialism. 


American women and children from 
the coastal cities of China is but a 
smoke-screen behind which more 
direct military intervention is being 
planned. Already, Admiral Oscar C. 
Badger, commander of the U. §&. 
naval force in China, has claimed 
‘in a news conference in Shanghai 
on Nov. 5 that he might shift some 
marines from the Tsingtao base ,to 
Shanghai “as a protective force,” "in 
view of Chiang’s precarious position 
in the Nanking-Shanghai area. Bad- 
ger even went as far as to declare 
that “the Marines hold special status 
and can land on a foreign shore 


rupt fascist Nanking regime and 


Urge Speed 
Civil Rights’ 


William L. Patterson, national executive secretary of 
the Civil Rights Congress, in an appeal to all progressive 


circles has urged strong efforts to step up the CRC campaign 
for $250,000 for defense of the 12@— 


indicted Communist leaders. 
“Now that the election is over,” 


Mr. Patterson said, “the attention 
of the entire progressive movement, 
particularly the trade unions, frat- 
ernal and civic organizations, should 
be focused on the need for a pow- 
erful CRC fund to conduct the many 
activities of legal and mass educa- 
tion required to defend the 12 Com- 
munist leaders, the front line of 
civil rights for all Americans today. 


“Funds are being raised too slow- 
ly. The case comes before the court 
within a few days. It is the respon- 
sibility of every defender of the 
Bill of Rights—ieaders of organi- 
zations as well as the rank and file 
—to aid the Civil Rights -Congress 
in this histoirc battle. That aid, 
right now, must be in the form of 
funds which are needed badly.” 


STATE QUOTAS 
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The order for the evacuation of} They are recognized by international 


law as international policemen. We 
may have to land some in Shang- 
hai.” 

* 


AGAIN ON NOV. 7, it was re- 
ported from Nanking that Chiang 
Kai-shek is seriously considering de- 
claring Shanghai “an international 
city” and inviting the American 
armed forces to protect that city 
from the Communists. 


These clearly spell out the danger 
of open, direct American armed in- 
tervention in the Chinese civil war 
on the side of the corrupt fascist 
dictatorship of Chiang Kai-shek. 


Only the rising protest of the 


American people can thwart this 
criminal adventure of American re- 
action. The sign of certain defeat 
written for the regime in Nanking 
helps the American people to un- 
derstand the cirme and futility of 
Wall Street’s policy of intervention, 
but the task of actually organizing 
the American people on a national 


tion in China must be undertaken by 
the progressive themselves. 


* 


BECAUSE of China’s historical 
and social conditions, the struggle 
of the Chinese people is bound to 
be a tortuous and difficult one. Al- 
though Chiang Kai-shek’s regime is 
falling like a house of-cards, it does 
not mean that there will be a quick 
and easy victory for the people of 
China. 

At present, Wall Street is at- 
tempting to save Chiang by open 
and direct military intervention. 
When this is about to fail, it will 
restort to “dollar bullets’ (that is, 
buying off of some in the democratic 
front) and peace maneuvers (that 
is, saving as much as possible for 
imperialist control.) 


Only steadfastness in stand and 
determination in struggle on the 
part of both thie Chinese and Amer- 
ican people can foresall these tricks 
of Wall Street and its new form o 


intervention. 
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ISRAEL CARE FOR ARAB WAR PRISONERS 
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The most humane rules of modern warfare governing prisoners, : 
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prevail at the Israeli camps where Arzb prisoners of war are held. 
To administer to their health the Arab POW’s have their own Red 


Crescent personnel, counterpart of 


the Red Cross, It may be noticed 


that ene such, member, right, wears, both the cross andthe, Islamig 
crescent on his sleeve as he administers tg, ongjof the wounded Arabs. 


Jail Japanese 
Unionist for- 
Telling Truth 


TOKYO (ALN).— Just reading 
U. S. and British news agency re- 
ports may constitute agitating the 
occupaton, a First Cavalry Provost 
Court implicitly held here in & 
ruling which has shocked Japanese 
unions. 

Shoici Tabata, lighting technician 
employed by the Toho Motion Pic- 
ture Co. and a leader of the union, 
has been sentenced to five years in 
prison and fined 17,500 yen (about 
one year’s salary) for remarks he 
made in a speech about the recent 
Toho strike. 

Tabata testified, and police wit- 
nsses verified, that the speech was 
made up largely of quotations from 
the Associated Press, United Press 
and Reuter’s dispatches describing 
how on Aug. 19 more than a thou- 
sand Japanese police, backed by 
U. S. Army Sherman tanks and 
armed troopers, forced 900 strikers 
to evacuate a film studio in which 
they had barricaded themselves. 


At the time of the incident almost 
no Japanese newspapers dared pub- 
lish the truth about the presence of 
the U.S. armed forces. American 
censors deleted from the newsreels 
scenes. showing the U. S. soldiers. 


The Toho union is row drafting 
an appeal to higher American au- 
thorities on behalf of Tabata, who is 
one of its most popular officials. His 
fellow workers, ranging from stars 
to stage hands, jammed the court- 
room in which he was sentenced. 


Howard Fast 


Writes New Column 

Howard Fast, whose latest novel, 
“My Glorious Brothers,” has been 
acclaimed by all reviewers, begins 
a weekly column with this issue 
of The Worker. His column “I 
Write As I Please, will be found in 
the center page of the Magazine 
Section. 

In addition to “My Glorious 
Brothers,” which is the «tory of 
the Macabees, the ancient fight- 
ers for Jewish Freedom, Fast is 
the author ‘ef such works as “The 
Lant Frontier,” “The Unvan- 
quished,” “Citizen Tom _ Paine,” 
“Freedom Road,” “The American” 
and a number of short stores, in- 
cluding “Rachel and the Stranger,” 
now being shown as a movie. 

The new columnist is one of 
many fighters for democracy who 
has run-afoul of the Thomas-Ran- 
kin Un - American Committee. 


Along with other leaders of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
. mittee he is appealing a sentence 
for contempt of that committee. 


To Speak on Elections 
Alan Max, managing editor of 
The Worker, will analyze the elec<« 
tion results and discuss the out- 
look for the future on Surday 
night, Nov. 14 at the Bronx Cul- 
ture |. Centeds\ 1723 Gacton Road. 
The forum stattsett Mop p-aclf 


How the People Can Get 
What They Voted For 


1. Peace 


By Max Gordon 


“Peace,” President Truman told & 
Philadelphia audience during the 
campaign, “is the goal of my life. 
I’d rather have a lasting peace in 
the world than be President. I wish 
for peace, I work for peace, and I 
pray for peace continually.” 


The speech was typical of the vast 
bulk of the President’s campaign 
remarks on the subject of foreign 
policy. With rare exception, he 
steered clear of specific discussion 
regarding his program abroad, such 
as the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan, confining himself to 
meeting the emotional desire of the 
people for peace. 

His most dramatic effort to per- 
suade the people of his yearning 
for peace and settlement of the 
“cold war” with the Soviet Union 


was the proposal to send Chief Just- 
ice Vinson to the. USSR. 

AS FAR AS THE EFFECT on the 
election is concerned, the fact that 
he did not go through with the Vin- 
son.mission is irrelevant. The mere 
gesture won him sympathy and sup- 
port from the millions who are con- 
cerned about a new war and think 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
is necessary and possible. 


Explaining the Vinson Mission 
proposal to the American Legion on 
October 18, Truman went perhaps 
further in making specific promises 
to the people regarding foreign pol- 
icy than he did at any other time 
in the campaign. Here is what he 
said: 

“Our policy is not now, and never 
has been, directed against the Soviet 
Union. On the contrary, we recog- 
nize that the peace of the world 
depends on increasing understand- 
ing and a better working relation- 
ship between the Soviet Union and 
the democratic countries. ... 

“J am working for peace, and I 
shall continue to work for peace. 
Both. we and the Soviet Union have 
a fundamental job te do—the job of 
raising the living standards of our 
peoples.” 

This declaration, the major one 
on foreign policy made by Truman 
in the campaign, has a strange 
sound in view of the violent anti- 
Sovietism of the administration’s 
actual policy. 

- But it won Truman votes, and 
the people who were swayed by it 
will insist that Truman deliver. 

The demand needs to be raised 
for a genuine peace mission to dis- 
cuss outstanding differences with 
the Russians, and to settle them 
in a genuine spirit of compromise 
and. conciliation. 


YY 


‘WHAT TO DO 


To get what they voted 
for when they listened to 
President Truman’s _ pre- 
election promises, these are 
the demands for which the 
people will have to unite. 

1. Outright repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law, not mere- 
ly a tricky “modification” 
that leaves it intact. Return 
of the Wagner Act. Treat 
the T-H law as a dead letter. 

2. Reverse the “cold war” 
policy. Halt the revival of 
Nazi war power in Ger- 
many. Meet with the So- 
viet Union on a _ sincere 
basis. to negotiate a peace 
settlement. 

8. Roll back prices and 
restore controls. 

4. Kick the Wall Street 
bankers out of the Cabinet. 

5. Give the Negro people 
equal rights. Pass a Federal 
FEPC and a Federal anti- 
Lynch law. Arrest the KKK. 

6. Halt the witch-hunt 
against Communists and 
progressives. Halt the 
frame-up trial of/’the 12 
Communist leaders. Abolish 
the Un-American Commit- 


tee. 


a ae 


This means an end to, the dis- 
graceful intervention in Greece, 
China and Europe, which was ac- 
companied by bitter Soviet-baiting. 
It means also an end to militariza- 
tion of the U. S., likewise under- 
taken in an atmosphere of anti- 
Soviet hysteria. 

The people voted for Truman, 
partly at least, because his words 
promised a genuine peace mission. 
This is the time to compel him to 
come across with one, 


2. T-H Repeal 


By George Morris 


What will the President do on the 
Taft-Hartley Law? That is the 
No, 1 question in the trade unions. 
The President has repeatedly and 
flatly promised his city campaign 
audiences that repeal of the anti- 
labor law is one of hos major ob- 
jectives. 

Hardly were the returns in, before 
even labor leaders issued any state- 
ments on what they expect, Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice Tobin rushed 
out an announcement that he is 
working on a measure to replace 
the T-H Act that would satisfy 
both labor and management. Tobin’s 
hint was echoed by secretary-treas- 
urer George Meany of the AFL, 
who agreed in advance to some 
changes in the old Wagner Act that 
would be satisfectory to both “man- 
agement and iabor.” 

Last Monday, Tobin enlarged on 
his earlier hints. 

A new bill he is thinking about, 
said Tohin, would restore the closed 
Shop, but also include; 

© Tue Taft-Hariley anti-Commu- 


nist affidavits and imposition of 


thought-control upon unions. 

e Some “restrictions” on strikes. 

© Some limitation of government 
intervention in disputes through 
anti-strike injunctions. 

@® Some “responsibility” upon 
unions™to still make them Hable to 
damage suits, 

® Outlawing of certain practices 
of unions which he did not specify. 

TOBIN’S PROPOSALS recall 
President ‘Truman’s own demand 
upon Congress for anti-labor legis- 
lation in 1945 and 1946, when he 
asked for precisely those kind of 
restrictions including his celebrated 
“cool-off” disputed procedure, which 
president Philip Murray then de- 


nounced by radio as “abject cow-. 


ardice” in face of corporation at- 
tacks upon labor. 

Tobin’s haste seems to indicate a 
desire to distract labors’ demand 
for repeal and full restoration of 
the original Wagner Act, and bring 
discussion back on the basis of a 


new “management-labor act,” as it 
was prior to enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Not repeal but a re- 
named, more subtle and more pol- 
ished Taft-Hartley Act may well 
be the result of Tobin’s plan. 


WILL THE LABOR LEADERS 
accept the Tobin plan? If they do 
they’ll be doing so in face of the 
powerful demand in trade union 
ranks for full delivery upon cam- 
paign promises and no yielding. 
Any bill such as Tobin indicated 
will rouse labor opposition and it 
will come from far wider sections 
than those on the left. The workers 
are expecting big things as a result 
of last week’s votes and they are 
in a quick-tempered mood that is 
liable to change very fast. 

Instead of playing around with 
Tobin, the trade unions should 
come directly to Truman and lay 
the cards flatly on the table. The 
least they can ask is: 

1. Repeal of T-H and restoration 
of the Wagner Act. 


2. As an immediate step in line 
with the vote of the people against 
the Taft-Hartleyites in Congress, 
Truman should dismiss chief coun- 
sel Robert H. Denham of the NLRB 
and suspend the series of drastic 
precedent-setting decisions the 
NLRB handed down in recent weeks. 
Moreover, the President should sus- 
pend the issuance of Taft-Hartley 
injunctions until the law is formally 
scrapped. 

Illusions that repeal is in the bag 
are very dangerous. It will take the 
same kind of united popular pres- 
sure campaign to kill the law as 
was always necessary to get a fre- 
sponse in Congress. 


MORE on Page 4 


Point of Order 


By ALAN MAX : 
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J.J. Parnell Thomas Investigates J. Parnell Thomas 


Mr. Thomas: Now, Mr. Thomas, accord- 
ing to these documents, you are accused 
of padding your payeed. and defrauding 


the government, 
‘Mr. Thomas: I — 
‘Mr. Thomas 


.Mr. Thomas andl 


the question}: 


Answer the question! 


Mr, Thomas: What question? 
' Mr. Thomas: Every - question, 
think you can select the questions you 


Do you 


are to answer? 
Mr. Thomas: I — 


Mr, Thomas: 
‘Mr. ‘Thomas: 


JUnit Heh puto yet: 


Mr. Thomas: 


- “for contemph*: 


Answer yes or no! 
Yes or no what? 
Witness: dismissed. Ose him 
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QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ON 
THE ELECTIONS 


By EUGENE DENNIS — 


General Secretary of the Communist Party 
| besser SOME FACTS: (1) The 1948 election was the 
closest in 32 years, and the total vote was the 
smallest since 1932. Nearly complete returns, as of 
Nov. 6, give Truman 23,386,093 popular votes; Dewey, 
21,368,871; Wallace, 1,116,390, and Thurmgnd, 
1,006,363. 


(2) Truman’s popular vote fell more than 2,000,000 

below Roosevelt’s popular vote in 1944. 
In the three key states of Ohio, Illinois 
and California, Truman nosed out 
Dewey by a narrow total margin of 
88,883 votes. A slight shift of votes 
in these states would have swung the 
election to Dewey. 

(3) There was a large stay-away 
vote. Of an estimated 95 million 
eligible voters, some 35 to 37 million 
failed to register, and roughly one- 
third of the registered voters stayed 
away from the polls. In New York alone, approxi- 
mately 1,000 who registered did not vote. 


(4) Neither the Democrats nor the GOP emerged 
as a majority party. Truman and the Democrats re- 
ceived about 20 percent of the eligible vote, 25 percent 
of the registered vote and 49 percent of the total 
vote cast. 

(5) There was no Truman landslide. The Presi- 
dent’s vote trailed the combined votes cast for Demo- 
cratic gevernors, senators, congressmen, etc. In a 
number of states, the congressional and state slate 
carried Truman. For example, the President ran about 
400,000 votes behind Adlai Stevenson and Paul 
Douglas in Illinois where the Democrats carried the 
state. In Pennsylvania, where the Democrats picked 
up over a score of congressional seats, Dewey carried 
the state. In Ohio, 301,045 voters refused to support 
either presidential candidate. In that state, Truman 
squeaked through with a margin of only 18,415 votes, 
whereas Frank Lausche, the Democratic candidate for 
governor, received a majority of 216,556. 

(6) In the Congress, the Democrats won an un- 
stable numerical majority, gaining nine seats in the 
Senate and 77 seats in the House. The Democrats also ° 
won a dozen gubernatorial contests and now control 
the governorships in 29 states. 

. « ~ 


WHAT IS THE GENERAL significance of the 
election results? 

The voters delivered a partial—yet important— 
electoral rebuff and setback to some of the most openly 
reactionary forces gathered around the GOP and 
identified publicly with Hearst and Col. McCormick, 
with the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce. The 
voters returned an administration which promised 
extensive social reforms but which continues to be 
controlled by the Wall Street monopolists and com- 
mitted to the bipartisan imperialist policy and war 
program. 

The people condemned inflation and the Dixiecrats 
and repudiated the Taft-Hartleyites and the GOP- 
dominated 80th Congress. They elected a Democratic 
congressional majority composed of a number of pro- 
gressives, as well as a group of Social-Democrats, a 
sizable bloc of “pro-labor”’ northern machine wheel- 
horses, and southern Bourbons. They reelected to Con- 
gress that outstanding progressive, Vito Marcantonio. 

In this election, the masses rejected what they 
regard as the party of extreme reaction, of Big Busi- 
ness. Acting largely within the framework of the 
two-party system, they expressed, even if in a dis- 
torted way, their continuing adherence to the New 
Deal and the Roosevelt tradition. 

They voted to repeal the Taft-Hartley law, to 
curb inflation, to solve the housing problem and to 
secure the civil rights of the Negro people. While they 
did not directly repudiate the Marshall Plan, the Tru- 
man Doctrine and the armament program, the masses 
did register their expectation and hope that U.S. 
foreign policy toward. Israel would change and that 
a friendly settlement yg bres the Soviet Union would be 
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How People Can Get What They Voted’ or 


post-election.seem to be no nearer | into the friend of the eomimon man’s | Truman made his way 
3. Civil Rights than the will of the people can 5. Bankers i in post.° West: to. recover “from. fe & ara oe 4 
force them. Truman has -made civil Hairiman left the eabinet, how- | campaign. ts 
By Abner W. Berry rights promises but only a real legis-| ever, for the lush Marshall Pian} Now, the Presidential campaign is 
y ner lative struggle by the people—for Go t flelds, over, Truman doesn’t have to 
It is well over a year since Presi-| both executive and legislative action vernmen He runs the European end of the|“play politics.” His electorate asks 
dent. Truman made public the now/—it seems after all will guarantee plan today with.the help of his|the accounting: 
famous Civil Rights Committee/payment on the promises from By Art Shields ih, chief assistant, David Bruce, a son- ® Lifting of the embargo. 
Report. During that period, the! President Truman and the 81st Con-| President Truman was going to/in-Jaw of the late aluminum billion- © Repudiation of. the plan aa 
President told a Harlem campaign cress. | save the country from Wall Street| aire, Andrew Mellon. evar Ga Minas: ee ae 
audience last. Oct. 29," more -than sabe during the campaign. . | His associate in the American ©, "intern tlonal “ . 
pn million copies of the report | “. , Before Hitler came to. Steamship Co:/ Roger Lapham, for- ei a — 
ve been circulated... _ ier 3 power,” he said in Chieago, Oct. | mer Mayor of San Francisod, mean- ae fa Be ks 
But since the publication of : the]. . ._ 26, “control over the German (while directs the flow of Marshall ¥ — tof the 
report, newspapers and. radio have}. economy had passed into the |Plan trade to China, where the pre wr mand, » : 
hands of a small group of rich | shipping line -has big interests. 7 © An end fo oll pelliich, 


carried to the eyes and ears of the ae | 
nation instances of continued viola~} | , bankers and owners. ... We know Ti plan-.as a whole“is run by 


tions of. federally guaranteed civili| = Eo ‘Z | the rest of the story.” Paul Gray Hoffman, former Stude- 
In fact, right after the; .. : He woukin’t let that happen here,| baker Motor Co. president. - ], Witchhunts. 


tights. 

bivil rights report was issued, a ——i Gog. | vases declared. | If President Truman means what 
Negro was shot and killed on. the |. As the campaign cries died away, he said. about the influence. of the 
ve ee however, the stubborn fact remains| bankers in establishing Hitlerism, By Joseph North 


streets of Mobile, Ala., because he} me ing ‘ 
éxpressed a belief in the President's | ; , | that “a small crowd of rich bankers/|let him prove {t by ridding his own| Rule by witch-hunt—the. faseist. 
¢ivil rights program. Georgia towns | Bg | mes erpesy” ave Tacing Ud Aine government of Wall Street’s men.|art of red-baiting—got thumbs down 


4nd villages were lighted by flam- | | can government today. It should be obvious that only ever-|in the election returns. The. ma- 
They were appointed by Truman increasing struggles by the people| jority of the American people evi- 


ing crosses, promises of terror to ° , 
ee ee oe Soe himself. No President before him) will oust the bankers from Wash-/denced increased alarm at the dan- 

Talmadge State” primaries. ; | es has directly drawn s@ many Well a : ger that menaces their freedom. 
More than 50,000 Negroes are de-| p_. | Street magnates into his -official , ‘ Add it up: Reps. John McDowell 
By Louise Mitchell family as Truman. More than 80 of Pennsylvania and Richard Vail, 


nied the right to. vote in Alabama; ~. : | 
because the Boswell Amendment President Truman owed his elec-|percent of Truman's appointees of Tiinois—two of the most virulent 
there gives each county registrar|/tion success in large measure to|/come from Wall Street or Midwest- uisitors of them all—were kicked 


promises to fight inflation and the|/°™ banks.» lS EB Ory ‘gout of Congress, The American peo- 
real estate nen The majority of —— —— usually preferred “os eck: so “4 ple hold J. Parnell Thomas in coh- 
to appoint the bankers’ lawyers. Xx tempt as evidence piles up that he 
| the ‘voters wanted to believe these Truman, however, took in the < mulcted the government. §— 
promises rather than leave the com, themselves. : Charles Kersten, ee oe the 
crucial problems of prices and hous- oer ee re rabid subcommittee of the House 
ing to the licans whose * Labor and Education Committee, 
laissez-faire favor the high-| THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT,| \¥ V1 who conducted a violent witch-hunt 
est bidders. - : which is building the atom bomb ‘ among labor unions, today finds 
The President told the rete war bases throughout the world, is j himself out of a congressional job. 
a ss b to | Noaded by such men as—. . fy Likewise Edward Mitchell and Ger- 
| “E say to you, PE coc gy he Secretary James B. Forrestal, for-| ““ | ald Landis, of Indiana who browght 
taut « Gane pa ered al mer president of the Wall Street Hitlerism into action against the 
ministration that will meet the peril anking frm of Dillon, Read & Co. : UE locals in their area. Likewise 
of ‘inflation squarely, and conquer| ‘6 house that financed ‘the heavy) Uj, BEAX SUNWENS, Of MEGIUUES, ANCTNE 
" : industries of Germany. pe mainstay of the Kirsten Commit- 
serie: nienih tae ns Sage Maj. Gen.| William H. Draper,| By Olive Sutton tee. Likewise many others. - 
the right to abridge voting rights|_.nand more houses, we must Utter Secretary for the Army, 8D-/ On. Thursday evening, Oct. 28, 4. eee 
Granted by the Constitution. Isish/»unq homes ‘that the people, par- Beem veils Whitney, | aay, & Truman, candidate for a Page BE 
Nixon, Negro sharecropper of LaU-|tieuiar gle, dan -afford;| panes ween *| President of the United States, told; IN COURSE © cam~ 
ly young people, Assistant Secretary for Air, 2 $200,-| yadison aquare Garden rally: |Ppaigning, President Truman, sen- 
tens County, Ga., was shot and/anq we must clear out and rebuild - 
Killed for having exercised his right/the slums. Houses are being built vad peen “I wish to speak now upon a /|Sing the mood of the electorate, and 
freed re few days following Nov. 2./he But they aren’t being built in for Air, former president of Sears/terest to me as your President. It chances, termed the spy-scares, and 
, sufficient numbers or at low enough | Roebuck and member of the pro-/|is the subject of Israel. This is an/witch-hunts of the: Republicans: “a 
oliare prices. And without government|Hitler America First Committee. [important subject and must not be|red herring aimed to: divert. the 
ON ELECTION DAY EVE, three help they can’t be.” Many other “rich bankers and|resolved as a matter of politics| electorate from the real. issues.” 
Gays after Truman’s Harlem speech} rue enough. The words have a|°Wners” help to spend the depart-| during a political campaign’ I have; sg the American people. heard 
in which he éxpressed his-“equal/acnting spirit- that was entirely |’ , |refused to play politics with it. I/q,yman strike back at-the House 
fights and equal opportunity” go@l.jiecking in him during the pest n have refused because: first, it 18|/tn american Committee that 
the Florida Klan burned crosses in/three years: In that period, the WHE ST* UBER ALLESJ |™y Tesponsibility to see that our/isunched well-timed: spy-scares to 
several Negro, communities t0/ president let one control after an- policy in Israel fits in with OUr/nurt the President's chances. He 
“warn” them from the polls. other disappear. He was the one foreign policy throughout the world; | _. 54 “With reckless disregard. for 
In his Harlem speech, the Prest-|who called controls the “methods : y | Becond, Ht is my desire to Help bul“! the Bill of Rights, this Committes 
@ent blamed Congress for not aéting}of a police state” and coaxed big ty oe - T indenendent state ‘The | BSS injured the répatation of in- 
bn his civil rights proposals; he ex-| business to voluntarily reduce prices. <= epee P mf asin A Essa nocent men by spreading wild and 
sressed the hope that action on|Nor is the record so old that we — mye eatin hard false accusations.” . 
ivil rights would come from gov-|can’t remember that it was Truman SeLves OF Ue e y Heedful of the ple’s siciinttne 
” ; in pioneers. They have demonstrated peo 
rnment at all levels “and by pri-}who _— the ee ‘estan - that deresl: deserves te take ita(emeer with Well. Gisest Srauan 
we sien ase and by. individu-| progra adds “anoead the gate tol |,( y y ) place in the family of nations. That |continued, at Chicago, Oct. 25: “The 
LY is our objective and we shall work |American way of life which most 


6 ” high rent residences and commer-; ‘ Yj 
As Number One “individual in the high rent resi ljjy Vy, toward it in a sound way, not in a|of us have been taking for granted” 


in a> States, President Truman is te : a / Wjopygi | partisan political way. I am con-/he said, “i¢ threatened teday by 
a 


a better position to act on civil = | fident that that objective will pe) powerful forces of which most peo- 
hts than any other American.;| OF COURSE, Truman never ad- : reached.” ple are not even aware.... The 
Hie can order the prosecution of the} mitted during the campaign that mons tens of billions of dollars * real danger to our democracy ose 
Florida Klan for conspiring to deny|inflation has been accelerated by | ‘Tm defense posts. ONLY THE DAY before the U.S.|comes mainly from powerful reac- 
whe exercise of a federally guaran-|the too-quick lifting of controls * delegation at the Security Council/ tionary forces who are silently un- 
teed right. He can order action in|and the elimination of the excess} ROBERT A. LOVETT, of the in-| had reaffirmed its backing of the|dermining our democratic institu- 
the case of Mrs. Rosa Lee, Ingram/|Profits tax. Nor that the main spur/vestment firm of Brown Bros, &| infamous Bernadotte plan to dis-|tions.” Recalling recent German 
¢nd her two sons now sentenced to|to inflation today comes from the/ Harriman, meanwhile is running the| member the new Jewish state by| and Italian history, he said, he said: 
life for the self-defense slaying of|>ipartisan armaments program. State Department end of the cold| severing the Negev. Truman didn’t|“If the undemocfatic forces in this 
a white landlord attacker. He can| What the people need now is: war behind his front man, Gen.| say anything about that. country continue te work unchecked 
intervene against the Boswell @ Price controls from the farm Marshall ; On Nov. 4, while the political big-| this nation could awaken a few 
‘Amendment in Alabama in the in- a pam non i lt sad “ short |, 7702 Taylor, his ambassador to! wigs, the pollsters, and the peogle| Years from now to'find the Bill of 
terest of Negro suffrage. © Hes, sen! thie Wee airceram the Vatican, was director of Mor-! were still getting used to the idea| Rights has ome a scrap of pa- 
Above all he can abolish Jimcrow ie colar hs peat Pe alii Taian gan’s United States Steel Corp.|of four more years of Truman, the| per.” Aid He capped this: with the 
in the armed forces, an act which Subsidies she wnlied ‘tn them, Sayer when appointed. U. 8. delegation at Paris took its} conclusion: “The persecution of 
would prove to the world that he} prices. And there must be no wage ae a his ambassador to|stand again. Not just sanctions| minorities goes hand in hand with 
meant what he said when he told ceilings. ndon, was the multi-millionaire;were threatened against Israel/the destruction of libertey. ,. .” 
Harlem: | @ Restoration of the excees chairman of Morgan’s Mutual Life|should it refuse to give up the| ‘True words, but what about the 
profits L 
“Our determination to attain ihe/tax is essential to curb skyrocket- Insurance Co., as well as a director! Negev—but under the new U. 8.|deéd? Truman’s Attorney General 
goal of, equal rights and equal op-|ing profits and shift the burden of of General Motors and many other proposal—any kind of international|Clark has purSued. the indictments 
portunity must be resolute and un-|the war economy on those who want corporations, when Truman named | reprisals the western bloc could ram | against the 12 leaders of. a -political 
him. through the Security Council, in-|mMmority, a party in existence since 


Wavering.” it and can afford it, Taxes on low | 
* incomes should be wiped out so James Dunn, ambassador to Italy,| cluding military. 1919, based upon ideas current in 
that workers can better afford to|® 2 80n-in-law of one of the meat} The measure was adopted 9 to 1,\this naton for a century; the Com- 
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Dangerous Thoughts’ Is Sole 
Charge Against the ‘Twelve 


By Joseph North 


A European journalist assigned to the trial of the twelve Communist leaders re- 
_ marked, after listening to Judge Medina, “Now I understand the Scopes mankey trial. This 
is it, in political terms.” The European recalled his we aspect during the Twenties at 
“Ito— 


the Scopes trial in Tennessee: 
seemed scarcely credible to us that 
Twentieth Century America could 
seek to outlaw a teacher for saying 
that man: evolved from the animal 


kingdom and that Eve did not come 


from Adam’s rib.” 


Now, he said, an average Euro- 
pean finds it hard to believe that 
the American Government seeks to 
Outlaw a-party for advocating the 
philosophy of Marx, of Lenin. 

Countless millions throughout the 
world hold those beliefs: others, 
non-Marxists, realize Marxism is a 
science that embraces the totality 
of man’s  knowledge—of history, 
economics,;* physics, ehics, politics. 
They know you cannot regard it like 
the Inquisitor considered Galileo's 
teachings. 

The European agreed with De- 
fense Counsel Harry Sacher who 
called it a “Twentieth Century 
heresy trial” akin to those of “Jesus, 
Galileo, Joan of Arc and the Mas- 
sachusetts witch-hunts.” It’s more 
than that, he said. “It’s Hitler’s 
Reichstag Fire trial, 1948 style.” 


“At first,” this jorunalist said, “I 
thought the 12 Communists were on 
trial for ‘conspiring to overthrow the 
government by force and violence.’ 
That’s what I gathered form the 
headlines. But after reading the in- 
dictments I see they do NOT charge 
that.” 

He is right. 

The Federal Grand Jury which 
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sat for 16 months, could not, nor 
did it, return a bill that cited even 
one act of force and violence. Nor, 
despite the frantic headlines, is 
there any charge of “espionage.” 


The indictments do NOT charge 
overt acts, 


The indictments charge the twelve 
with organizing a party, (the Com- 
munist Party) based upon the 
philosophy and economic theories of 
Marx and Lenin which the-Govern- 
ment claims advocate force and yio- 
lence. Communists reject that claim. 

* 

THE INDICTMENTS charge that 
the defendants “publish and cir- 
culate and cause to be published and 
circulated, books, articles, maga- 
zines and newspapers advocating the 
principles of Marxism - Leninism.” 
Also that they sponsor “schools” to 
promote those teachings. 


The indictments are based upon 
the Smith Act—known officially as 
the Alien Registration Law—which 
Congress passed in the phony war 
period of 1940. In sum, the indict- 
ments charge “Dangerous Thoughts” 
—ideas dangerous to warmakers and 
fascists. 


It should be remembered that 
there are TWO indictments. One 
charges the Communist leaders with 
a conspiracy to advocate the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. Thé 
other, that they belong to a party 
which advocates those teachings. 
Each charge carries a _ ten-year 
penalty. 

It is not generally realized tha 
the charge of “membership” means 
that any person belonging to the 
Communist Party, OR SO CHARG- 
ED, could go to prison for ten years. 


In other words, here is the effort 
to outlaw a legal American party by 
throwing every one of its members 
into prison for ten years. More: 
anybody charged with being a mem- 
ber, or expressing what are claimed 
to be “Communist ideas” can go to 
jail for ten years. 

These are the bare essentials of 
the case, 


, 


* 

MILLIONS OF AMERICANS, 
once aware of the true issues in 
this case, would demand it be 
quashed immediately. There can be 
no doubt of this: their vote, Novem- 
ber 2nd, went to Truman because 
they expected him to adopt the 
course of his great predecessor, and 
believed, therefore, that he would 
keep the Bill of Rights alive. Tru- 
man promised to do so-in his Chi- 
cago speech in the closing days of 
the campaign. 

There he said the persecution of 
minorities always accompanies the 
march of fascism. And he cited Ger- 
man history to make his point: Ger- 
man history, wher fascism was in- 
troduced by outlawing the Commu- 
nist Party. 

The trial of the 12 Communists is 
the effort to steamroller a native 
political minority out of American 


cial order. This always requires that 


ity to the Mundt-Nixon Bill, that 
they are opposed to outlawing a po- 
litical party. 

* 

LIKE THE ICEBERG that floats, 
one-eighth above water, seven- 
eights below, there is more to this 
case than meets the naked eye. 
Why—after eight years the Smith 
Act has been on the books—is it in- 
voked today? Why? This is a ques- 
tion every thinking American must 
ask himself, especially if he knows 
the following facts: 


1—Marxist books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, have been published 
and circulated here for exactly 100 
years, since 1849. The first Commu- 
nist club in the U.S. A. was estab- 
lished in 1858. The American Com- 
munist Party was first organized in 
1919. 


2—In the Schneiderman case 
(1943) the U. 8. Supreme Court, in 
examining the charge of “force and 
violence,” including the writings of 
Marx and Lenin, stated that the 
Communist Party “desired to achieve 
its purpose by peaceful and demo- 
cratic means... .” 


3—Art. IX, Sec. 2, Constitution of 
the Communist Party, U.S. A.: “Ad- 
herence to or participation in the 
activities of any clique, group, circle, 
faction or party which conspires or 
acts to subvert, undermine, weaken: 
or overthrow any or all institutions 
of American democracy, whereby 
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loyal to the great corporations, pro- 
pose to outlaw the Communist 
Party, thereby establishing the way 
to outlaw all who dissent with the 
blueprint for world domination. 

That is the long and short of it. 


* 
THAT EXPLAINS why Federal 
Attorney John F. X. McGohey is 
feverishly pressing the case. 
That explains why Judge Harold 
Medina — flagrantly prejudiced 
against the Communists, as the rec- 
ord abundantly shows—has assigned 
himself to hear the case,:an almost 
unprecedented action; 
Why the government refuses to 
grant a bill of particulars to the 


defendants, despite the most earnest’ 


pleas of their counsel; 
Why Judge Medina refuses to 
grant an indefinite stay to the trial, 


pleading ignorance of any anti- 


Communist hysteria in the land to- 
day which would make a fair trial 
impossible; 

Why an elite Grand Jury on which 
no Negro, or workingman served— 
was selected, to guarantee that in- 
dictments would be granted. 

Why, throughout the life of that 
Grand Jury, the Federal authorities 
“leaked” stories to the press so as 
to whip up a rampant prejudice) e 
against the defendants; 

Why twelve Americans, exemplary 
citizens in their crusade to advance 
the betterment of the working-class 
and nation in general, are in he 
dock today. 

* 


THESE ARE THE STARK FACTS 
in the case scheduled to open tomor- 
row in the Federal Courthouse, on 
Foley Square, New York. 

This is why tne world has its eyes 
on the trial, why increasing mil- 
lions in this country are expressing 
alarm. 

They see in this case a turning- 
point in America’s history. 


the majority of the American people 
can maintain their right to deter: 
mine their destiny in any degree, 
shall be punished by immediate ex- 
pulsion.” 

4—-Eugene Dennis, General Secre- 
tary, Communist Party, and one of 
the indicted men, said in an address 
at Madison Square Gardtén, (Sep- 
tember, 1948): “As Marxists, we/[ 
least of all the capitalist system, 
can be overthrown by a conspiracy 
or by a minority. As Lenin em- 
phasized: the reorganization of a 
society can be changed only after 
it has outlived its social usefulness. 
And it can be changed only when 
the human beings who live under 
its system find it no longer endur- 
able, and decide to create a new so- 


a majority of the new and rising 
class, in the interests of the im- 
mense majority of the people, lead 
the struggle for social progress and 
basic change.” 

Finally, the average American 
should also know that Attorney 
General Tom Clark, responsible for | 
these indictments, said before the 
House Un-American Committee as 
recently as April, 1948, that no evi- 
dence exists to warrant prosecution 
of Communist leaders or the Com- 
munist Party for “advocating for- 
cible overthrow of the government.” 

* 

CONSIDERING all these facts, 
one must ask why has the-govern- 
ment undertaken this unprecedented 
prosecution? Why today, not yes- 
terday? 

The reason is this: An Adminis- 
tration hell-bent to annex a world to 
Wall Street, even if it means World 
War III and the annihiliation of 
freedon in America, fears disagree- 
ment, abhors exposure. It knows the 
Communist Patry record: unflinch- 


the Common Man’s dream of a 
prosperous America in a friendly 
world. 

It knows the Oconmniailite will 
work indefatigably to organize a 
coalition of all who seek peace, de- 
mocracy, abundance. It knows such 
a coalition is fatal to its plans. It 
knows the Communists do not pose 
socialism as the issue at this mo- 
ment, though they exercise their 


know that no social system and/r 


ing loyalty to the cause of peace, to/ 


If the prosecution wins, the future 
is dark with fascism. If the defense 
is the winner, the Bill of Rights is 
victorious. 

The jury, truly, is more than 
twelve men in the box. The jury is 
all America that believes in freedom. 

That America must talk up. 


Italy Strike Halts 


Plant Dismantling 


FLORENCE (ALN).—A series of 
strikes in Florence pig iron plants 
forced industrialists to cease dis- 
mantling the factories." For. eight 
days workers occupied the premises 
while the Italian General Confeder- 
ation of Labor (CGIL) threatened 
& province-wide general strike un- 
less the dismantling plans were can- 
celled. In Terni, a general strike 
loomed as steel company bosses fired 
all workers over 60 years of age. 


Bulgars Cut HCL 


SOFIA (ALN).—With production 
rising rapidly, Bulgarian workers re- 
cetved the benefit of their efforts 
as prices of 18 different items were 
reduced. Included in the list were 
silk goods, coal, stationery, lumber 
and copper. More price cuts are 
expected shortly. 


Let Hubby Help! 


One reason so many women dress 
badly is that they don’t listen to 
their husbands’ advice, Hollywood 
fashion designer Edith Head states 
in the American Magazine. She 
thinks women would dress better if 
they took their husbands shopping 
with them. 
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DOCKERS SPURN PACT, QUIT PIERS: 
walked off Pier 6 at Brooklyn’s huge Bush Terminal. Dockers struck 


Longshoremen Out 
On East Coast: 
Spurn Ryan Deal 


A revolt against an inadequate contract flamed into a 


rank and file strike of some 


York and Boston on Wednesday. 
one day the expiration of an 80-day® 


Taft-Hartley injunction and was 
directed against a 10-cent-an-hour 
wage rise agreement which Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Assn. life- 
time boss Joseph P. Ryan sought to 
ram down the throats of his mem- 
bership. 


The Ryan-employer deal was sub- 


stantially the same as the bosses’ 


15,000 longshoremen in New 
The walkout followed by 
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“final offer” which the dockers had 
turned down in an NLRB poll last 
week. Members of 13 ILA locals 
rejected the contract at meetings 
Tuesday night. Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and other large Atlantic 
Coast ports were expected to com- 
plete the vote of the union’s 60,000 
members Friday. 

Deck strikers told the Daily 
Worker Ryan had called “quickie” 
meetings of his locals to ratify 
the agreement. Union leaflets for 
meetings held Tuesday night 
were not distributed until the 

Despite this, and the fact that 
Ryan’s delegates pressed at the 
meetings for ratification, 13 locals 
meeting after midnight, when the 
Taft-Hartley injunction against a 
dock strike expired, voted to turn 
the pact down. Ryan claimed one 
local approved the contract. 


Ryan himself sought yesterday to 
keep an Official finger on the walk- 
out, admitting that the rank and 
file were not satisfied and declar- 
ing that they were “justified.” In 
one of the many contradictory state- 
ments he issued for every new edi- 
jtion, the ILA dictator indicated, 
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however, “that he would be “very 
much surprised if the agreement is 
not ratified” by the vote of other 
ILA locals up and down the coast. 


‘|Results of the vote of the 60,000 


members are expected today. 

Cs 

BLAMES GOP 

For a unique switch, the ILA 


1boss, linked for years with Tam- 


many and racketeering elements on 
the waterfront, said “Communists” 
twere not responsible for the strike. 
He blamed, instead, the arch-Re- 
publican paper, the New York Sun, 
which is currently running a series 
of articles hitting “gangsterism” on 
the waterfront, 


Ryan, who settled and tried to push 
through the sanie dime offer which 
the membership voted down in last 
week’s NLRB-sponsored poll, sought 
yesterday- to placate the strikers, 


declaring that he blamed the small- 
mess of the wage increase. “The 
men were forced te strike. I don’t 
blame them.” : 


He also rapped the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act (the ILA was one of the 
first unions to comply), saying: : 


Striking rank and file 
longshoremen~ as_ they 


ness of the law.” It provided or 
postponing the strike through an 
80-day injunction but didn’t  pro- 
vide any machinery for settling the 
strike after that.” 


A Daily Worker reporter's tottr of 
the North River docks yesterday 
found them completely deserted. 
Even the additional police reported 
assigned to the waterfront were not 
to be seen on the silent, rain-swept 
streets. 

The strikers had evidently all gone 
home after having failed to respond 
to boss stevedores’ whistles at 8 a.m., 
with the bulk of the docks in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Jersey City and 
Hoboken solidly shut down. 

In Brooklyn, where dockers quit 
the big Rush Terminal piers in the 
early afternoon, strikers snickered 
at a New York Post story shown 
them whigh said: “Just what the 
strikers objected to in the agree- 
ment was not immediately clear but 


they had originally asked for a 50- 
cénts an hour wage boost.” 


As much as the longshoremen 


were concerned to get a wage boost 
in some substantial measure refiect- 
ing the rise in living costs, they 
were equally insistent that any 
agreement include other equally 
vital demands, These are for only 
one shape-up a day, elimination of 
speedup through proper distribution 
of the work gang, an employer-fi- 
nanced welfare fund and an ade- 
quate vacation schedule. 


The Ryan-sponsored agreement 
merely reduced from 1,350 to 1,250 
hours of’ work per year the eligi- 
bility requirement for paid vacation. 

Minor casualties of the strike 
were: 

® Passengers boarding the French 
liner De Grasse, had to carry their 
own luggage aboard. One of them 
was newly-elected Rep. James Mur- 
phy of New York. 


Timken Men 


STAMBAUGH, Mich.— Twenty- 
five behind two was the slogan of 
International Woodworkers CIO 
Local 15 when they struck the 
union-busting Russell Kingston saw 
mill here. 

The strike followed a lockout the 
previous week and the discharge of 
Clem Anderson, filer, who was ac- 
tive in organizing the plant, to- 
gether with the refusal] to rehire 
Carl Banks, steward for the 25 
workers,. 
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Fight Lockout _ 


when Joseph P. Ryan and his fathtnational Longshoremen’s Assn. ne- 
gotiators accepted a contract almost identical to the employ ers’ offer 
which was ote ma rejected by membership referendum. 


—_—"" ‘ 


West Coast 


of resumption of negotiations under © 
a -new formula. 
port agent for the CIO Marine | 
Cooks and Stewards, 
coast unions which have been out 
for more than two months, warned 
the conference at the Riverside 
Plaza Hotel that the formula, while 
a long step forward, is no guarantee 
of a settlement and that the em- 


opportunity to balk. 

As labor leaders conferred here 
on extending help to the embattled 
workers, negotiationg were sched- 
uled to resume in San Francisco 
for the first time since they were 
broken off shortly before the waik- 
out. 


Under the formula the Water- 
front ._Employers Association and 
the Pacific American Shipowners 
Association drop their demands 
that Hugh Bryson, president of the 
MCS, and Harry Bridges, president 
of the CIO Longshoremen, shall 
first sign non-Communist affidavits 
before entering negotiations. 


Strike leaders have contended all 
along that this employer demand 
was nothing but a cover-up for 
their attempt to turn the maritime 
organizations into company unions. 

The formula also provides that 
the national CIO will be a party 
to the negotiations, initial the con- 
tracts and provide guarantees that 
the contracts will be fully Guseryed. 


Polish-French 
Group Protests. 


Deportations 


PARIS (ALN).—The French gov- 
ernment’s decision to expel alien 
workers who are engaged in the 
current miners’ strike is a blow to 
the interests of 500,000 Polish work- 
ers now in France, the Polish- 


here Noy. 4. 

Among the miners, the socic.y 
said, are many former fighters for 
France’s freedom against the Nazis. 

Calling on all Frenchmen to urge 
a cancellation of the expulsion or- 
der, the society said it was creating 
within the French working ‘class a 
mood of hatred agaist’ ‘aliens 
“equally as dangerous for France as 


Sere: rata > « ' 


one of the | | 


ployers will still try to use every’ 


Unions Speed Aid to 


Strikers 


A conference of New York CIO; AFL and independent 
unions was urged last Wednesday to speed all possible aid 
to the West Coast maritime strikers despite announcement 


— 


C. E. Johansen, | The San Francisco Employers 


Council will perform the same 


function with respect to the ship- 
owners and longshore companies. 

It also provides that in the event 
no agreement is reached at the 
end of 10 days, the last offer of 
the employers will be submitted to 
a secret of the strikers. 
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{main, there will still be five spots 
to fill. How will the Democrats fill 
them? : 

- The Senate Labor Committee, on 
the Democratic side, has a backlog 
of pro-labor Senators already listed 
as members. They include Elbert 
Thomas (D-U) who will be chair- 
man, Murray of Montana, Pepper 
of Florida and Hill of Alabama. 
Ellender of Louisiana, who support- 
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ed Taft-Hartley is also on the com- 
mittee. | 

Republican members include, be- 
Sides Taft, Aiken (Vt), Smith (NJ), 
Morse (Ore), Donnell (Mo), Jenner 
(Ind), and Ives (NY). Either Jen- 
ner or Ives will step down from the 
the committee. Of the others Aiken 
and Morse have expressed opposi- 
tion to many features of Taft- 
Hartley. 


Noted Michigan Jurist — 
Hits Trial of ‘Twelve’ 


DETROIT, Mich. — Michigan’s oldest and best known 


OPIn/s'$7,318,918—Totot 
e I 


liberal |judge, Patrick |O’Brien, today declared that any 


attempt to illegalize the Communist Party through the rail- 
roading of its leaders to jail would ® 


Buried in the financial pages and lost in 
breaking profits piled up by the big corporations in the first nine months of 1948. 


the excitement of the eiections is the news of record- 
Survey of 155 com- 


panies in 15 industries shows profits for the third quarter of 1948, topping profits for the same period 


im 1947 by 41.7 %. 


_ FEAR TRUMAN DEALS 
PERIL FEPC, T-H BAN 


By Rob Hall : 


W ASHINGTON.—Rumors of two deals which would rob the people of civil rights 
legislation and Taft-Hartley repeal for which they voted were heard widely here this week 
as plans for réorganizing Congress were being discussed. One deal involves a permanent 


Fair Employment Practice 
which was explicitly promised in the 
Philadelphia platform of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. According to reports, 
Southern Democratic leaders have 


Law > 


Offered to abandon their plan to 
filibuster anti-polltax and anti-lynch 
legislation if the Truman Admin- 
istration and its representatives in 
Congress will not ask for an FEPC. 


Supporters of FEP@G- legislation | 
_. gre disturbed by these reports be- 
cause of Vice President-Elect Alben 
Barkley’s well-known lack of en- 
thusiasm for such a law. 


The other reported deal concerns 
Taft-Hartley. President Truman 
has called for a conference of bus- 
iness and labor leaders to discuss 
labor legislation, from which are 
expected proposals to modify but 
not repeal the slave labor act. Labor 
Secretary Maurice Tobin has an- 
nounced support for retaining the 
non-Communist. affidavit section, 
and other administration leaders 
are known to favor keeping laws to 
‘outlaw certain types. of strikes. 


ON OTHER DOMESTIC ISSUES |), cought, And while he declined. 
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‘March 31, 1950, and which will pro- 


death. But the answer to that is 
quite simple. 

On Jan. 3, when Congress con- 
venes, the Senate determines its 
rules for the rest of the session. It 
adopts its new rules, or accepts the 
old ones, by a simple majority vote. 
At that time, the Truman Demo- 


the situation appeared as follows: 

1. The Administration will ask 
for a rent control law, according 
to housing expediter Tighe Woods, 
which will extend rent control until 


vide improved enforcement prov- 


isions. 
2. Barklev declared last week the crats and the Republicans could de- 
pee ’ cide to have a rule limiting debate, 


Administration would seek, in the | 

field of price control, the “kind of |? S°™° other method of making a 
authority the President asked for.” | Mubuster impossible. 

In this-respect, the Administration’s| The intentions of the Administra- 
intentions are for.a very “moderate” |tion, therefore, can be measured by 


bill tied in with war mobilization | Whether or not they act Jan. 3 to 
plans. remove the fikbuster threat. 

3. An Administration -supported| IN OTHER RESPECTS, too, the 
bill to raise minimum wages to 75 pos the Democratic leadership 
cents an hour will be sent up to the takes in reorganizing the House 
hill. and the Senate will be a significant 

4. Legislation on housing, health | indication of its aims. 

‘and social security is just in the! The House Rules Committee is 
discussion stage. ithe key to the situation in the 

Administration plans on foreign | lower chamber. The 12 members of 
policy include legislation which | this powerful committee decide 
would expand and intensify the cold|which bills are to come up and 
war. Barkley has acknowledged that | when. 


additional ERP appropriations will | There are three Democrats re- 
maining on the committee from 


the 80th Congress. They include 
Rep. Adolph J. Sabath (D-1]1l) who 
will undoubtedly return to the 


to commit himself on what is in 
progress on military aid to the anti- 
Soviet Western bloc, it is well-known 
that the State Department is pre-|Chairmanship, and two southern 
paring legislation to implement a Democrats, Gene Cox of Georgia 
North Atlantic “military alliance.”|2"4 Howard Smith of Virginia. 


Cox actually spoke up for the Dixie- 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN has al- crats, and if the Democratic leader- 

ready intervened in the Chinese pic- ship wished, it could remeve him 
ture and legislation providing funds on those grounds 
for reaction in the Far East is ex- 


But in any event, there are five 
pected to be introduced with his/jaces open on the committee, to be 
blessings early in the session. “ a es 


filled by Democrats. Truman, Bar- 
In the case of the civil rights 


kley and Rep. Sam Rayburn (D- 
legislation, Truman can have n0/Tex) could easily fill these spots 
excuse, The Republican Party is|with the more progressive demo- 
already committed in favor of this |crats. 
legislation and even in earlier Con-| [HE MAKE-UP of the labor 
gresses, they voted for the record|committees in the Senate and 
for such bills as the anti-poll tax|House will have a large influence 
measure. Even without a single|on the type of Taft-Hartley repeal- 
Southern Democratic vote. There-jer which Congress enacts. Seven 
fore, Truman could put through his : Republican members of the House 
civil rights program if he will fight |Labor Committee were defeated and 
for it. one, Rep. Fred Hartley (R-NJ) 

The objection to this point of| didn’t run. 
view has been made in the conten-| But in any event, the Democrats 
tion that under the wide open! would have 15 members on the 25- 
senate rules, the Dixiecrat senators|man committee in the house. If 
can (filibuster civil rights to'the ten Democrats now on it re- 
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| judge of the Probate Court here. 


be an “act of fascism.” 
O’Brien is at present presiding 


He formerly was state attorney | 
general of Michigan, ‘His son, Ger-. | 
ald K. O’Brien was recently elected. 
prosecuting attorney of Wayne 
County, which includes Detroitfi | 

In 1933, when Judge O’Brien was | 


| 
’ 


State attorney general, he caused to: 


be nolle prossed (not prosecuted) | 
the so-called conspiracy case 
against the leaders of the then 
young Communist Party of Amer- | 
ica, who were arrested in a raid 
during their 1924 convention on the | 
sand dunes of Bridgeman, Mich. | 

The judge, in commenting on this | 

case as it compares with the pres- | 
ent charge of a conspiracy to over- | 
throw the Government by force and | 
violence, now falsely leveled against | 
the national leaders of the Com- 
munist Party, said: 

“I fought to hage the case dis- 
missed against the Communist 
leaders at that time, because I 
considered it was trumped up 
charge and against the spirit of 
the U. S. Constitution. I see the 
case today against the Commu- 


a 


' 
; 


nist leaders in the same light, 
and that’s why I am oppused te 
the entire matter. 


“In my opinion the Communist 
Party is a legally organized party 
that is legally on the ballot and 
recognized as such in the country. 
The effort to draw the deduction 
that the leaders of this party, whose 


duty it is to advance the interests 
of their party, are accused of @ 
conspiracy to overthrow the gov- 
ernment by force and _ violence - 
seems to me a gross violation of 
their fundamental rights as Amer- 
ican citizens. 


“The fact that the Communist 
Party advocates an economic 
structure radically different from 
the present capitalist system in 
America, is no evidence whatso- 
ever of any intention to destroy 
the American system of Govern- 
ment. 

“I am therefore definitely against 
any effort directly or indirectly to 
abridge any minority so as to sup- 
press not only their right to think 
but right to publicly express what 
they think, That type of sup- 
pression is fascism and leads to 
violence.” 
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The Area of Peace Grows 


| marcas sci TRUMAN promised peace. 

But, it is not peace that is being advanced in Wash- 
ington these days. Truman is said to be planning vast 
lend-lease armaments to the “Atlantic Bloc” 
cludes fascist Spain, as well as fascist Greece and police 
state Turkey. 

Does this spell peace? 

Our UN delegation has just refused for the umpty- 
umph time to outlaw atombombs and atomic warfare. 
Our plan is to force all other nations to turn over all their 
atomic energy materials and plants to us (via a U. S.-con- 
trolled atomic commission) while we remain the only coun- 
try in the world to keep our bombs. 


Is this the way to peace? 


In Germany, we are rushing Marshall Plan loans to 
the German Nazi industrialists whom we are pardoning 
Jeft and right. In this way, Wall Street is moving in on 
the war industries of the Ruhr—which we are reviving as 
fast as we can in outright violation of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment we signed. 


But this headlong rush toward a war economy at 
home and toward an atomic war to conquer the world isn’t 
working out too well. 

The Marshall Plan is hated throughout Europe. This 
may surprise us here at home who don’t get the truth 
from the Big Business press. But it is a faet. 

In Britain, for example, the Marshall Plan has forced 
the British to curtail their shipbuilding because it com- 
petes with American shipping corporations. Unemploy- 
ment is growing. In Parliament, MP Barbara Castle told 
the country that “It would come as a surprise to many to 
know that Marshall Plan aid, far from giving us a rising 
living standard, would apparently stabilize us at a new 
lower level... .” 

France is m open resistance to the starvation imposed 
by the Marshall Plan. The miners are hungry. They are 
on strike. Even the French manufacturers are scared at 
the Washington-sponsored revival of German industry 
and war power. : 

In Italy, we are smashing up their industries and 
‘forcing them to go in for boondoggling projects that will 
not compete with Wall Street. Instead of building up 
Italian steel factories, we are forcing them to “rake 
leaves,” and we are dumping our canned fruits (to guar- 
antee profits to U. S. canners) on a nation that produces 
more fruit than it can consume itself (under capitalist 

conditions). 

The harsh truth aoe the Marshall Plan’s “cold war’ 
is coming out. 

It spells the ruin of its victims. It puts guns into 
their hands instead of letting them revive their heavy 
industries and trade with the Soviet Union and the eastern 
democracies. 

. But this is meeting with resistance. In China, the 
. Wall Street plan to finance a new slave empire run by 
quislings is meeting with complete failure. China is driv- 
ing the imperialists and their quislings out. 

The Free Greek guerillas are growing in power de- 
spite all the millions Washington is rushing to the fascists 
there. What is happening in China will happen in Greece, 
too. 

Thus, the areas from which our atombomb war- 
mongers can launch their World War III are steadily 
diminishing. The area of peace grows. It now includes 
* the vast populations of the Soviet Union, China, the east- 
ern democracies, and the millions in all other lands who 
do not want another war. | 

The elections showed that the voters went for Tru- 
man’s peace promises. They went for his Vinson Mission 
to Moscow, which he dropped in 24 hours. This country 
wants peace no less than the Chinese, French or Soviet 
peoples do. The fight for peace did not end with the elec- 
tions. The peace party, the Progressive Party, has more 


—which in- : 


Equipped with American trucks and © act yreny of the Rhee government which was set up by 
U.S. in south Korea are shown as they prepared te leave Kwangju te battle South Korea guerillas. 


By Joseph Starobin 

PARIS ‘(By Airmail).—Very little 
coal is being mined in France, as} 
the sixth bitter Monday of a heroic 
strike approaches. 

In the Pas-de-Calais and Nérd 
Basin, along the Belgian border, 
which produces 
France’s coal, the strike continues 
to be solid. 

But a back-to-work movement, 
under protection ef overwhelming 
military force, seems te have set in 
among the secondary areas. This 
is espeeially true of Lorraine, where 
German prisoners-of-war and for- 
eign-born miners (threatened with 


expulsion) are resuming work. 
The Socialist-led government is 


evidently refusing to negotiate un- 
der any circumstances. And it is 


‘preparing new laws for the opening 
of the National Assembly on Nov. 


16, which would limit the right to 
strike and lay thousands of militant 
| workers epen to jail sentences for 
alleged sabotage. 

On the other hand, the govern- 
ment is facing new wage demands 
from metal and textile workers this 
weekend. Maritime strikes at Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux and Rouen (the 
major ports) are cutting down coal 
imports. In some ports, only strike- 
breaking soldiers are unloading coal. 
And the railway workers have just 
voted a 48-hour stoppage. 


* 


THE PAST WEFE has been fea- 
tured by the completion of the mili- 
tary operations in the vital north- 
ern basin. Tens of thousands of 
soldiers and security guards, equip- 
ped with American-made _ tanks, 
half-tracks, sub-cannon and tear- 
|gas ‘bombs, have broken down the 
miners’ barricades and occupied the 
main pits. 

Although the workers have re- 
fused to be provoked into pitched 
battles, scores have been wounded. 
More than 1,000 are under arrest in 
this basin alone, mostly for assaults 
on scabs, and holding meetings in 
defiance of the local prefects. 

The back-to-work movement 
which the government anticipated 
on Nov. 2, after All-Saints Day, 
failed to materialize. Both the In- 
terior Minister, Jules Moch, and 
Production Minister, Robert Lacoste, 
have blamed this failure on “ter- 
rorization” by roving bands of the 
CGT. 

Repeated radio appeals are being 


~ 


return under military protection. 
And impressive statistics are being 
published in the big press every day 


two-thirds of, 


made from Paris, urging scabs to} 


But the semi-official Le Monde 
admits on Thursday afternoon that 
‘only §,000 tons are being produced 
in the decisive Nord region per day. 
Normally, this region produces 
about 100,000 tons a day. 

Pierre Herve, of L’Humanite, who 
has lived among the miners for five 
weeks, gives figures this morning 
for various northern regions. At 
Valenciennes, nesrest to Lorraine, 
1,187 miners went down out of a 
normal 19,000. This seems to be 
the largest number. 


Typical of the most vital regions 
is the group at Henin-Lietard: at 
mine No. 3, 15 workers went down 
out of 1,200; at mime 6-b, four out 
of 970; at mine No. 4, none out of 
1,430. 

SIMILAR REPORTS come to L’- 
Humanite from its correspondents 
in the Loire Valley. Here the pres- 
sure on foreign miners (Italians, 
Poles and Algerians, who have no 
legal rights) is terrific. 


More and more, soldiers and se- 
curity guards are being used for 
plain terror. In Puy-le-Drome, cen- 
tral France, the six-year-old son of 
&@ miner who had smashed the wagon 
of a scab, has been arrested. Con- 
voys of food from friendly peasants 
of Correze have been stopped. 


The perspective, at this writing, 
is unclear. The Mine Federation 
emphasizes holding out, and is de- 
termined that no coal] shal] be 
mined until the workers win. Mari- 
time solidarity appears good. But 
the railways are not likely to stop 


million 


for long, and the demande of the 


French Miners Hold Out, 
Defy Gov't Use of Troops 


metal workers and textile workers 
could very well be granted in order 
to -isolate the miners. 

Solidarity from the people as a 


whole has jumped. The collection - 


of funds which was only 10,000,600 
after the third week has risen to 68 
two weeks later. Inei- 


dentally, Pablo Picasso, the artist, 
(about 


donated 
$3,000). 


1,000,000 francs 


. 


THE GOVERNMENT appears de- * 


termined to smash the strike by 
terror, by refusing to negotiate with 
the CGT, and by the threat of 


“anti-sabotage” laws. And the big 


press is howling that the CGT 
chiefs should be arrested, even sug- 
gesting the arrest of the Communist 
Party leaders. 

In a front-page poem for 
L’Humanite today, the noted writer, 
Aragon, expresses the prevalent 
mood. It is entitled ironically: “The 
Great Victory of the Security 
Guards,” and it recalls that spring 
of 1940 in Flanders fields when the 
soldiers wept in their tanks be- 
cause the frontier had been be- 
trayed to the Nazis, and there were 
not enough arms to go round.” 

But today, says the poet: “It seems 
there are enough arms to take the 
pit-head at Carvin victoriously... 

We have at last found the true 
theatre of war in which to carry 
our colors and march triumphantly. 
The adversary is the Frenchman 


‘who is fighting only for bread to feed 


his children... .”- 


SEAMEN PICKET FRENCH CONSULATE 


about the “return to resumption of| ‘ew "York seats” protest French goverament’s use ef ‘treopa and 
work.” | | potce nena string slners rete wet 


athe Pee tee ter 


to do today than ever before, Jt .star peace fight, . 
It can 1 win it, . nn ‘a anne { 
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As We See It 


World of Labor 


‘There Always Was 
A Speedup’——Tommy 


By George Morris cath 
HE rank and, filé movement against 


~ speedup in the River Rouge plant of 


the Ford Motor Co. has become big enough 
to rate a lengthy piece in Business Week, 


influential voice of corporations. The 
speedup charge, says the magazine “has been pop- 
ping up-frequently—and it’s a clew to what mey 
be the hottest labor-management issue of 1949.” 
Business Week adds, however, that the charge comes 
largely from left wing unionists “in a campaign 
aimed at undermining’ right wing 
union leaders.” The article also 
admits that the speedup menace 
has become an issue in other 

shops and industries. 
But this publication has a hero 
in Ford, Local 600—president 
Thomas Thompson. Business 


Week quotes with pleasure from 


a long article of Thompson's 
spread over the front page of 
Ford Facts, the union’s paper. 


The Ford workers are making it quite hot for 
Tommy. with demands something be done. They 
are pointing to a clause in the contract with the 
company which gives the union a right to strike 
when production standards menace the health of 


the workers. 
* 


AGAINST IT, Tommy comes forward as the 
greatest champion of all time against speedup 
and headlines his statement in blue ink across eight 
columns. He blazes out against the “Communist 
demagogs” for raising the speedup issue because 
“TI say to these Communists that the stepping up 
of the speedup has been going on ever since the Ford 
Motor Co. was organized.” 

There always was a speedup, so why get excited 
about it now? Just leave everything to the “hard 
work of your officers and committeemen,” said 
Tommy. 

But Business Week also notes thai “In answer 
te Thompson, local 600 left-wingers stepped up 
their demands. Result: Thompson must now pre- 
duce seme concrete results through grievance actions, 
er give in to demands for a strike vote.” 


Business Week is right. The speedup issue 
will explode in the face of the corporations one 
of these days and little pip-squeaks like Tommy 
Thompson won't be of much help to them. In the 
years I spent covering Michigan auto plants, I 
learned that speedup is the most explosive issue in 
assembly-line production, especially in auto. The 
speed of a machine can be regulated. But the only 
way the speedup artists discover the limit of human 
endurance is by jacking up speed and standards 
to the point where workers rebel or drop from 
exhaustion. The sitdown strike technique had its 
birth mm such silent and leaderless rebellion. 


UT the workers are not leaderless now and they 

.are articulate. They have even advanced to 
the point of incorporating a contract clause assert- 
ing a right to strike against production standards 
that “impair the health and safety of employes.” 


In the summer of 1947 I had occasion to inter- 
view Thompson on the then developing indignation 
against the speedup. He was then busy in an effort 
to put over a pension scheme designed to help the 
company te get rid cheaply, and at the workers’ 
expense, of thousands of “overage” workers 80 
speedup plans could get under way in earnest. The 
workers were wise to the plan and Tommy’s plan 
lost by an overwhelming majority’ of votes. 


But while ballyhooing his pension plan to me, 
he stressed that the real way to regulate speedup 
is to invoke the contract clause, which permits a 
time-study check. Apparently Tommy has found 
that his idea of what constitutes a proper rate 
of speed and that of the company’s clockers, are 
the same. ee ee 
and stil] nothing is done. 


TOMMY began to see eye to eye with company 
clockers when he put a patch on his left eye and 
saw only through his right. That also gave him 
a different slant on Walter Reuther’s association 
with the National Planning Association in a state- 
ment calling for speedup of productivity as a solu- 
tion for all our troubles. 


— 


DeGaulle: 


—_— — _ — 


~—Bidstrup, in Land og Felk (Denmark) 
“Now he’s making Franco a ‘Democrat.’ 


In the end 


he'll have to help me become a dictator for a start.” 


peace of mind. 


That’s 


Letters from 
Our Keaders 


A Letter 


From France 
New York City. 
Editor, The Worker: 


The following is a letter I have 
received from a friend in France: 
J. I. 
Dear Friends: 


The health of the whole little 
family is good. After the vaca- 
tions, every one started work. 


I can’t say it was done with 
It is easy to see 
in France a general anxiety which 
is taking, hold of even those peo- 
ple who are generally without def- 
inite ideas. 


The governments of puppets 
‘at are following one another 
ingloriously are almost as dis- 
trusted as were the lackeys of 
Germany headed by Petain. Are 
they not anyway, known more 
and more as the agents charged 
with the colonization of France 
by the American trusts? 


This servility is a very interest- 
ing symptom of a rotten civiliza- 
tion. 


All this is becoming evident to 
the people who last year were 
still indignant against the Strikes 
and who, this year, agree with the 
miners’ strike and help it ma- 
terially. Living conditiong are 
getting tougher every day. The 
living standards of everybody are 
diminishing before our very eyes. 
Price increases, salaries frozen by 
the government, enormous mili- 
tary expenditures, currency deval- 
uation by order of Wall Street ty- 
coons, abandonment of national 
independénce, ending of German 
reparations, tremendous increase 
of capitalist profits are the cause. 

These cunning traitors channel- 
ize the increasing discontent in 
the direction of DeGaulle’s neo- 
fascism—ihe classical trick of 
capitalisn. preparing its dictator- 
ship by creating a mass base for 
an adventure: at their service. 
how the Hitlers and the 
Mussolinis came. 

But these gentlemen have 
reached an impasse. DeGaulle, 
the people’s champion? The peo- 
ple have seen him insult them 
in their misery last November. 
They have seen him associate 
with the worst reactionary ele- 
ments, with those who got rich 
by ‘collaborating with Hitler. They 


have seen him shoot at the atrik- 
ers. And he lost his “false nose” 
of a resistance leader and great 
Frenchman when he advocated 
the incorporation of Germany in 
the Western bloc and the ending 
of reparations. DeGauille is still 
a trump card in the hands of his 
masters. But they know that 
should they lose this card, they 
lose all. And they are afraid. 


Of course the American billion- 
aires have lost their heads to the 
extent that they do what will 
drive them to their end. They 
have already made bad calculs- 
tions. They figured they will be 
able to destroy the OGT by buy- 
ing up some old refuse of the 
labor movement such as Jouhaux. 


Mr. Irving Brown ig squandering 
his millions of dollars. The CGT 
is stronger than ever. The seces- 
sionists have no more troops. And 
even the Catholic labor organiza- 


. tion has to adopt the OGT plat- 


form since its own members have 
joined in united action from below. 
Not only is the Communist Party 
increasing its influence in ~all 
strata of the working population, 
but also we are witnessing the 
disintegration of the parties of 
the so-called “third force” as well 
as a regression of DeGaullism. 

Organizations are developing 
which are determined to collabo- 
rate with the Communists while 
keeping their own identity. The 
“Socialist Party of Unity,” the 
“Progressive Christians,” and the 
“Radicals of the Left” have de- 
veloped. 

This is a defeat of the anti- 
Communist movement. It is also 
a defeat for the anti-Soviet move- 
ment. It’s not difficult for the 
French people to see through the 
motives of the brutally stupid 
diplomacy of the hog merchants 
of Cincinnati, of the chewing gum 
manufacturers and the Wall 
Street bankers, as expressed by 
militarists whose ineptness vies 
with the French generals. 

These people are creating a 
wave of hatred against America 
by pretending direct interference 
in French affairs, their provoca- 
tions in Berlin, their intervention 
almost everywhere in the world 
leave no doubt as to their deter- 
mination to push the world into 
a third world war. a 


More Autos—the Socialist Way 


And the Capitalist Way 


By Milton Howard 
RIENDS in Detroit write: 
heard of the Stakhanov movement in 
the Soviet Union where workers produce 
more. How does this compare with speed- 


up here in Detroit.” 
First, we’ve got to start with the fundamental 


difference which exists between the ownership of - 


the industries in the Soviet Union and here in our 
country. The Soviet workers own their factories. 
They are their own bosses. They are not working 
to produce profits for a _ few, 
minority stockholders. They are 
working for themselves, the own- 
ers. 

This basic fact changes every- [Re 
thing else. Thus, there can never (ay aalell 
be unemployment in the Soviet P= ar: 
Union. The more they make, the fe 
more they have. Thus, the in- — 
terest of the Soviet worker in 
increasing output and in increas- 
ing the efficiency of labor is di- 
rectly opposite from similar plans here. In Detroit, 
the increase in output per worker cuts the workers’ 
throat—he is in danger of working himself out 
of a job. If Ford can produce his auto quotas 
with fewer men, he'll fire the rest. The increase 
in total output is a menace to the job of the indi- 
vidual auto worker. 

Increase in output in the Seviet Union has the 
opposite effect. If fewer men can produce more, 
the other workers don’t have to worry about unem- 
ployment. There are always news jobs waiting 
as the country marches ahead collectively toward 
higher and higher standards of living. One man’s 
fortune is not another man’s misery. 


Ru: not only is there a difference in the secial 

results of increased output as between the So- 
viet Union and the private ownership of the fae- 
tories here; there is also a big difference in the dif- 
ferent way that Socialism increases output and the 
way private capitalist ownership does it. 

In the Detroit auto plants, the private owners 
of the industry seek to increase output at the expense 
of the workers. They insist on speed-up, on getting 
more labor per hour out of each worker. In this 
way, they lower their costs per unit of production 
and increase their profits. 

Increase of output in the Soviet Union, as shown 
in the Stakhanov movement and more recent move- 
ments, is gained in exactly the opposite way. It 
is gained not making the workers work’ harder, but 


| by improving the organization of labor. It is aimed 


at making work less difficult, not more so. In the 
Ford factory, for example, a man who does a 
given operation—whether it is turning a nut, or 
hammering a piece of metal, or spraying an auto 
body—is told that he must increase output by deing 
mere of the same thing within a given time. He 
must hammer faster, or paint more bodies within 
a given time, etc. His work doesn’t change; he 
merely does more of the same thing per hour. The 
company gets more muscle, brain and sweat out of 
him per hour. This is what the science of Marxist 
Socialism calls increasing the intensity of labor. 
» > 


UT increases in output in the Soviet Union are 

won not by increasing the intensity of labor but 

by increasing the efficiency or productivity of labor. 

And this is done not by getting a man to do faster 

what he is already doing, but by getting him to 
find better and easier ways of doing it. 


Thus, the miner Stakhanov found his work was 
not well organized—the tools were too far away, the 
method of shifting tools was inefficient, etc: He 
increased output by better organization of labor. 
Today, it is not merely individuals whe deo this 
but entire departments, brigades, and working 
groups. The entire labor force In the Soviet Union 
is concentrating on improving the organization of 
work, the efficiency of production, through mechan- 
ization, elimination of waste, etc. 

And this is done by men and women who know 
that every gain in output raises their wages, brings 
closer shorter work days, protects their families 
and their countfy. Speed-up under capitalism 
means harder work to benefit a few. Stakhanovism 
under-Socialism means easier work, more output, 


“We have 


North China Unions 
Rally Behind Armies 


HARBIN (ALN),—Carrying out . a: i 


decisions of the recent All-China COMING NEXT SUNDAY 


Martin Anderson-Nexo 


the distinguished novelist 
writes on the trial of the 12 
American Communists. | a-» 


to benefit all. 


Ruhr Miners Express 
Support of French 


BERLIN (ALN).—‘“Your enemies 
are our enemies, your struggle is 
our struggle and your victory will 
also be our victory,” says the mes-|Federation of Labor. conference, 


sage of sympathy and solidarity sent| hundreds of union delegates met in 


As for Tommy’s effort to blame the Communists 
for raising the speedup charge, I am sure the Com- 
munists in Ford will proudly plead guilty. Many 
years before there was a union and before Tommy 
even dreamed he’d be working in Ford’s, the Com= 
munists, some of them still in the plant, waged 
a struggle against speedup. A little printed shop 
paper, the Ford Worker, paid for by the workers, 


came out regularly in 15,000 copies. Fane 
the twenties. 


to striking French miners by union|Acheng, Sunking province, and 
delegates representing 120,000 Ruhrjpledged to increase production. 
coal miners. The Ruhr workers hit|Speakers urged workers to unite be- 
Now these workers open their union paper to | what they termed the “slanderous,|/hind an all-out effort te back the 
learn from a gent named Tommy Thompson that dirty propaganda of the steel and/people’s armies campaign for final 
there always was a speedup and nothing to ‘get foal bosses” who are seeking to whip victory over the forces of Chiang 
exxcited about. up sentiment against the strikers. | Kai-shek. aes Feo 
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Voters Vindicate Dennis, 
But Jail Sentence Stands 


Unless the Supreme Court intervenes, Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, is sceduled to enter prison late in November to serve a year on contempt 
of Congress charges because he challenged the UN-American Committee’s constitutionality. 


He dared to say over @ year ago, 
what the polls Nov. 2 revealed: that: 
the UnAmerican Committee is held 
in contempt by true Americans. 


sitting In judgment on Eugene Den- 
nis, the Communist leader would not 
only be,freed of all these charges: 
he would be regarded as a sterling 
champion of the rights of 14,000,000 
Negroes, a staunch defender of our 
nation’s Constitution, 


Canadians Lift Ban 
On Mine, Mill Union 


OTTAWA (ALN).—The executive 
board of the Canadian Congress of “ 
Labor, parent body of CIO unions 
here, has lifted the suspension of 
the International Union of Mine 
Mill and Smelter Workers. The ban 
came last summer following an ar- 
ticle in the union’s official publica- 
tion charging that CCL president 
A. R. Mosher had expressed a de- 
sire to settle a current rail work- 
ers’ wage dispute for less than the 
union demands, Lifting of the sus- 
pension expressed the rank-and-file 
views, which were overwhelmingly 
in favor of the action at the recent 
CCL convention. 


effect? ... If such be the real state 

of things, this is worse than solemn 

mockery. To prescribe, or to take 

this oath, becomes equally a crime.” 
. 

JUDGE CLARK The question is 
political rather than judicial... We 
think that this contention presents 
a question political in its nature 
which must be determined by the- 
legislative branch of the government 
and is not justiciable. 


DENNIS’ BRIEF . .. This Court, 
in accordance with its ceed 
cannot sustain an action of the 
'|House of Representatives taken in 
‘| violation of the prdévisions of our 
written Constitution. This Court 

| t subordinate the individual 

This case is separate and apart) canno | 
from the trial of the 12 Conmun’) _—_—_—— BW aes of congress which was taken in 
leaders opening Nov. 15. The —_ es a A | excess of ite constitutional power 
sentence rises from Dennis’ stand | ) : , 
against the Unamericans April 9, There is certainly nothing in the 
1947. After a trial in Washington mee ay rs Pe eto = oo 
where the majority of the jury were ourteen Amendment or e 
employes of the Government and problem of apportionment which re- 
obviously cowed by the “loyalty” or- | move them from the scope of jud- 
der, Dennis was found “guilty.” The | ical inquiry under the doctrine of) 


sentence was brought before the Marbury v. Madison. The Supreme | 
Court of Appeals. | Court of the United States has in- 


Argentinans Strike 


There, several weeks ago, Justice | 
Bennett Champ Clark delivered an! 


opinion upholding the lower court./ 


Clark delivered a diatribe that dis- 
played bitter bias. The judge argued | 
like a 14-karat Dixiecrat against the’ 
arguments presented by Dennis. 
Every paragraph breathed bourbon 
hatred of the man whose case the 
judges were pledged to review “ob- 
jectively,” “fairly.” 


It is revealing to note the follow- 
ing: Judge Clark, in reviewing the 
course of events, says with heavy 
sarcasm: ‘At this point a Commit- 
tee subpoena was directed to be 
served on Dennis. Thereupon, ap- 
parently smitten with the delusion 
he had been appointed to be the 
spokesman of all of the American) 
peopie, Dennis arose and shouted: 
‘In the name of the American peo- 
ple, I hold this Committee in con- 

tempt.’ ” : 


* 


RECENT HISTORY vindicated 
Dennis, not the biased judge. The 
yoice of the American people was 
heard Nov. 2. Today three of the 
most notorious Unamericans were 
on the griddle: Reps. John Mc-) 
Dowell of Pennsylvania and Richard 
Vail of Illinois, were out of jobs. And 
as this is written, Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas is currently the figure of 
national scorn. 

Charged with. bilking the govern- 
ment, he has refused to testify be- 
fore a Washington Grand Jury on 
the grounds “that it may incrimin- 
-ate him.” Millions remember his 
two-bit Hitleresque tirades against 
witnesses at his Inquisitions who 
likewise stood on their Constitu- 
tional rights. It would be enlighten- 
ing to hear Judge Clark’s comments 
today. 


Herein we presem quotations from 
Clark’s opinion, and from Dennis’ 
brief. They deal particularly with 
-the aspects relating to the Four- 
teenth Amendment which drew the 
most apoplectic remarks from the 
ex-America Firster, now a Federal 
Judge. 


* 


JUDGE CLARK: We pass now to 
the point on which the appellant’s 
counsel have expended most of their 
@nergies in which in our view their 
contentions closely approach the 
fantastic. They contend that the 
conduct and processes of the Com- 
mittee are all invalid because the 


EUGENE DENNIS 
Committee . . . included Congress- 


man John E. Rankin, of Mississippi, 
who according to appellant, is not 


‘|}@ member of Congress at all.... 


* 


DENNIS BRIEF: John E. Rankin, 
one of the individuals purporting to 
act as a representative from the 
State of Mississippi, cannot be con- 
sidered by this Court to be entitled 
So to act under the terms of the 


Constitution. He cannot be regarded 


as a representative from the State 
of Mississippi and he cannot hold 
a seat in Congress otherwise than 
as a representative from that state. 
And since Mr. Rankin purported to 
serve as one of the members of the 
so-called House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the Commitee 
did not consist exclusively of duly 
elected members of the House and 
was not authorized to exercise the 
prerogatives of a Congressional Com- 


;mittee at the time defendant was 


allegedly summoned to appear be- 
fore it.” 
* 


JUDGE CLARK: According to 
the theory of appellant the election 
laws and practices of Mississippi do 
not conform to appellant’s views of 
the requirements of the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. Therefore, ap- 
pellant has set up an intricate sys- 
tem of calculation of his own from 
which he has arrived at the con- 
clusions satisfactory to himself that 
Mississippi should have been al- 
loted no more than four represen- 
tatives instead of the seven which 
they were actually alloted under the 
Apportionment Act of 1941. 


* 


DENNIS’ BRIEF: Congress has 
purported to grant to the State of 
Misissippi seven seats out of a total 
of 435 in the House of Representa- 
tives. ... Yet the irrefutable fact is 
that a wholesale abridgement of the 
right to vote has consistently oc- 
curred in Mississippi. At the time of 
the apportionment of seven repre- 
sentatives to that state, as well as 
at the time of the election of John E. 


Rankin to the Eightieth Congress, 


BENNETT C. CLARK 


the Negro people of Mississippi were 
uniformly denied the right to vote. 
.«. This abridgement of the right 
of the Negro people to vote has an 
important effect upon the number 
of representatives to which Missis- 
sippi is entitled under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. For the total 
mumber of white males in that state 
is 556,157. The total numaber of Ne- 
groes is 528,355. .. . It follows that 
for purposes of apportionment un- 
der the Fourteenth Amendment the 
figures as to total population of Mis- 
sissippi should have been reduced 
by approximately 48 percent, the 
proportion of Negro males to the 
total male population of Mississippi. 
The number of seats in the House of 
Representatives to which Mississippi 
is entitled must, therefore, be re- 
duced in a similar proportion. Mis- 
Ssissippi was thus not entitled to 
more than four seats in the House 
(population figures taken from 
World Almanac, 1947, pp. 214-217, 
and reflect information secured by 
the census of 1940.) ... 


In essence, therefore, what Con- 
gress has done is to repeal a Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 


. 


JUDGE CLARK: We have not 
before us the question of the election 
laws of Mississippi and we express 
no opinion as to them or the election 
laws of any other state. We say only 
that the contentions of appellant in 
this regard are sheer nonsense. 


DENNIS’ BRIEF: Ever since the 
case of Marbury v. Madison ... it 
has been established that the Courts 


have not only the power but the 
duty to ignore a Congressional act 
which conflicts with the Constitu- 
tion, since the Constitution has a 
supremacy over all acta of the Con- 
gress it created. 


Chief Justice Marshall, having 
demonstrated that Congressional ac- 
tion taken in violation of the Con- 
stitution was void, posed the fol- 
lowing problem: “If an act of the 
legislature, repugnant to the con- 
stitution, is void, does it, notwith- 
standing its invalidity, bind the 


deed already construed this section | Against Rising HCL 


of the Fourteenth Amendment. . 7 


BUENOS AIRES (ALN)—A week- 


and its power to do so has never| jong strike of drug workers here 
been questioned. And the Highigngeq when employers accepted 


Court has given extensive consid- 
eration to problems relating to the 
apportionment of representatives 
among the several states and the 
manner of selection of such repre- 
sentatives (Wood v. Broom, 287 U. 8S. 
1 (1932): Smiley v. Holm, 285 U. S 
355 (1931); Koenig v. Flynn, 285 
U. S. 375 (1931) Carrol v. Becker, 
285 U. S. 380 (1931). And here the 
propriety of judicial consideration 
of this problem is even more sharply 
evident since the fundamental lib- 
erty of a citizen depends on it. 


* 
SPACE PREVENTS many similar 


revealing questions, and one need | 


not be a constitutional lawyer to 
see that hard-bitten bias is operat- 
ing in this case. 

Certainly, Isaiah Nixon, the Geor- 
gia Negro shot dead several weeks 
ago because he had the courage to 
vote, (and whose killer has been 
freed) would—were he alive today— 
have a view different from that of 
Judge Clark’s, 


Were he, or millions like himself, 


union demands for immediate wage 
boosts retroactive to May 1. Dur- 
ing negotiations before the walk- 
out, companies stubbornly refused 
bo grant wage increases unless they 
| could be linked with price rises. The 


‘|government is expected to permit 


the price increases. Metal workers, 
‘government employes and textile 
workers are also demanding wage 


| Married Women 


Lose Jobs 

KENOSHA, Wis.—Reminiscent of 
Hitler’s “kinder, kirche, kuche” dic- 
‘tum, Kenosha County authorities 
reverted to a pre-war rule barring 
married women from jobs, and fired 
12 women employes in various de- 
partments. 

This rule was shoved through 
during depression days as & means 
of dividing the unemployed, pitting 
men against women. Unfortunately, 
some labor unions adopted this 
divisive policy, whose application 
employers will likely start demand- 


ing again with this example set by 
the county. * 


courts, and oblige them to give it 


World 
Youth 
Dance 

and JERRY 


Festival 
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’ Young Progressives of Manhattan 
23 West 26th Street | 
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SATURDAY NIGHT, NOV. 13 
THE PENTHOUSE, 13 Astor Place 


® SONGS, 


® UNITED STATES, 
GREECE, CHINA, PALESTINE, CZECH- 
OSLOVAKIA 


DANCES, MUSIC, DRAMATICS 
PUERTO RICO, 


Tickets: $1.25 in adv. 


$1.56 at door 


GOLD 
Band 


Sponsored by 


MU 4-4550 


WAIN ttt ttt thst sth ttt tpttttttttstsstttssses 
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® LUCY BROWN 
® RUTH VINITSKY 
@ PETE SEEGER, 


— a a 


) 


nd songs 


FOR CHILDREN 


® LAURA DUNCAN 
and ENSEMBLE 
M.C, 


Town Hall — Saturday, Nov. 27 — 2:30 P.M. 


$1.20 and $1.80 — All Seats Reserved 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


: i 16 Street and Sixth Avenue — WA 9-1600 eee 


PETER V. CACCHIONE 


Memorial Meeting 


‘Wednesday. N ovember 17th - Brooklyn Aeademy of Musie 


Auspices: Peter V. Cacchione Memorial Committee 
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ppenand its demand for a 15 percent 
rent boost, 


THE BOARD will meet on the 
landlord group’s petition on Nov. 
22. It may then recommend a full 
15 percent increase or a partial in- 
crease or none whatsoever. What it 
does depends largely on how many 
people tell the Board to interpret the 
elections for what they mean. The 
people want the fulfillment of the 
promises to keep prices and rents 
down. 


PROTEST AGAINST MACKAY RADIO DEATHTRAPS New York Rent Advisory Board is 

seen a er | considering &® 15 percent blanket 

So a WE ME SY boost for the metropolitan area. 

This plot has been revealed by the 
American Labor Party 


A that meeting the Tenant Coun- 
cil spokesman, Paul Ross, asked that 
rents not be raised but reduced 10 
percent because of the serious de- 
cline in repairs and services in res- 
idential dwellings. At the very same 
meeting the Metropolitan Fair Rent 
Committee, a landlord group, re- 
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Membesr of the American Communications Association (CIO), their wives and children picket offices 
of the Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. in New York demanding safety measures following electrocution 
of engineer Peter Curran at the Brentwood station. The defective transmitter which killed the worker 
has been ordered shut down pending investigation by the Federal Communications Commission. 


What It'll Take To Collect on 
Price, Ren} Election Promises | 


By Louise Mitchell 


Election promises, like New Year‘s eve resolutions, have a reputation for not last- 
ing longer than the morning. after the night before. And if New Yorkers need any con- 


firmation of this fact they have only to look at the price of milk. The President in his cam- 

paign speeches had several tilts with} : 

that dragon—high prices—but his, gether, this reads like a joke. It also 

Department of Agriculture went) is a joke to tenants who were forced 

about its way, merrily consentirg to/to pay 15 percent “voluntary” in- 

higher prices, knowing full well that |,—— 

the consumer would pay over and 

above what was granted the farmer | ; = PANE 
oa a LECTURE-DANCE 
Saturday, Nov. 13, 8:30 P.M. 

tl. F. STONE 


and the big milk companies would 
(Noted N. Y¥, Star Correspondent) 


pocket the difference. The last in- 
‘China and the Failure of In Hig Most Unique Presentation 


crease was Okayed during the height 
of the election campaign. | 

‘ American Foreign Policy’ || ‘The Making of a Mensch” 
18 ASTOR PLACE (8th St. near B’way) 


Wait for.real bargains at the 


JEWISH LABOR BAZAAR 


Clething and other * 


articles made by union 
laber as gifts for the 
Bazaar. 


MEN: 
Shirts, 
Waliiets, 
Gleves. 


WOMEN: Dresses, 
Furs, Coats, Suits, 
Pecketbooks, Ha ts, 
Jewelry, Cosmetics, 
Hose. 


CHILDREN: Games, 
Toys, Clothes, Rec- 
erds, Books. 


HOUSEHOLD: Radios, 
Lamps, Appliances, 
Furniture, Silver, 


Groceries, Pictures. 
Aise Restaurant, Bar, 
Shows, Carnival, Per- 
sonalities, Dancing, 
Concerts. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 16 
Doors open 6 P.M. - Midnight 


FRIDAY, DEC. 17 
Doors open 6 P.M. - Midnight 


SATURDAY, DEC. 18 . 


Doors open noon - midnight 


SUNDAY, DEC. 19 


Doors open noon - midnight 


ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 
69 West 66th Street, N.Y.C. 


TICKETS: 1 day Sc; 4 days $1.00. Children free. } 
PROCEEDS: to provide aid in Israel and Europe; 

te comoat anti-Semitism. Tickets ean be secured 

at your union headquarters, fraternal ledge and 
from AMERICAN JEWISH LABOR COUNCIL, 
Room 634, 22 E. ljth St., New York 3, N. Y¥. 
GR 77-6337. 


Suits, Shees, 
Ties, Hats, 


Watches, * 


i 


creases. * 
At the very moment that Woods 


pledges continued rent controls, the 


@ The Town's 
Smartest Ballreom 


DANCE both nites to 

the music of Allan 

Tresser’s Orchestra. 
($1.25 plus tax) 


Sunday, Nov. 14, 8:30 P.M. 


Sammy LEVENSON 


Since June; New York consumers (The Jewish American Humeorist) 


have paid four increases, three of| 

which have gone into effect while 

City Investigation Commissioner 

John M. Murtagh was conducting a 

probe of the companies’ collusive 

practices. : 
a 


} 
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HARLEM’S HOME OF INTERRACIAL ENTERTAINMENT 
The post-meeting center for all progressives 


WELLS RESTAURANT & COCKTAH LOUNGE 


FOR ELECTION PURPOSES, no 
doubt, the Chicago: Borden’s com- 
pany was indicted and Attorney 
General Tom Clark aS8ked Murtagh 
for details of his probe. But the 
city, state and federal governments 
have failed to take any action 
against the greedy milk trusts. 
Everybody knows they constitute 
‘@ monopoly, but Murtagh officially 
recognized the fact only this. week. 

It is known that since 1882 a group 
of milk dealers was ordered to dis-, 


solve by the New York State Attor- | 


ney General as being an unlawful 
and illegal combination and con- 
spiracy to limit the supply and fix 
the price in New York City. In 1910, 
another combine was indicted by 
the State Attorney General, who 
stated that “general competition 
among dealers as to the price at 
which they will furnish the con- 
sumer with milk has ceased.” In 
1938, the State Attorney General 
again charged that competition 
among milk dealers was practically 
non-existent. , 

Then in 1941, a federal grand jury 
in New York City indicted Borden 
and Sheffield for price fixing. The 
two firms fearing a public hearing 
on their business practices pleaded 
nolo contendere (no defense) to the 
indictment and got off with small 
fines. ’ > 

* 


MILK PRICES are the highest in 
history. They will continue upwards 
‘unless the people force the govern- 
ment to take action, not in the form 
of puny fines, but in taking over the 
entire industry. 

So much for milk. ‘What about 
rents? 

The headlines are screaming that 
Housing Expeditor Tighe Woods is 


2249 Seventh Avenue 


The famous home of Chicken and Waffles — $1.06 
Special dinner served from 4 to 10 P.M. — $1.25 


WYATT and TAYLOR, ALBERTA PRYME in the COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


AUdubon 3-8244 


. ant 


ADM, $1.25 IN ADV, 
(tax included) 
Tickets at all bookshops 
or eall AL 48024 


Sunday, Nov. 14—8:15 P.M. 


SOVIET GENETICS 
CONTROVERSY 


REPEATED BY DEMAND 
BERNARD FRIEDMAN 
Instructor, Bielegy 
HOWARD SELSAM 


Director, Jefferson School 


Jefferson School Forums 
Gth Ave. and i¢th St. — WA 98-1608 


SAT, EVE at 9 
Contemporary Opinion Lecture-Dance 


Dr. MURRAY BANKS 


discusses with 


Dr. MARGARET DANIELS 
“JUST HOW DIFFERENT ARE 


MEN AND WOMEN?” 
(Mental and Physical Outlook) 
Society and Rhumba Orch. Party tables 
» ++ Blus (so that all will participate) 
group square dances, with instructions. 


FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE | 


110 West 48th Street @ Subs $1.25 | 


WOODY GUTHRIE 


Sings your favorite songs at 


PEOPLE’S SONGS 
.. MUSIC CENTER 


196 W. 21 St. (bet. 6 & 7 Aves.) N.Y. 


Admission Free 


Bis 


‘asking for continuation of rent con- 
trols after the current law expires 
on March 31, 1949. Te tenants living 
_in cities where rents have already 


< - 
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LUCKY 13% DANCE 


. SATURDAY, NOV, 18 — $ P.M. 
+ Yeutig Progtessives of Amcrica 
City 

En 


Lecture and Dance 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


© 108 W. 43rd St. (bet. 6th Ave & B'way) © 


eSUNDAY, NOV. 14 — 8 P.M.e 
(Doors open at 7; Lecture at 9) : 
IRVING DAYIDSON in 
“AN EVENING OF JEWISH 
LAUGHTER” 


Roll in the Aisles and Split Your 
Sides Laughing! ° 


Dancin, before and after each lectures 
te David Horlick’s Society and Rhumba» 
Orch. Come early and assure yourself ¢ 
of a good seat. Adm. $1.04 plus taxe 


Lecture & Dance. 
Every Sunday Evening 


FRATERNAL 
CLUBHOUSE 
110 W. 48th &t. 
Sun., Nev. 14, 8:30 P.M. 
WM, S. GAILMOR 
Radio Commentator 
Election’s Over—What Now? 


son Club, 201 W. 72th 8t. 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


LUCKY 13th Dance, sponsored by Y.P.A., 
CCNY Uptown Eve. Session, 8:00 in Lounge, 
139th St. and Convent Ave. Swell enter- 
tainment, refreshments, and people. Sure 
to be fun. Subs. SOc. 

PARTY-DANCE, entertainment, funds 
for Striking West Coast Seamen's Thanks- 


‘giving Dinners. Nov. 13th, Sat., 8 p. m,; 


Sub. 75c. Waterfront Section, 269 West 


2th street. 


NATHAN AUSUBEL speaks on “Social, 
Ethica] Traditions in Jewish Folklore,” 
discussion, free refreshments, and dancing. 
Contemporary Writers Studio, 37 East 19th 
Street. 9 p. m. Cont. 7T5c. 

THIS SATURDAY, Contemporary Forum. 
Dr. Banks debates Dr. Daniels, ““How Dif- 
ferent are Men and Women?” Followed 
by planned social featuring society, rhumba 
orch., square dance and horas. Grand ball- 
room, Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48th 
Street. $1.25. 


NYU STUDENTS Section; Terriffe Party 
and dance. Sat., Nov. 13th, 8:30 p. m. at 
17 West 24th Street. (New Drama Studio). 
Entertainment by Jerry Jaroslaw of Camp 
Unity Fame. Refreshments, sub. 75c. 


JOIN our Pun, members, friends! Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmosphere, 
folk, social, fun. Cultural Folk Dance 
Group, 128 B. 16th St., 8:30 p.m. 


CCNY ENGINEERS. Wilfred Mendelsohn 
Club C.P. invites you to a Party at Jeffer- 
Dancing, 
singing, refreshments, Satirical Drama. 
Sat., Nov. 13th, 8:30 p. m. Sub. 75e. 


Brooklyn 


GALA CONCERT DANCE, Saturday No- 
vember 13th, 8:30 p. m. Brighton Commu- 
nity Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., Brook- 
hyn. Ingrid Rypinski, Mezzo Soprano, 
Robert Jahr, Baritone, David Musicus, 
Melody Orchestra; B. L. Goldberg, guest 
speaker. Subscription $1.00. Auspices 


®| Brighton Chapter Ambijan, 


CALLING all Former “RED SPARES.” 
We're having a Grand Reunion at the Nat 
Frankel. Banquet and Dance. Saturday, 
Nov. 13th, 8:30 p. m., at 1190 8t. John’s 


Place, Brooklyn. 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


AFFAIR: Concert of unusual Chamber 
Music by tle Metropolitan Music School. 
Place: Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th 8t., 
Studio 621. Time: Sunday, November 14th 
at 5:30 p. m. Program: Quartet F Major 
Mozart for Oboe and Strings. Trie in B 
Plat Major by Beethoven for Clarinet, 
Cello, Piano. Trout Quintet by Schubert. 
Admission: $1.20 incl. tax. Call TR. 3-2761. 

REPEATED BY. DEMAND~The Sovict 
Genetics Controversy’’—what are the real 
issues? how do American scientists regard 
them? What is the significance of the dis- 


Jerry Maleocim Orch—Adm. $1.04 


& tax cussion? | Bernard Friedman, instructor, 


, 


Jefferson School. 8:15. SOc. Jefferson 


School, 16th St. and 6th Arve. 


POETRY RECITAL. Original Poetry read- 
ings by Authors, prize for Best Poems, 
read. Sunday, Nov. i4th, 7:30 -». m., 
Carnegie Hall, Studios. Room 601. Sub. 50c. 

STUDIO PARTY! Come all members, 
friends! Congenial atmosphere, folk. social, 
fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 East 
16th St., 8:30 p. m. 


BORED? Come and spend an exciting 
evening: See: Marzanis thrilling film, “Dol. 
lar ‘Patriots,’’ hear analysis—“Third Party 
—Vvictory or defeat?” by Carl Brodsky. 
Dancing, refreshments, Sunday, 8 p. m. 
Subs. S0c. Presented by Jefferson Forum, 
201 West 72nd St. Auspices Jefferson Sec- 
tion C. P. 


Brooklyn 


LOUIS HARAP, Editor “Jewish Life,” 
will discuss “Israel and World Peace,” 
Auspices of Boro Park Peoples Forum. Sun- 
day, November 14th, 8 p. m, at 4903 12th 
Ave., Brooklyn. Subs. 30c. 


Coming 

ANALYSIS OF the Election and “Next 
Steps for Youth,” discussed by Herb Nali- 
bow, chairman, County Youth Board, 
Brooklyn C. P., entertainment, Monday, 
Nov. 15th, 8 p. m. 1190 St. Johns Place, 
near Albany Ave., North Youth Section 
Membership Meeting. 


RUSSET Mood in Autumn hues. We've 
the thing to chase your blues. A-night 
of Cider, warmth and cheer. The bestest 
party of the year. Ezra Lapidus Youth 
Club, C.P., 2166 86th St. Contribution 75c. 


CAMP UNITY Reunion Dance, Thanks-~ 
giving Eve., Wed., Nov. 24th. Webster 
Hall for tickets. Call AL 4-8024, TA 3-6623, 


HOOTENANNY: THANESGIVING feat~- 
uring Pete Seeger, Lee Hayes, Fred Heller-. 
man, Jackie Gibson, Ronnie Gilbert, Betty. 
Sanders and Bob Claiborne in a festive 
folk music, jam _ session. The first in 
five months, Wednesday. November 24th, 
8°p. m. Irving Plaza. Tickets at Peoples 
Songs. 126 West Zist Street. $1.00. 


ATTENTION ALL VETERANS!!! Irving 
Cohen is an Ex-Marine who fought for. 
peace and freedom. Join him as sponsor 
of the JYF dance, honoring our fighters, . 
To be held at the Penthouse Ballroom, | 
Dec. 2th, 1948. Contact your neighborhood 
JYF Lodge or call Jewish Young Fratern- 
alists. AL 4-7733 for information. 


RATES: 35 cents per line in the 
Datiy Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
ae _ (Weekend) Worker | 
é words constitute a lne 
Minimum charge - 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
DEADLINES: 
Daily, Worker: 
Previous day at noon 
For Monday’s issue ~ 
Priday at-4 p. m. 
Weekend Worker: 
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Questions and Answers on the Elections 


(Continued from Page 3) 


In this connection, Walter Lipp- 
man correctly concluded from the 
election results that “the over- 
whelming majority of the people 
in both parties . .. do not sub- 
scribe to the theory of inevitable 
war, or to the idea that the great 
(international) crisis is. insoluble 
by diplomatic and pacific means.” 

Finally, among those who ab- 
stained from voting, millions ex- 
pressed. both their disillusionment 
with the two old parties and their 
resentment against the bipartisan 
policies which both pursue, even 
though they were not yet prepared 
to embark on a course of independ- 
ent political action through support | 
to the new Progresayve Party. 

am 

WHY THE “UPSET”? 

Big Business, while controlling 
and supporting both major parties 
and candidates, counted on Dewey 
as sure to win. Misjudging the 
temper of the country, the Big 
Money was confident that the 1946 
“trend” had gathered momentum 
and that a GOP victory was in the 
bag. At the same time, while favor- 
ing Dewey to win, the monopolists 
sought to maintain the Democratic 
Party as a serious political force, 
in order to preserve their two-party 
system. 

But the masses saw a victory for 
Dewey and the GOP as a return 
to Hooverism, and rejected them. 
Furthermore, large sections of the 
masses accepted Truman’s dema- 
gogic New Deal promises at face 
value. They voted for the adminis- 
tration as the “lesser evil,” as the 
better of two “practical” alternatives. 
This was particularly true of large 
sections of labor, the Negro people 
and substantial sections of. the rural 
and urban middle classes. Above 
all, Truman’s demagogic appeals to 
popular hatred of the 80th Congress 
evoked wide response. 

The false and unstable “pros- 
perity” produced by the developing 
War economy was also a factor. But 
here the rurai and urban middle- 
class shift away from the GOP is 
significant. For the farmers reacted 
swiftly to the GOP threat to scuttle 
farm price supports, and in the 
cities the middle class, like labor, 
showed its resentment against the 
scuttling of OPA. Thus, in the midst 
of a war preparations “boom,” the 
masses showed that. they fear the 
coming bust and are determined to 
resist attempts to lower their living 
standards. 

The bipartisan anti-Communist 
hysteria and red-baiting witch- 
hunts also affected the election 
outcome, and were a serious factor 
in cutting down the Wallace vote. 
But even here the “lesser evil” 
theory operated, and the voters 
responded to Truman’s demagogic 
criticism of the House Un-American 
Committee, to Attorney General 
Clark’s criticism of McDowell and 
his assurances that the administra- 
tion is “against” witchhunts. 

> . . 

WHAT ABOUT the Progressive 
Party and the Wallace vote? 

The low Wallace vote cannot 
negate or obscure the historic service 
the Progressive Party performed, or 
its important role in the campaign. 

The Wallace forces demonstrated 
that it is possible to organize a 
third party.in the United States 
and put it on the ballot. They 
created some of the prerequisites 
for assuring the new party’s future 
growth in strength and influence 
&s &@ Mass people’s party, as a united 
front anti-war and anti-monopoly 


gr? Progressive Party also 
as an influential force in the po- 
litical life of the country today. 
It brought out the real issues facing 
the nation. It initiated or strength- 
ened important broad mass move- 
ments for peace and. civil rights. 
It forced Truman to maneuver on 
many issues, such as the projected 
Vinse: mission, Israel, civil rights, 
the Taft-Hartley law, etc. ! 
In many congressional races, par- 
ticularly in the industrial areas, the 
over-all correct tactical line of the 
Progressive Party was a decisive 
factor in helping defeat scores of 
Taft-Hartleyites and in electing a 
number of progressives. 

The Progressive Party is already 
giving the lead on a number of 
post-election problems. It is already 
laying plans to strengthen itself 
organizationally and to help fur- 
ther the developing new political 
alignment and the forging of a 
mighty people’s progressive co- 
alition. 


In view of this, why did Wallace 
get such a low vote? 


Alongside of the “lesser evil” il- 
lusions and the idea that a vote for 
Wallace was a “wasted vote”—the 
idea so assiduously promoted by the. 
trade union bureaucracy and Social 
Democrats — the masses remained 
confused and misied regarding the 
Marshall Plan and the bipartisan 
“national defense” war program, 


Because there was no big break- 
through here, the Progressive Party 
forces made only a limited break- 
through in their efforts to win the 
masses away from the Democratic 
Party and its social-reformist and 
social-democratic lackeys, away 
from Wall Street’s two-party sys- 
tem. However, only a political idiot 
would measure the growing mass 
support for Wallace’s peace pro- 
gram by the number of Wallace 
votes, 

Moreover, certain political and 
organizational weaknesses in the 
election campaign prevented the 
Wallace vote from reaching its full 
potential. Politically, there was an 
inadequate linking up of economic 
issues with the central struggle for 
peace, as well as a one-sided con- 
centration of attack against Tru- 
man. Generally correct tactics in 
congressional and local contests 
were not always carried out with 
the necessary skill and political 
independence. The limited num- 
ber of local Progressive candidates, 
inevitable in view of the circum- 
stances, militated against the new 
Party’s achieving its maximum to- 
tal vote, statewide and nationally. 
The political-organizational weak- 
nesses of the Progressive Party are 
not surprising in so young a ven- 
ture, which had to match itself 
against unprecedented red-baiting 
and intimidation, the entrenched 
machines, widespread “lesser evil” 
concepts and imperialist reformist 
ideology and illusions. 

Another serious factor in holding 
the Wallace vote to an unnecessary 
low was the very limited trade 
union base developed by the new 
party. Here the left-wing trade 
unionists displayed serious political 
weaknesses which were reflected in 
the failure to take the offensive 
on many concrete issues of pro- 
gram and struggle, particularly in 
the fight for a democratic foreign 
policy, as well as in certain sec- 


tarian moods and practices. 
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The left-wing forces, 
Pana: Communists, must Pe Gi ac- 
cept responsibility for the under- 
estimation in practice of the need 
to wage a sustained and effective 
political! - ideological struggle to 
combat and unmask the treacher- 
ous role and influence of the trade 
union bureaucracy and Social-De- 
mocracy. Seizing on events in the 
last weeks of the campaign, 
Dubinsky - Reuther Social - Demo- 
crats, the ADA and the labor re- 
formists were able more effectively 
to promote the “lesser evil” theory. 
They were able to do this partic- 
ularly after Dewey’s endorsement 
of the Taft-Hartley Law and the 
80th Congress, and after Truman’s 
demagogic appeals to labor, the 
Jewish people and the Negro peo- 
ple, and to the advocates of a 
peaceful solution of American-So- 
viet differences. 
. 


IN VIEW of the election returns, 
the question is asked: Did the Com- 
munists “miscalculate,” and con- 
sequentiy pursue an incorrect elec- 
tion policy? 

It is true that we Communists 
estimated that Dewey would win, 
albeit by a close vote. It is true, 
too, that we worked for and ex- 
pected Wallace to secure a larger 
vote. But here it must pe said that 
as the situation changed, as the 
campaign unfolded.our estimate 
of the size of the Wallace vote 
changed. At no time, though, did we 
Share the utopian dreams of some. 

However—and this is what is de- 
cisive—we Communists and other 
anti-imperialists did mot miscal- 
culate when we said that the elec- 
tion of either Dewey or Truman 
would represent a victory for Wall 
Street and its bipartisan imperial- 
ist program. 

We did not miscalculate when we 
emphasized that the times re- 
quired, and made possible, the 
launching of a new people’s anti- 
monopoly, anti-war party, when 
we worked toward that end. 

We did not miscalculate when we 
pointed out that it was possible to 
defeat a host of the most rabid 
congressional advocates of imperial- 
ist war and reaction, and when 
we strove to help elect a substan- 
tial number of pro-labor and pro- 
gressive congressmen. 

We did not miscalculate when we 
signalized the need for, and con- 
tributed toward the buildirg of, the 
broadest possible people’s dem- 
ocratic and peace coalition around 
concrete issues. Nor did we mis- 
calculate when we predicted that it 
was possible, simultaneously, to in- 
crease greatly the size and in- 
fluence of the Communist vote and 
participation in these elections, as 
the 150,000 votes for Si Gerson in 
Brooklyn pointedly testify. 

Consequently, the Communist 
Party’s main line on this historic 
election struggle was correct, re- 
gardless of a certain inevitable dis- 
appointment in the numerical size 
of the highly significant Progres- 
Sive Party presidential and con- 
gressional vote. 

In fact, it must be emphasized 
that without the Progressive Party 
in the fleld the results of this elec- 
tion would have been a complete 
reactionary sweep. By its presence 
in the fleld it forced the break be- 
tween Truman and the Dixiecrats 
and it also forced the Democrats to 
make their main appeal to the Left 
as against vying with the Repub- 
licans in appeals to the Right. It 
was this that made possible the de- 
feat of so many reactionaries in 


WHAT, WE may now ask, are 
some of the main dangers in the 
post-election peried? 

For one thing, the Dewey-GOP 
defeat undoubtedly creates some 
temporary illusions about Truman, 
the Democratic Party and the new 
Congress. But while the Adminis- 
tration may make certain maneu- 
vers and concessions to the people, 
particularly in regard to domestic 
questions (i.e., broadening of the 
social security act, enactment of a 
limited low-cost housing program, 
a compromise labor relations act, 


Apartial price and wage -“sapteels 
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the | credited generals and bankers, or 


‘tion, as well as by struggles on the 


ding ; token civil rights legislation, etc.), 
and may go easy on frontal attacks 
against the trade union movemént 
—it will proceed with the North 


ance and with other key aspects 
of the imperialist bipartisan war 
program, ‘This will be its course re- 
gardless of a Cabinet reshuffle that 
may let out some of the most dis- 


of possible open “national unity” 
moves toward Dewey and Dulles 
and many of the Dixiecrats. 

Secondly, while in New York the 
Liberal Party lost in votes and in- 
fluence, on a national scale the 
reactionary Social-Democrats have, 
for the moment, strengthened some 
of their positions. With the elec- 
tion of Humphrey, Douglas, Bowles, 
etc., as well as through Reuther’s 
role in the C.I.0., the A.D.A. crowd 
gained certain electoral advantages 
and will aspire to play a bigger part 
in the Democratic Party and in 
national affairs. 

This will undoubtedly create tem- 
porary difficulties for the Progres- 
sive Party, which will have to com- 
bat within some sections of its own 
ranks the dangerous notion bhat 
failure to “co-operate” with the 
Berles and Hendersons and failure 
to attack the Communists, is re- 
sponsible for its relatively low na- 
tionwide vote. Furthermore, the 
Social-Democrats and the top union 
officialdom—C.I.O. and A.P.L.—will 
now be encouraged to redouble their 
efforts to sabotage militant united 
labor action around concrete issues 
of both domestic and foreign policy, 
and will reinforce their attempts 
to isolate the left-progressive forces. 


IN VIEW of this, do any new op- 
-portunities open for the progressive 
camp as a result of the elections? 

The election results demonstrate 
that the majority of the people 
want economic security, civil and 
labor rights, and peace. They con- 
firm what was already revealed in 
the pre-election strike struggles, in 
the fight against the Mundt-Nixon 
bill, in the political struggles around 
Israel and Wallace’s proposals for 
American-Soviet friendship, _etc., 
and in the emergence of the Pro- 
gressive Party itself. 

In this post-election period, now 
more than ever, the masses want 
peace and progress and they are in 
a mood. to struggle for what they 
want. 

Many people believe they are 
going to get what they want from 
the Truman Administration and the 
Democratic majority in ‘the bi- 
partisan Congress. But these illu- 
sions will be—or, at least, can be— 
relatively short-lived. We are not 
entering .another New Deal “era.” 
The Administration and the bi- 
partisan Congress are committed to 
an anti-Communist drive at home 
and abroad, to an aggressive imperi- 
alist war policy and a war economy. 
This cannot but determine the 
character of, and set definite limits 
upon, the scope of Truman’s prom- 
ised social and labor reforms. More- 
over, there is already talk of making 
“peace” with most of the Dixiecrats. 

Clearly, the election returns show 
that the majority of the people want 
progress, want to move forward. 
Large humbers of the Gélectorate 
have demonstrated a pronounced 
fighting spirit and a-desire to work, 
for and achieve what they thought 
they voted for on November 2. Ob- 
viously, the way to realize these 
aims is by initiating united mass 
struggles for the fulfilment of the 
peoples’ expectations in the 8lst 
Congress and by exerting mounting 
mass pressure on the Administra- 


economic front. And here the key 
task im advancing the cause of} 
peace, security and democracy, is 
the fight for partial economic and 
political demands on the broadest 
united front basis. 

Thus, united labor struggle to 
prevent the application of the ini- 
quitous Taft-Hartley Act now, 
must accompany the struggle for 
its repeal and for a progressive labor 
relations act. 


Atlantic-Western ‘Union war alli-’ 


services and all government agencies 
of Jimcrow must be demanded, 
while the fight for genuine civil 
rights legislation goes on, 

Similarly, in the struggle to safe- 
guard the Bill of Rights and enforce 
the 13th, 14th and 15th Amend-- 
ments, a renewed and concerted 
mass movement must now be un- 
leashed to force the dismissal of 
the indictments against the 12 Com- 
munist leaders, to abolish the Un- 
American Committee, to unseat 
Parnell Thomas and to freé all the 
victims of the pro-fascist un-Amer- 
icans. 


On the peace front, the immediate 
concrete struggles must take place 
not only around the demand for ful- 
fillment of the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements as the basis for imme- 
diate peace treaties with Germany 
and Japan. Simultaneously, an ef- 
fective figh* for peace must and can 
be waged around the demand for 
resumption of the Foreign Ministers 
conferences on a quarterly basis 
and for direct negotiations with the 
Soviet Union, as well as around de- 
mands for a reduction of U. 8. 
armaments, for the outlawing. of 
the atom bomb, for dismissal of 
Dulles from the U. S. delegation to 
the UN, etc. 


Not reaction and war, but peace 
and progress—this is what the peo- 
ple want and expect now that the 
elections are over. 


The post-election opportunities 
are very great indeed. Their prom- 
ise can be realized if. the Progressive 
Party and the left trade union 
forces, Communist and non-Com- 
munist, stand boldly in the fore- 
front of the approaching mass 
struggles—especially now with the 
opening of the new Congress—and 
boldly lead in building a great 
united front movement and people’s 
anti-war, anti-monopoly coalition 
that can increasingly influence the 
course of events, including foreign 
policy, 

These opportunities can be real- 
ized if the trade unions are strength- 
ened on a militant basis, and if the 
unity of action of Communists and 
non-Communists. Negro and white, 
labor and non-labor, are reinforced 
on every front and level. 


As regards the future of the new 
Progressive Party, it is no less bright 
than was the future of Lincoln’s 
new party after its first sorry show- 
ing in 1856. By 1858, the people had 
shed many illusions, and by 1860, 
the Republican Party of Abraham 
Lincoln had become the party of 
government. The Progressive Party 
and its supporters, looking back on 
these lessons, can say with confident 
determination: “What is past is 
prologue.” 


In this grave post-election situa- 
tion, in a period of complex and 
sharpening political and economic 
struggles, our Communist Party is 
faced with increased responsibilities. 
To fulfill these obligations with 
honor and dispatch, we must 
strengthen our ranks, press and 
mass activity. We must deepen our 
grasp of the science of Marxism- 
Leninism and reinforce our struggle 
on the political-ideological front, 
especially against the reactionary 
theories and policies of reformism 
and social-democratism. We must 
rouse democratic America to the 
crucial issues at stake in our trial 
and expand the fight for our legal- 
ity and constitutional rights as an 
inseparable part of the people’s 
struggle against war and fascism, 
and for extending the Bill of Rights. 
And everywhere we must pursue a 
correct united frent policy of mass 
struggle for the vital demands and 
urgent needs of the working people 
'—for peace, security, democracy and 
aaa peg 


Dayton KO's Herbert 

DAYTON, Ohio. — The Republi- 
cans boasted in this city that Gov- 
ernor Thomas Herbert would re- 
ceive strong support because of 
“public approval” of his action in 
ordering out the Ohio National 
Guard to break the Univis strike. 


Thus, the immediate issuance of 
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an executive order to rid the armed 
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Herbert lost the ne by. 22,999 
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WINS—1000 Ke. 
WEVD—1130 Ke, 
WCBS—8380 Ke. 
WNEW—1130 Ke. 


_ MORNING 
11:30-WNBC—News; Charles McCarthy 
WJZ—Hour of Faith 
WOBS—Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir and Organ 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—News; Bing Crosby Records 
Songs 


AFTEENOON 


12:00-WNBC—News. Charles F. McCarthy 
WOR—Recorded Music 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WNYO—Midday Symphony . 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 
13:15-WNBO—The Kuhns, Comments 
- WOR—Let’s Go—Talk - 
12:30-WNBC—Frank Merriwell 
a; The Answer Man 


— 


announced 
WCBS—Give and Take 


1:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 

| ba lt ey: se vaeottgeegy 

ah ea 

‘ CBS—BStars Over Hollywood 
WHY a Music 

2:45-WJ2—Feotball Notre Dame-North 


werrormedih Operas 
WQXR—News; Program Favorites 
2:45-WJZ—Football 
3:00- 
WQXR—News; Movie Music 
4: 15-WOR—Football Highlights 
§:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 


WCBS—CBS Views the Press) 
WJZ-—Phil Brestoff | 


6:30-WNBO—NBC Symphony 
WOR-News Reports 


 ‘WJZ—Quizdom Class 
WCBS—Sports Talk 
WQxXxR—Dinner em-apaman 


WJZ—Famous Jury 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WQxXR—Opera Excerpts 

7:45-WOR—Sports © 
3:00-WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 

WOR—Twenty Questions 

WOR News, Bymphony Hall 

| Fletcher 


WCBS—Winner Take Al) 
WQkKR—News: Music 
9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
WCBS—It Pays To Be Ignorant 
WJZ—What's My Name 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WOQxXR—News; Record Album 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Johnny Olsen Quiz 
WCBS—Hometown Reunion 
' WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQxXR—News; Record Album 
10:30. WNBC—Grand ’Ole Opry 
WQxR—Pop Concert 
21:00-WOR—News—Music 
. WiIZ—News; Music 
 WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. Musie 
WHN—America* Back to God 


SUNDAY 


. AFTERNOON 
12:00-WNBC—Jinx and Tex 
WOR—The Show Shop 
WJZ—George Carson Putnam 
WCBS—Invitation to Learning 
WMCA—News; Recorded Musi¢é 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WLIB—News; Jewish Varieties 
WQxR—New York Times News 
22:05-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 
42:15-WJZ—UN Reporter . 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 
22:30-WNBC—Eterna] Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 


' WLIB—EKeyboard Interludes 
- WQXR—New York Times News; 


Roper 
WMGM—William 8. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB— 


Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBO—Author Meets ‘The Crities 
WOR—Canary Pet Show | 


RADIO PROGRAMS 
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. RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 

Saturday, Nov. 13 

6:15 p.m.—CBS . Views. the Press. 

WCBS. | 

6:30 p.m —NBC Symphony. Ar- 
turo Toscarini. WNBC. 

8:00 p.m.—Shakespeare seam : 
Cycle. WNYC. <:. 

‘8: 30 p.m.—Life Begins at. a. 
WOR. 

9:00 p.m.—Hit Parade. WNBO. 


ae RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
Sunday, Nov. 14 
12M.—Invitation to Learning. 
o WCBS. 
“4:15 p.m.—Eimo Roper. WCBS. 
1:15 pm—William 8. Gailmor. 
| . WMGM. i 
1:30 p.m —aAuthor Meets the 
Critic. WNBC. 
2: 00 p.m —Brooklyn Museum 
Concert. WNYC. 
2:30 pm—NBC University 
| _ Theatre. WNBC. 
2:30 pm.—You Are There. WCBS. 
3:00 pm.—N. ‘Y. Philharmonic 
Orchestra. WCBS. 
3:30 p.m.—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 
4:00 pm.—Quiz Kids. WNBC. 
4:35 pm.—Living, 1948. WNBC. 
6:00 p.m.—Oscar Brand Sorg 
| ” Festival. WNYC. 
6:30 p.m.—Adventures of Ozzie 
7:00 pm.—Jack Benny show, : 
WNBC. 


9:00 p.m. .—Eleciric Theatre. 
WCBS. 

9:30 pm.—Theatre Guild. WJZ. 

10:00 p.m.—The Lively Aris. 

11:30 p.m.—Chicago Round Table. 
WNEC. 


. i sill 
2:00-WOR—The WOR Opera Concert 
WCBS—Festival of Song 
WNBC—Dramatized Series in Coop- 
eration with Federation of Jewish 


2:05-W 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 
2:30-WNBC—NBC University Theatre 


WLIB—Variety Show 
WwQxR—Americana 
9:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 
2:55-WNYC—News 
3:00-WNBC—NBC University Thea, (con't) 
WOR—Michael O'Duffy, Tenor 
ee me Weods 
WCBS—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony 
WLIB--News: Music 
3:15-WJZ—Future of America 
3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WNYC—Choral Masterpieces 
WNEW—News: Recorded Music 
' WdIZ—Favorite Story 
4:00-WNBC—The Quis Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
WMCA—Light Popular Music 
WLIB—News; Music 
WOxR—News 


4:30-WNBC—Bob.- Trout 
WOR—True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Milton Cross’ Opera Album 
WCBS—Skyway to the Stars 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie 

4:35-WNBC—Living 1948 

4:55-WNYC—News 

5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Quiet Please 
WOBS—Robert @. Lewis 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WLIB—News; Two on the Aisle 
WOQXR—News; Record Reviews 

5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney “ 

5:30-WOR—Quick as a Flash 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 
WJZ—David Harding 
WNBO—RCA Victor Show 
WNEW—News; Music 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Recorded Music 
WMCA—My Best Records 
WINS—Xavier Cugat 
WNEW—Recorded Music 
WQxR—News 
6:05-WQxXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozzie and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WIZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WINS—News;: Meet Your. Congress 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: News 
7:00-WNBC—Jack Benny Show 
WOR—Sherlock Holmes 
For the House 


WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WINS—Bible Hour 
WNEW—Hour of St. Francis 


ews 
7:05-WQxZR—Collectors Items 
7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 


WMGM-Voice of Prophecy 
-~VOICe O 
PPO ae ews; Spirituals . 


Juilliard’s 


| Dec, 1;. Thursday, Dec. 2, and Fri- 


8: SS a ee Ann 

8: ! 
WMCA—Amierican Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 

' WCBS—Philip Marlowe .-. 

WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 

8:45-WOR—Robert 8. Allen | 
WEVD— 


| WiIZ—Walter Winchell : 
WMCA—News; Composers 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
WQXR—News 
9:06-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 
Familiar 


WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—Hobby Lobby 
WCBS—Lum ‘N’ Abner 
WEVD—Forum 


WQXxXR—News 
10:05-WQxXR—On Wings of Song 
10:15-WINS—Frank and Ernest 
10:30-WNBC—Rorace Heidt 


French Musie 
Festival 


A FOUR-DAY Festival of Con- 
temporary French Afusic will be 
presented by the Juilliard School of 
Music in the Juilliard Concert Hall 
on Tuesday, Nov. 30; Wednesday, 


day, Dec. 3, William Schuman, pres- | 7 
ident of the school, has announced. 


Participating artists will be facul- 
ty members and student-artists of 
the School, as well as especially in- 
vited guests. 


The first evening (November 30) 
will be devoted to chamber music. 
It will open with a performance of 
Darius Milhaud’s woodwind quintet, 
La Cheminee du: Rot Rene. . This 
will be followed by‘a performance 
of Quatre Lieder by the young 
composer, Daniel-Lesur, and Albert 
Roussel’s. String Trio, Op. 58. The 
second half of the concert will in- 
clude the first performance in 
America of a Quintet for Wind In- 
struments by Rene Leibowitz, lead- 
er of the twelve-tone school of 
composition in France, and of the 
Concertino da Camera for Saxo- 
phone and Eleven Instruments of 
Jacques Ibert, with Vincent Abato 
as soloist.: Frederic Prausnitz will 
conduct both works. Mr. Abato and 
Mr. Prausnitz are faculty members 
of the School. 


The sécond evening costes 1) 
will present chamber music, film 
and opera. It will begin with the 
first performance in America of 
Francis Poulenc’s song cycle Le 
Bal Masque, with Warren Gljour, a 
student-artist of the School, as solo- 
ist, This will be followéd by a show- 
ing of Rene Clair’s film, Entr’acte, 
with score by Erik Satie. Darius 
Milhaud’s opera, Lé Pauvre Mate- 
lot, as performed by the Juilliard 
Opera Theatre, will bring the even- 
ing to a close. Frederic Cohen will 
be in charge of stage direction, and 
the settings will be designed by 
Frederick Kiesler, Frederic Wald- 
man will conduct. 


The Juilliard Chorus under the 


part in the Festival during the 
third evening (December 2), per- 
forming for the first time in New 
York Poulenc’s Mass in G for 
mixed chorus a capella, as well az 
Debussy’s Trois Chansons. The first 
half of the program will be made 
up of Arthur Honegger’s Third 
Quartet, Olivier Messiaen’s La Na- 
tivite du Seigneur for organ, which 
will be performed by Vernon re Tar, 
and a set of brief pieces for re- 
corders by Milhaud, Ibert, Auric, 
Roussel, Poulenc, Ferroud and Mar- 
telli, Suzanne Bloch and recorder 
ensemble will be heard in the latter 
work. 


STAGE 


JEAN - PAUL 


Notebook | . 


direction of Robert Shaw will take} 


| 
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Movies: 


Movie Heroines 


By Aline Mosby 


HOLLYWOOD, (UP). — 
When a movie heroine faces 
the camera-in a -blizzard, 
somehow she still looks like she 
just left a beauty parior, and to- 
day we found: out: why. She did. 

‘This being. Hollywood, a hair- 
dresser. spends more time trying 
to--make. actress’ topknots . look 
unlovely than vice versa. The 
result: - They. rt look un- 
mussed. , 


Our authority on Helly wood! s 
approach to mussed-up hair is 
Helen Hunt, chief hair fixer at 
Columbia = studio.. Helen said, 
when her bo&s wasn’t. looking, 
that movie-makers want ladies 
playing “realistic” parts to look 
mussed-up but stil] lovely, the 
' Neatest trick of the week. 


HK..3 glamour girl could stick her 


Old-Time 


Western 
At Glohe | 
BLOOD ON THE MOON, which 
opéned yesterday at the Globe, is 
ah old-time Saturday-matinee 
| western dressed up with famous 
Hollywood stars. It has loud mood 
music, stilted dialogue, thumping 
fisticuffs, gun play and two cattle 
stampedes. But if you're more 


“BLOOD ON THE MOON. RKO’ 
Radio Pictures. Produced by Sid 
Rogell ‘and Theron Warth. Di- 
rected by Robert Wise. Screen- 
play’ by Lillie Hayward. With 
Robert Mitcham, Barbara Bel 
- Geddes, Robert Preston, Walter 

Brennan, Phyllis Thaxter, At the 

Globe. 
= J 
than twelve years old all that plus 
| @ complicated musical comedy 
plot won't, somehow, be enough. 

Zane Grey would have been 
proud of it and only he would 
have attempted Bleod on the 
Moon’s plot. Involved and sur- 
prising without being novel, it had 
mainly to do with a cattleman 
with two daughters and a herd 
of cattle, all of which were caus- 
ing him trouble with two cowboys 
who are trying to do him out of 
both. 

Although the movie proceeds 
with pulp magazine dramatics, 
the plot drags itself constantly 
into morasses which requirae a 
fight or a stampede to liven up a 
bit. But they never come soon 
enough and after a while these 
many climaxes begin to drag too— 
even the cows don’t seem to run 
fast enough. 


Of the whole cast Barbara Bel | 


Geddes is most wasted, Being a 
fine young actress she struggles 
valiantly with her lines and moves 
about vigorously as if to get some 
life into the story. Once in a while 
the inexpertly handled camera 
finds itself starring vacantly at 
a beautiful landscape but unfor- 
tunately it always moves away. 
—J. Y. 


And Hairdressers 


head out in the wind, but. that 
would be too easy. 


“It takes longer to make an ac- 
tress’ hair casual than - nicely 
fixed,” says. Miss Hunt. “I go 
as far as I dare. If it looks ‘too 
realistic, they'll send her back.” 

Miss H. worked her comb -to 
the bone careless-ing: Rita Hay--. 
worth’s tresses for Leves of Car- 
men. And it was tougher to 
make Terry Moore look like a 
Stable gal'in Return of October 
than to put Ida Lupino ih a fancy 
wig (she doesn’t have much hair, 
says Helen) for Benanza. . 

“A star’s hair must be just so 
even if she just came _ across. 
country in.a stagecoach,’ sighed 
the haridresser. “And it has to 
look the same in every scene. If 


it’s supposed” to. be straight. and 
ill-kempt, it has -to pe fixed oad 
way.” 


JIMMY WONG HOWE, the 
cameraman, defied tradition when 
he filmed a Thin .Man movie.. 
Myrna Loy was to stagger out 
of bed and moan, “Ohhh, I look 
awful.” . She didn’t, so Mr. Howe 


* 


-mussed up her hair a bit. 


Next day the front office boys 
eyed the. scene on film. They call- | 
ed Mr. Howe. They pointed out 
they’d spent millions to make 
Myrna beautiful. Mr. Howe re- 

The most mussed-up hair on 
the screen to date was Olivia de 
Havilland’s in the mental hospital . 
movie, The Snake Pit. Each day. 
Mise De Havilland’s locks were 
washed, curled, brushed, and then 
smeared with greese. 


“It took an -hour to make her 
hair look stringy,” says hairdresser 
Irene. “A painstaking operation.” 

Some day movie-makers will let 
their stars come to work right 
after they get out of bed, and 
then all the hairdressers can go 
home. 


Ausubel Speaks on 
‘Jewish Culture’ 


Saturday Night 


Nathan Ausubel, author of A 
Treasury of Jewish Folklore will 
speak on “The Social-Ethical 
Contemporary Writers, 37 E. 19 St. 
this Saturday night at 9:00. 


MOTION PICTURES 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


tas! TREE | 


Teday Through Tuesday 
Jane Wyman - Lew Ayres 
JOHNNY BELINDA 


Dane Clark - Geraldine Brooks = 
EMBRACEABLE YOU 


LAST TIMES TODAY (Saturday) 


SKY. ek 
Last Will of 1204" 10ST: foggy Bane | 


DrMabaseftheGOLEM) 


“Terrific! 
Would rank near 
top of — bees : 


Derry! F. Zonwck promate’ 


OLIVIA ie Pit 
t. 


‘MARK STEVENS © LEO GENN 
 Coleste Helm © Glena Leagen 


WNBC—Charlie McCarthy 
WMCA—Echoes' i Fe Time | 
Bs Ls hb oe ge. ’ » vy 


vue 


- 
. me owe 


“Saysisritate” ( (Battle of the Sexes) 
. Michele Simen and Fernandel in 


- 


“FRIC-FRAC” 
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Two Platoon System Can Get Very Funn y 


In this era of high scoring * 
football and free substitutions, 
life on the sidelines is strictly 


informal with players rushing}. 


in’ and out apparently when- 


ever they figure it’s a good 
idea.’ It sometimes confuses 


even the coaches. 

After a pileup deep in Chicago 
Bears Territory during a game with 
the New York Giants, place-kicker 
Zen Younce leaped off the New 
York bench and started on the field. 
Coach Steve Owen yanked him 
back. 

“Where do, you think you’re go- 
ing?” he demanded. 

“We .scored, coac 
plied. “I’m gonna kick the point.” 

“That was no touchdown,” grunt- 
ed Owen, who had missed referee’s 
signal. “We didn’t make a foot. 
Much less score.” 

But Younce insisted sad fought 
his way free. Finally, Owen said 
gourly: 

“Well, go on in, son. If you get 
away with it, it’s a heluva play.” 

They lined up to kick the extra 
point and Owen hasn’t been the 
same since... .! 

Army uses the two-team system 
and Dobby Vinson of the offensive 
unit usually goes in there to run 
back punts. But twice against 
Stanford last week, when he ran in 
to relieve halfback Jack Shelley to 
run back the kick Shelley wouldn’t 
come out. 

“Shelley doesn’t like the idea of 
playing defense only,” said an Army 
man. “And that was about his only 
chance to grab the ball and 
ree” 0% « 

* 

PART OF WILLIAM and Mary’s 
strategy, .incidentally, .in holding 
North Carolina to that stunning 7- 
all tie last week was punting on 
third down—before Charley Justice 
could rush in at safety position to 
run back kicks. His punt returns 
had been a potent factor all sea- 
son. 

* 

GEORGE STROHMEYER of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers is another guy 
who hates to come out of a ball 
game. The former Notre Dame ace, 
@ terrific linebacker, was a T-For- 
mation center in school but spent 
long hours learning to pass the 
ball backward for Brooklyn’s single 
wing attack so he could play both 
offense and defense. 

Despite his heroics the Dodgers 
continued to lose. Relieved once for 
@ rest, he came back to the sidelines 
and told Carl Voyles: 

“I’ve got to get back in there, 
coach. My wife holds me personally 
responsible for these lickings we’re 
taking.” P 

And he went back in.... 

. 

THE BOYS ARE getting mighty 
independent and some of this spon- 
taneous “thinking” is rough on the 
coaches. But sometimes it works. 

Grease Neale, coach of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles, put in a backfield 
shift for use against the Chicago 
Bears and worked all week long 
drilling his men taking an extra 
step. 

“That wasn’t good enough for 
Steve Van Buren,” Greasy mut- 
tered. “The first time we used the 
play, Steve shifted three extra steps 
and was way out of position. They 
fired him the ball and he beat the 
Bears with a play we didn’t 
have... .” 


Plan Giant Houses 
On Ruins of Ghetto 


WARSAW (ALN).—A giant de- 
velopment which will house 50,000 
workers is to rise on the ruins of 
the Warsaw ghetto where thousands 
of Jews were slaughtered by the 
Nazis. It had been suggested that 
the rubble be left intact as a per- 
manent monument portraying the 
evil effects of fascist racial concepts. 
The government, however, decided 
that the most “eloquent monument 
to victory over racism and to a 
socialist future will be a splendid 
housing project in which workers, 
_ Ancluding Jews, will have’a' life ‘be- 
. fitting workers in a people's state,” 


”" Younce re-} 
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On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


Some Angles on Football and Baseball 


FOOTBALL: The big “theoretical” question agitating 
the football world is that of unlimited substitutions, the 


“two platoon” system which got its big impetus last year 
from the Michigan Rose Bowl team. 

Carried to its extreme, as it is by several teams, it means sub- 
stituting eleven new men for defense when the ball is lost. This 
produces the football specialist—defensive worker and offensive 
worker. 


This writer—and modest ex-gridder’s—first reaction te these 
unlimited substitutions was “phooey.” I didn’t like it because it 
tended to obscure personalities in one mass of anonymous players 
streaming in and out, But this reaction was strictly from the press box. 


I have since spoken to a few local college football players and find 
them almost universally feeling this way about it: 


1, From the player’s viewpoint the more liberal use of subs is 
a good thing. In a gruelling contact sport like our unique football, 
chances of injury become less as fewer weary players remain on the 
field with slowed reactions, They also like the idea of giving MORE 
players a chance to break into the game. The old day of twenty- 
five men sitting on the bench all season is over (except partially at 
Columbia where Lou Little still shows a reluctance to do more than 
cautiously dabble with a few more subs than usual). Everybody gets 
his chance and this is good. 

2. The players, however, do think that the AUTOMATIC substi- 
tution of entire teams is not so hot. “Defensive” players like a crack 
at carrying out an offensive play once in a while. The free use ‘of 
subs throughout is fine, but the rigid classification of offense and 
defense not so hot. For another thing players with a possible pro 
future ahead of them feel they will be handicapped by getting out 
of college “half a player” in experience. 


» 


BASEBALL—Not much doing but talk in the Hot Stove League 
as this is written. The trading is strictly in the feeler stage, with 
everybody afraid of being jobbed. Certain players are clearly on the 
market—such as Waitkus of the Cubs, Cooper of the Giants, Stirn- 
weiss of the Yanks, one of the Dodger catchers, all kind of St. Louis 
Browns. .... 

Everybody wants pitchers, pitchers, And nobody except the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and Cleveland Indians has what’s needed to do 
the smart thing and sign up young Negro players for future develop- 
ment. One trade that was bruited around last year and may actually 
come to pass now is Branca for Marshall. 


* 


THERE’S an old saying about not speaking ill of the dead, but 
it can certainly be overdone. When Jake Powell committed suicide 
in Washington, D. C., last week after being caught peddling bum 
checks, the stories about him all tenderly omitted the fact that he 
was a specimen of Ku Klux Klan dimensions who made no secret of 
his dislike for Americans who didn’t happen to be white Protestants. 

Not a word about the time, in a dugout radio interview in Chicago, 
when asked what he did during the winter, he boasted, “I’m a special 
cop in Dayton, Ohio, and I keep in shape clubbing niggers over the 
head.” Certainly this was news because it created a sensation at 
the time and Yankee Manager Joe McCarthy, overwhelmed with 
indignant protests, found it expedient te bench him immediately. 
And later in Washington, irate citizens in the bleachers made it im- 
possible for him te continue playing in one game.. 

But from his obits this could have been a wonderful American 
athlete of the Frank Merriwell type who just happened to go wrong 
at the end. 

Maybe some day some writer can dwell on a Jake Powell with 
@ little social compassion—on what spawned and formed him and his 
twisted hatreds—the merciless logic of a labor hater and Negro hater 
who had outlived his usefulness in those respects quickly degenerating 
into a family deserter, a petty thief and a confused and defiant suicide. 

But in the meanwhile, just to set the record straight on the late 
Mr. Powell for the newspapers, here is one sports column not minded 
to throw any gentle whitewash over his kind, 


* 


THERE ARE TWO opinions on the merits of Casey Stengel 
as @ baseball manager. The record shows that in the big leagues 
he never made the first division but he brought Oakland home the 
winner in the Pacific Coast League, for whatever that’s worth. 

An interesting opinion from Boston on Casey’s managerial worth 
comes from Dave Egan of the Daily Record, an esteemed columnist. 
(Stengel spent some time in the Hub with 7th place Brave teams.) 
Egan says flatly that Stengel bamboozled the Yankee owners into 
hiring him. “For the fact is,” he says, “that Stengel is not a base- 
ball manager at all. He is purely a baseball politician. . . . Bucky 
Harris is not a politician.” Egan suggests that after a while the 
Yankees may go begging Boston “to furnish the name and address 
of the truck driver who, on a lucky night, ran over Stengel some years 
ago and so raised the morale and spirit of the entire Braves team 
to an all time high.” 


‘ Bag man Egan is definitely not a Stengel booster, that’s all there 


MONUMENTS 

WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 

Oficial Monument Dealer fer the IWO 
483 EAST 170th STREET 

_, Mee. Washington Avenve, Bronx, KM. ¥. 
| Tel. JErome 71-6043 | 


P. State Again 
Faces Decision 


With another unbeaten season on 
the way after the hurdlirg of its 
major obstacle, Penn, the Penn 
State football team may once again 
face the Jimcrow problem it did last 
year. 

Last year State received an invi- 
tation from the New Orleans Sugar 
Bowl conditioned on leaving the Ne- 
gro players home. It immediately 
and indignantly rejected this offer 
and the boys resigned themselves to 
no Bowl game. Then came the sur- 
prising offer from Dallas, where the 
Southern Methodist team, voting on 
the team it most wanted to play, 
named Penn State, with no condi- 
tions. State accepted and inter-ra- 
cial history was made in a splendid 
13-13 tie. 

BUT—there was some dissatisfac- 
tion with the fact that the team was 
forced to house itself in deserted 
barracks out of town—something 
the SMU players could not control— 
and some of the State players broke 
ranks to go to town, as any ex GI 
can appreciate. 

So this year they may insist on a 
straight down the line non-Jimcrow |= 
guarantee, including housing, 
saying yes. 


Eee 
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CAMP BEACON 


Beacon 1700. Beacon, N.Y. 


THANKSGIVING 
WEEKEND | 

Four days (Nov. 24-28) 
$35 to $40 (no tipping) 

® Entertainment every 
night 

® Special Holiday menus 
and programs 

® Hotel accommodations 


One hour from New York 


Write or Phone 
Reserve NOW for Xmas Week 


a. 


JACEK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Cllaben 


501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1222 and 0619 


THANKSGIVING 
FOUR-DAY WEEKEND 


Phone your reservations 


Thanksgiving 
ARROWHEAD 


= Fire places @ recordings © dance = 
= erchestra @ entertainment © 
= ELLENVILLE, N. ¥. — Phone 502-502 
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N. ¥. Phone — JE 6-2334 


WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUMPKIN 


atmosphere of the Poconos. ... We 


Its ingredients are: 


Gala Reopening — Thanksgiving Weekend 


You can’t beat a Fall vacation at this friendly spot in the invigorating 


Good Food - Entertainment - All Outdoor Sports in Season « Cocktail Bar 
plus folks you'll want to meet 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY RATES: $30 for four FULL days 
(Wednesday to Sunday evenings, Nov. 24-26) 
Make your reservations NOW. Enclose $5 deposit 


IS AT ITS BEST 


offer you a Magic Formula for fun. 


OPEN ALL YEAR — LOW WINTER RATES 
Per Person $10—WEEKLY—Single Vets $35 


BEAVER LODGE, LACKAWAXEN, PA. 
New York Office: Call MU 7-4210 


Special Holiday Express 
Train leaves Erie B.R. 
station, Jersey City Ter- 
minal: Wed., Nov. 24, at 
8:30 P.M. 
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APARTMENT TO SHARE 


Classified Ads 
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RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


JEWISH-SPEAKING lady to share attrac- 
tive two-room apartment. Kitchen facil- 
ities, elevator, washing machine. Call PR 
3-1748 10 a. m.-1 p. m. and 6-9 p. m. 


WEST 73RD ST., Business-professional 
Lady, share 3-room apartment, separate 
sleeping rooms. Trafalgar 3-0729, in- 
quire all week. 


BROOKLYN: Share large, partly furnished 
apt., with young woman. Write Box 
23 c-0 Daily Worker. 


FINEST High Fidelity, radio-phonographs 
custom built to highest quality speci- 
fications or as recommended by a 
prominent consumer's organization. 
Markham Amplifier Company, 34 E. llth 
St. OR 3-3191. 


RUGS 


UNCLAIMED & RECONDITIONED rugs by 
carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 
Carpet, 207th St., and Ninth Ave., op- 
posite Miramar Pool. 


—- 


GIRL share room, kitchenette, midtown. 
WA 4-3600, Ext. 123, Weekdays, 1-2 p. m. 


APT. to share, male, Manhattan. Novem- 
ber to April. Box 15 c-o Daily Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


me to live with Millie, please write 
Box 20 c-o Daily Worker. Need room, 
Share apartment. Allerton, Parkchester, 
Pelham area. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT 


BEING MARRIED Nov. 15. If you want/_ 


BOOKINGS WANTED—PROFESSIONAL 


CONCERT PIANIST, 3 New York Recitals, 
available for parties, meetings, etc. Va- 
ried programs, Bach to Shostakovich. 
Glenmore 3-0565. 


HELP WANTED 


KEY PUNCH OPERATOR, apply Box 14, 
c-o Daily Worker. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced office worker, 
good opportunity. Apply Box 13, ¢-o 
Daily Worker. 


MANHATTAN ; 


COMFORTABLE attractive room, upper 
West Side, small family. MO 2-5491. 


LARGE, airy room. Convenient location, 
‘for male. CHelsea 2-7154. 


BROOKLYN oe) 


LARGE, comfortable, furnished room. 
Boro Park (B’klyn) 20 minutes from 
14th Bt. Phone: GE 6-4449. 


COUPLE offers nicely furnished room, fac- 
ing boardwalk for gentleman. Sat., Sun., 
to 6 p. m. 231 Bright Water “Court, 
Brighton Beach, Brooklyn, Apt. B-3. 


ATTRACTIVE ROOM, modern conveni- 
ences, man preferred. Telephone 123 
Second Ave., Apartment 3. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


INTELLIGENT, pleasant, young woman 
wanted as daytime companion to con 
valescing young woman. Light house- 
keeping. Bronx. Call after 7 p. m, daily, 
all day, weekend. TR 2-8530, 


MASSAGE 


MASSAGE at home, ladies. Medical and 
oe exercise. (Licensed). Jarvis, 


- 


SERVICES 


FLOORS SCRAPED and refinished 
new. Reasonable. Call evenings, 
3-7828. a 


SS 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 


|. prices. Ed Wendel JE 6-3000 day-night, 


ANYONE have low-rent apartment she 
would share with young woman? Phone 
AL 4-9480 every evening., 7-9, Sunday, 
1-6. Printz. 


APPLIANCES 


PRESSURE COOKER, Rated “‘best buy” by 
Consumer Research organization. aan 
$12.95, 20 percent savings with this ad. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (14th 
St.) GR 3-7819, . : 


FURNITURE 
MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 


RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
per line 
Dally Weekend 
(For personal Ads) 
.40e. & 6 @ eeee6 oon DOC 


1 insertion 

3 Comsec., INSErt, « . . «BOC. « sess scoreeee hOB 
7 consec. Insert ee eR 
(Fort Commercial Ads) 

| insertion 6eeeeees ® © cece BOG, « « oe eves 606. 
3 Comsec. INSETt. 2... 406. 650500 veerKE 
T COMSEC., INSOTE. 2... BOC ...00 vccverssneee AOS 

Bix words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 
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lith 8st, OR 9-12:30 
Saturday. 


Oak, walnut, pechegany. Cabinart, 54 E./ 


» 
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| OUTLET 


MANUFACTURERS OUTLIZT, i cou and 
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Wednesday ai 4pm 
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concern in rural sections of Ohio} 


Price Drop For Farmers 


COLUMBUS, O—There is deep badly pinched by a declining market. 


over the slumping farm prices. 
Victimized by high prices for 

such requirements as seed and 

equipment, Ohio’s farmers are being 


Worker Goes 
Insane From 


Shop Fumes 


TOLEDO, O—A _ worker’s brain 
can be exploited to the point of 
insanity at a price of $10,500. 

This in effect was the judgment 
of probate court in Toledo when a 


The first evidence of the drop 
came this summer when farmers 
could not market all of their pro- 
duce. 

Now meat animal prices, with the 
exception of veal calves, have 
dropped sharply from the mark of 
a month ago, according to the Ohio 
Co-Operative Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice. 

There was a reduction of $250 a 
hundred pounds in the price of hogs 
and in contrast to a year ago all 
principal grain prices were lower. 


Despite the lowered prices paid 
to the farmers, the middlemen were 
not applying the same reduction for 
reflection in’ retail store prices in 
the cities. Worry over further re- 
ductions under a Republican ad- 


ministration was given as the rea- 
son for the increased Democratic 


Nova Scotian 
Miners Back 


French Strikers 


f 
GLACE BAY, N. ‘8. 


ed here. 


Jenkins, who said he agred with 
UMW president John L. Lewis that 


| (ALN) .— 
Striking French miners have the 
complete support of the men who 
work in Nova Scotia’s coal pits, Dist. 
18 president Freeman Jenkins of 
the United Mine Workers announc- 


the French miners needed U. 8S. eco- 


nomic aid in the form of money for 
food not bullets, likened the miners’ 
fight to recent Canadian workers’ 
struggles. 


~ 


But No.Homes 
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JAPANESE UNION LEADER JAILED 


Shoici Tabata (1.), a leader of the Teho Motion Picture Workers 
Union, was sentenced to five years in prison for “agitation against 
the occupation forces” in the recent strike of. Toho film studio workers. 
Tabata’s “crime” was a speech, delivered in defiance of censorship, 


Forty-three percent of the world’s 


quoting U. S. and British agency dispatches revealing that U. S. 
forest products come frofh the U. 8. 


armed forces helped break the strike. 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Army and Navy INSURANCE . 
HUD V ! 
ms ~ Range smegma A pcg ‘CARL GR 5-3826 


@ Navy Type Oxfords $637 
BRODSKY | 


a | 1” 
$2.95 
hau All kinds of insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 
799 BROADWAY New York City 


settlement for that amount was 
awarded to Mrs. Ora Coakley, wife 
and legal guardian of Simon W. 
Coakley, confined to Toledo State 
Hospital since 1944. 

The court entry holds that in- 
sanity was caused by “poisonous 
fumes of trichlorethylene which de- 
stroyed the brain tissue, leaving 
mental disorder.” 

Mr. Coakley was exposed to the), 
fumes while working over a “de- 
greaser” tank at the Auto-Lite Co. 


Spicer Trains 
Workers to 
Lead Speedup 


TOLEDO, O.—“You, too, 
can be a foréman” seems to 
be the slogan of the Spicer 
Manufacturing Co. here 
which is sending workers to 
Toledo University to study 
the application of speed-up 
methods. co Rear 

Fifteen production workers have 
been selected from a field of 215 who 
were “qualified,” and they will at- 
tend the university at regular com- 
pany pay (no increase) for one full 
semester. Subjects taught include 
English, public speaking, production 
organization (speed-up), psychology 
and economics (strictly the capital- 
ist variety). 


This is the same company which 
now has over 2,000 unemployed 
workers roaming the streets because 
management finds it more _ profit- 
able to have transmissions produced 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Ask Governor To 


Stop Extradition 


COLUMBUS, oO. — Governor 
Thomas Herbert has before him a 
proposal to decline to grant ex- 
tradition for an Alabama Negro 
who fled a road gang after being 
lashed with leather thongs weighted 
with silver dollars. 

Robert Woodall, now 31, was sent 
to the road gang at the age of 17 
with a sentence of 17 to 24 years 
on a charge of stealing clothing. 

He fled to Cleveland where his; 


vote in rural sections. 
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_ Flowers | 
RE RERARER ETE ESE SF YQ 


FLOWERS 


FOR ALL QCCASIONS 
Delivered Anywhere » 


BERT RAVEN, Flowers 
GR 3-8357$ 


__Gpticians and Optometrists 
~, Official 1 Iwo Bronx Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 £. 167th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


GOLDEN BROJ = 


Seeeeereenmeneeedlliememmmeentineenee tn 


Records | and Music 
VOX presents | 


—_£ 


@ Genuine FP Coats 
100% Wool 

@ Turtle Neck Sweaters 
Genuine Navy 

@ Ranger, Hiking and 
Working Shoes 


HUDSON 


Army & Navy Store 


105 THIRD AVENUE 
Near 13th St.. N.Y. 3, GR. 5-9073 


R 
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Furniture Moen’s Wear 


CHROME 
DINETTE SETS 


Office Furniture 
REUPHOLSTERING 


R. B. FISHER CO. 
102 East 169th Street — JE 6-8000 


for STYLE 
TAILORING @ VALUE 
in Men’s Clothing 


Newman Bros. 


84 Stanton Street 
(mear Orchard St.) 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER 


LITTLE SONGS 
ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (4th St.)!! 
Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400)| 


APPLIANCES 
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WASHERS 


REFRIGERATORS 
SAVE $18 to $55 


All Brands @ New @ Guaranteed 
(Time payments arranged) 


CO 77-6472 
Ask for Mr. Ressler 


Baby Carriages and 


Juvenile Furniture 


FOR LOWEST 
PRICES 


ef Quality Baby Carriages and 
Nursery Furniture 
SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 


© 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 
(Near Brooklyn Paramount Thea.) 


® 70 GRAHAM AVENUE 
(Near Breadway, Brooklyn) 


A SIMON 


© 805 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
(Near 99th St., Manhattan) 
Discount te Worker Readers 


tf 


Restaurants 


“You and the night 
and SHASHLI} K!” 


Sevine and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 
Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and al) intermediate points 


VAN SERVICE 


Florida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland. 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston. 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al) way points 


Free Estimate MO 9-6556-6919 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
242 B 137th St.. N.Y.C 


Furs 


FUR COATS 


DRASTIC REDUCTIONS 
Remodeling - Repairing 
at Moderate Cost 


SHAPIRO - WEINSTAT. Inc. 
118 West 29th Street, N. Y. C. 
CH 4-2950 


WHEN IT COMES TO: 
MOUTONS 


COME TO 
DUNHILL FURS... 
New York's Leading Manufacturer 
Luxurious Beaver Mouton 


Lamb Superbly Styled in 
the Latest 1949 Long 
Length Fashions and Made 
with Exquisite Workman- 
ship. Deferred Payment 
Plan. 


DUNHILL FURS 


214 WEST 29th STREET 
N. ¥. 1, N. Y. LO 3-2563 


“MOUTON 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


1949, beautifully styled, 
luxurious feeling, frst 
quality mouten coats 


MIRACLE PRICES 


tIGER FUR CO. 


3$12—7 Ave. (28 St.) 
LO 5-1262-3 


Sam Bard | 


Presents 


““Moutons to Mink 
of 1949” 


we ili Baba Furs 


315 Seventh Ave. (15th floor) 
Buy them where they’re made 


ad 
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227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-7957 
RUGS 


RUGS NEw& 


USED 
REAL BARGAINS 
CLOVER 
CARPET CLEANERS 


32638—3rd Avenue (163rd-té4th) 
OPEN EVES. TO 7 


RUG CLEANING 


PT rtrtitrtitLL LLL. 


° 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA | 
13 E. 7th ST. GR 77-2457 


near 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @® RELIABLE 


_nuenronarsenmens 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Ine. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 


932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists 


| UPHOLSTERY AND 


rugs 
Expertly cleaned in your heme or 
office. Modern Machine used. RKe- 
upheoistering and Repairs. Work 
guaranteed. FREE ESTIMATES. 


ROYAL NI 5-1105 


SCE 


Business ‘Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


im all languages ‘og 


as lew as 


MIMEOGRAPHS 
Bold - preene - Repaired 


ehanged 
: ALWAYS BARGAINS 


ALL LANGUAGES 
TYPEWRITER CO. . 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
; (Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


, SVSUBUSUENBUENENENENRU EN EUSNRUEN ENE EN EHeUeaene 
st sss | 


Upholstery 


= 


OFA $12: 


EAT BOTTOMS 


Rebuilt like new 
in your home 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs RKetied 
@ New Heavy Lining 
Distance ne ebject - Leke Upholstery 


2 CHAIRS $11 @ AC 2-94965 


REUPHOLSTERs 


3-pe. suite like new restyled if desired © 


——O 


at 


Official IVO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. 34th §&t.. mear Seventh Ave. 

Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 

Saturday 9-6 — ME 383-3243 


jJ. P. FREEMAN, Ope. 


MRSS SSSR ENE UBU REE RES 
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Typewriters 


Mimeos ~* Adders 
iWRepairs * Sales K Re 


VE 25% UNION SHOP 


A. .& B TYPEWRITER 
MU 2-2964-5 


627 THIRD AVENUE (near 4ist) 


OFFICIAL TWO OPTICIANS 


Have your eyes 

examined by & 

competent oculist 
(MD) 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL 


247 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
M. Shaffer- Wm. Vogel — GR 17-7558 


Dysentery Spreads 


Jn Central Area 


CLEVELAND, Ohio.—The 
wretched housing conditions in the 
Central: .Ave. Negro ghetto here 
have brought about a large increase 
in dysentery. Plumbing conditions 
are in clear violation, of the law 
but the city has taken no steps to 


bring about either inspection of en- | 
| forcement. 
Read the Insurance for Every Need 
‘Daily Worker — [391 East 149th Street fi} 


evn Uf aig bared wexgat | THE a, “ad aie | 
ng sheath al pee ' ikaw. } Chal 
SE Ot ie sdwing tevileh oH Bg + - a | ee — 


OFA $12 


EAT BOTTOMS 
2 CHAIRS — $11 

@ 271 Livonia Ave. DI 6-5600 

@ Brownsville—10% off with this ad 


ie 


Undertakers 


Official IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
152 FLATBUSH AVE. 

Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 

ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., ‘Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Funeral Director for the 1W O 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Day Phone Night Phone 


DI 2-1273 DI 2-2726 


Bonus For Bosses | 
1 ‘YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—The - di- 
rectors of Youngstown Sheet & 
’ Tube were so flush with profits this 
' quarter that after declaring a $1 
dividend on common. stock they 
threw in a bonus of an. additional 
1 $18 shareu‘idvere ‘wae: mo sbors § 
As hes , 4 ‘ 
| Bele eid EL ain tad 


Tel. ME 38-4218 
Next to Saks $4th St. 


LEON BENOFF 
Son 2s heme Ona 
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Dear Reader: . 


This is a personal letter addressed directly 
to you. The Editorial Department and the 
Management of The Worker are appealing to 
you to help us get 40,000 additional subscribers 
by January 15, 1949, the 25th Anniversary of 
The Worker and Daily Worker. 

For 25 years it has béen you, the reader of 
our paper, who has got other workers to read 
and subscribe to it. It has been you who 
through thick and thin of the economic and 
political struggles of the workers, saw to it that 
the paper reached the masses of the people. 

This campaign for 40,000 subs is part of a 
year’s campaign to guarantee a stable circula- 
tion to 100,000. (It’s been averaging 75,000 the 
past few months.) Imagine what an educa- 
tional force this will be for a progressive Amer- 
ica! 

We do not have to tell you that the columns 
of our paper include up to date sports reporting 
and other features which together with the 
fighting news make us truly a worker’s family 
paper. 

But we ask you to tell this, say to four of 
your shopmates. Use Special Section 3 of this 
issue to help you sell the paper. Please note 
that we are offering on the back of the Special 
Section, a subscription rate of $2 a year, a sav- 
ing of 50 cents. We are confident the workers 
will jump at the opportunity of subscribing. 

See on page one of Section 3, some of the 
fighting headlines in our paper over the past 
25 years. These almost in themselves tell an 


“Wanted--40,000 Ni 


inspiring story in the best traditions of Ameri-- 


can labor and progressive journalism. They 
show how we have consistently exposed the 
enemies of the people and fought for the unity 
of Communist and all other progressive forces. 

Today, our paper is needed more than ever. 


Bankers and generals are plotting to rush our 
country into war. They want war contracts and 


— > 


ew Readers 


world empire. At home, the anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist hysteria threatens to blot out 
democratic liberty. The newspapers and the 
radio are saying that the election of Truman 
means that the common man doesn’t need his 
own party, the Progressive Party. But Truman 
hasn’t changed the drive to war. The bankers 
are still in his Cabinet. 


It is our paper, your paper, that alone can 
bring the people the truth about these life and 
death matters. 

As we complete this appeal to you, we have 
a feeling that we are talking face to face with 
you as friends and comrades. We are thinking 
about the same things, security, democracy, 
struggle against reaction, a grim determina- 
tion that Wall Street Imperialism will not have 
its way; that our country will and must be 
returned to the common people, to the workers 
and farmers. 

Our paper, as in the past will help to do this. 

In closing, may we suggest if your subscrip- 
tion is about to expire or if you are one of the 
many readers who buys the paper in front of 
your shopgate, on the street or on a newsstand, 
start the campaign for the 40,000 subs by send- 
ing your subscription. 

Drop us a line with your suggestions, criti- 
cism, ete. 

With confidence thaf with your ¢o-operation 
our drive will be successful, we are, 

Fraternally, 
John Gates, Editor 
Joseph Roberts, General Manager. 


. 


nightfall,” they warned.. 


CIO unions and members in the 
Los Angeles area who have protested 
the jailings include the Stewards 
Council of CIO Lengshoremen’s Lo- 
cal 26; Marine Cooks and Stewards; 
United Electrical Local 1421; officers 
and staff. members of Furniture 
Workers Local 576. 


More Warrants Issued in 


‘Los Angeles Witchhunt 


LOS ANGELES.—More jailings are threatened in the® 


of the Federal Building. And from; Dismissal of contempt charges 


ere ; a Meret: 
witch-hunting grand jury “investigation” of Communists inside the pbuilding ‘come reportslagainst’ those questioned in the 


here as U. S. District Court Judge Pierson Hall issued five 


bench warrants for witnesses who® 


had aflegedly not answered sub- 
poenas to testify. ; 


U. S. Attorney James Carter an- 
nounced that federal marshals had 
been unable to serve 23 such sub- 
poenas. 


Carter made this announcement 
as he was arguing a motion before 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for a stay of execution of an earlier 
court order releasing eight men and 
women who had refused to answer 
grand jury questions about the iden- 
tity of Los Angeles Communists. 

PROTESTS from the Negro peo- 
pie of Los Angeles and other friends 


of civil rights have forced the Gov- 


Frank Alexander, Negro Communist 
leader, who was one of the eight. 


Mrs. Marian Brooks Sherman and 
Mrs. Betty Forest, two other de- 
fendants, won the right to bail with- 
out going to prison. 

Alexander, chairman of the 62d 
Assembly District of the Communist 
Party, was told by Carter that he 


that the Government is seeking to 
jail the other defendants again. 
Mrs. Lilian Doran, the llth per- 
son to be called before the grand 
jury, refused, like the others, to 


grand jury witch-hunt were urged 
yesterday by 111 businesmen, writ- 
ers, artists, doctors, educators, law- 
yers, union leaders and clergymen. 

“We have reached the point in 


answer questions about.the identity | America where a knock on your door 


of Communist Party members. 


did not intend to hold him for fur- 


ther prosecution. He simply wanted 
Alexander to be “available.” 

The Negro weekly, the California 
Eagle, had carried front page ban- 
ner stories denouncing the witch- 
hunt. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS pick- 


vy 
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er-ment to drop charges against'ets contine demonstrating in front 
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Noble (in white“coat) and Delphine Smith, two of the “Free our husbands, they won't be stoolpigeons!” chanted ves of political prisoners among 

eight persons jailed in Los Angeles under the government’s Commu- the Los Angeles 10 sentenced to jail from now on until they are shown here on a pickct 

nist. probe, leok over new subpoenaes to appear for a-second time line before Democratic hearquarters Saturday (l.: to r.):° Mrs.. Steinberg, Mrs. Ada Dobbs, and. Mrs, 
bagi ety sa! -hefore a federal grand.jury. .They, had just been, released -from: jail. Vivian Bissey. \In ‘the ‘foreground are three ofthe daughters ef Henry and Bea Steinberg, Myra. and ve 
fpisete. *....,,9m bail after being sentenced. to. civil. contempt: for refusing te answer . Suzanne 6, and: Barbara: 8. To :the right-of: Mrs. : Bissey:is Mrs. Friedman, wife of Progressive els 
aoe god pues RA, brand jury's questions. about; the. Communist .party, wermans Mes: Bartyrassensbly eamdidate..) (052) io te) WOM TERN teers ner) ti Armes are Sa eri 
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SUNDAY : NOVEMBER SECTION 2 


Strike Against Death 


By ART SHIELDS The House of Morgan’s Mackay Wireless thought two 
PETE CURRAN, popular young fifty dollar bills was payment in full for the electro- 


radio shift engineer, was dead. 


He had suddenly dropped over cution of one of its workers 
while on his job at the Mackay B ut the other wor kers 


Radio & Telegraph Co.’s_ trans- disagreed — ¢s } ; - . 
mitting. plant at Brentwood, Long Island pe 6 ally since the comp any did nothing 
at two minutes of seven in the morning. : Scale 
poten isp eta mage to save them from a similar fate. . 
called on his wife to express their con- 
dolences. Pete was a fine man, too bad, 
a | said Wilson Mc- 

Makin, director of 
Labor Relations, 
and vice president 
A. C. Jorgenson. 

They left an 
envelope behind 
when they depart- 
,ed. 

Mrs. Curran was 
too overwhelmed 
with grief to open 
it that night, but 
later Pete’s father, 
who had come in 
from Boston, slit 
the envelope open. 

Two fifty-dollar 
bills were inside. 

Pete a merchant marine war veteran, 
had been electrocuted by a defective 
Mackay radi transmitter that morning. 
His body was knocked off the ladder 
leading to the top of the six and a half 
foot transmitter box. He did not know 
that. one thousand deadly volts of D. C. 
current were leaking out through the an- 
tenna terminals on top. 


No one had told him, 

Charles Previti, the assistant manager, 
knew about the deadly leak, however. 
But he hadn’t told Pete. 


PETER CURRAN 


Pro-fascist Policies 
Abroad and at Home 


The Mackay firm is part of the Mor- 
gan empire. It is directly controlled 
by the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., whose head is Sosthenes Behn, 
the notorious collaborator with Mussolini 
and Franco. 


The company broke with the CIO’s a 


American Communications Assn., at a 
eciebumtiit teak ont One of its pre- Nat Kieffer, chairman of the Brentwood branch of Local 10, ACA, points (above) to the antenna terminals through which 
a lethal 1,000 volts of direct current passed into the body of Peter Curran, Arrow points to ladder which was broken when Cure 


texts was that it coulkdn’t doe business " 
ran’s body fell to the concr : 
with an organization that refused to sign rf oe te floor 


the Taft-Hartley Act’s anti-Communist Wilson McMakin (arrow, below), director of labor relations for Mackay Radio, tells a group of the employes that the 
affidavits. company refuses to meet their demands for safety conditions. He was one of two executives who brought the $50 bills to the 


It’s Brentwood station is equipped with widow of Pete Curren. 
38 big radio transmitters, which flash 
messages to all parts of the world. 


These transmitters can be deadlier 
than cobras. A fellow shift. engineer 
named Harold Townsend had checked 
the blueprints before this transmitter was 
installed shortly before Pete was killed, 
and had seen the leak dariger. He told 
Superviser Louis Leeda, Previt and Leeda 
told. 


Boss Previti seemed annoyed when the 
matter was called to his attention, Yes, 
there was danger, he agreed, but what 
right had the superviser to look at the 
blueprints: That wasn't his job. 

Previti's hard-boiled attitude was typ- 
ical of the Mackay line since the men 
lost a 90-day strike to renew their con- 
tract. with the ACA union at the Brent- 
wood station earlier this year, 

Pete Curran had been active in that 
fight. 

Pete was rushed when he came to work 
at midnight, Oct. 15—rushed as usual. 
Abe Walters, one of the supervisors, 
and Pete could barely keep up the pace 
of looking after the. 38 big electric mes- 
sage boxes. When Pete came to the 
leaking transmitter he found the machine 


o. (Continued on -Page: 4) -— 
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| * PRETORIA, South Africa. 
South Africa Turns Clock © t%eer%2-22" 
the new Nazi government of 


South Africa toward the native 
African Negroes has now been ex- 


Back lo Ba rharian ra tended to a brutalized form of 


Every Sunday afternoon, scores of Af- 

rican tribesmen from the hinterland are 

° e | . . * ° corralled into a Pretoria arena, like the 

Natives herded into gladiatorial arena, flogged into Christian slaves of ancient imperial Romi 

“ 2 ‘ There they are spurred on to fight each 

brutal conflicts for entertainment of white spectators other by long whips wielded by members 
of the South African police. 

Attempts to use the plot of ground: on 
which the fighting takes place for a 
sports ground for native Africans have 
been turned down on the grounds that 
it is too near the restricted suburbs of the 
whites. 

Not far from Pretoria an arena about 
a hundred yards square surrounded by a 
low wall about four feet high has been 
constructed. 

Sitting inside this arena in preparation 
for the regular Sunday afternoon per- 
formances are about a-hundred Africans 
belonging to various tribes and of many 
different types, ages and statures. 

In the middle of the arena stands a 
group of policemen armed with long 
whips, which they crack like experienced 
ring masters. : 

A large number of whites come by car 
and lorry from Pretoria and outlying 
farms. They are mostly young men and 
their girl friends, but there are also whole 
families with children ranging from 14 
down to babies in their mother’s arms. 

At the two sides of the arena reserved 
for whites, girls and youths watch with 

ve es feverish excitement, on tiptoe and stand- 
r cso age re ; ing on the roofs of cars, their young eager 
teeta ae eee e pee faces appearing incongruous by compari- 

son with the spectacle which seems to 

enthrall them. 
There is no partisanship among the 
European spectators for one or another 
individual or group. Attention flits from 
one to another of the 30 or so fights that 
are going on according to the degree of 
ferocity shown or the entent of injuries 

inflicted. 

The attitude of the police attendants 
is as though they were dealing with ani- 
coe mals. Their skill in the use of the whip 
z to pick out a particular victim in a 


O j : : melee or to land a blow on a particular 
rganized fighting between native Africans, con- the helmeted policeman (center) with his whip. In wart-of the body i dikelagedl WANE Rides 


trolled by police wielding long sjamboks (whips) is _ bottom picture is the white audience; children are long glances’ at the audience, to the de- 
a Sunday afternoon “entertainment” for white fam- seated on cars up front, | lighted- giggles of ‘niale and female friends 
ilies of Pretoria, South Africa. In the top photo is amongst the spectators. 
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U WOULD. think from: the - 


‘movies that a prosecuting at- 
torney had only one ambition in 
life—to get as many convictions as 


possible. Of course, that is every 
prosecutor’s ambition, And it was mine, 
too, when I was county attorney of Blaine 
County. But what I’m getting at is that 
some of us also have other ambitions— 
- ideals, you might call them. For instance, 
trying *o save people from going wrong 
and helping them to make something big 
of themselves, and that isn’t as easy as 
you might think. Now, take the case of 
Homer Bass, 


I first came across young Bass back in 
the fall of 1932. You may remember the 
case. A bunch of unemployed—about 400 
of them—came down to the county build- 
ing one morning when the commissioners 
were in session. They jammed the com- 
missioners’ room and the corridors and 
overflowed onto the steps outside. The 
county was giving out flour in those days— 
things were tough then, remember—but 
the unemployed said they wanted milk 
and meat and vegetables, too. And I have 
no doubt they needed it. But. the com- 
tied—there just wasn’t any money. Well, 
instead of going home, the people sat 
down and said they would stay there 
until there was money. They stayed all 
day and right through the night—with 
their wives and children—sleeping in the 
commissioners’ room and in the hallways. 
Can you imagine parents subjecting kids 
to a thing like that? Well, the next 
morning the commissioners pleaded with 
them to leave, and, when the answer was 
no, they sent for the state police. There 
Was quite a skirmish and several people 
got hurt, although when the troopers 
cleared the building they were gentle with 
the kids and not a one of them was hurt, 
thank God 


The commissioners managed to scrape 
up some funds and the relief allotment 
was increased a little. But we couldn't 
have anarchy in the county. Now, in a 
town like Blaine it was impossible to ar- 
rest 400 people so we picked out the three 
spokesmen at the demonstration—we fig- 
ured they were the ring-leaders—the 
Singleton brothers, Larry and Clyde, and 
this Homer Bass I was telling you about. 
We indicted them and tried them for con- 
spiracy and riot. 


Pperine the trial I had a chance to 

study the three defendants. The 
Singietons were from the lumber mili— 
it was closed down now—=strapping fel- 
lows, both of them, with hard faces—Larry 
about six feet two and Clyde much 
shorter. but with even bigger shoulders 
than his brother. But young Bass was not 
what you’d really call unemployed since 
he had never had a job. He had finished 
journalism school the year before over 
at Herkimer—hadn’t been able to find an 
opening when he graduated—everything 
was tight in those days. How he got mixed 
up with the unemployed I never knew: hig 
mother was a widow but she wasn’t on 
relief—got some money regularly from a 
brother of hers in the hardware business 
in Belnord. His uncle had helped Bass 
through college and he also had a part 
scholarship. = 


He was a nice looking fellow, clean-cut, 
as they say, and a real American type 
with bright eyes, though they had a way 
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“Homer, let me talk to you like a father,” I said. 


THE RESCUE OF HOMER BASS 


A SHORT STORY 


jury that there was a difference between 
him and the Singletons. I couldn’t be 
sure but I said te myself maybe this chap 
is sorry he ever got inte this mess, and, 
if that’s the case, I'm going to try te 
help him, 


Wy ae & wes me Ser me ose Se 


case for the state, I mentioned the 
names of the Singletons five times for 
every time I spoke of Bass. The jury 
found the Singietens guilty on both counts 
but left off the conspiracy charge 
in Bass’ case. The judge gave the Single- 
tons two years in the state penitentiary 
and Bass 14 months. 

The three of them got out on bail 
pending appeal—a Communist outfit was 
conducting the defense and raising: all 
kinds of hell up and down the state—mak- 
ing out like it was the governor and the 
county commissioners and myself that 
had seized the county building that day 
and resisted the troopers and should be 
behind the bars. | Sag 

A week after the conviction, I sent word 
by a clerk in the courthouse who lived 
near Bass, that I would like him to drop 
into my Office. But he never came. I 
figured now that perhaps I had been wrong 
about him and that maybe he really did 
belong with the Singleton crowd. 

Although the Singleton brothers were 
stumping the state, it seemed from the 
newspaper accounts that Homer Bass 
wasn’t showing up at any of these meet- 
ings. That's a good sign, I thought, and 
I changed my mind about him again. 


Then I learned that he was sick—at first’ 


his doctor thought it was only the strain 
from the trial. Later it appeared to be 
heart trouble. Well, on a Wednesday in 


trying to kill him: When Friday arrived, 


the three men showed up at the county 


building. for the surrender, a crowd of 
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I had 


he came—he was under the county’s juris- 


diction now. 
. + e 


HEN he entered my office, a young 
girl was with him, helping him waik, 
which he did with difficulty, dragging his 
feet and with one hand over his heart. 
From the way she looked at Bass while 
she was holding his arm, I could tell she 
was crazy about him. | 


“Hello, Bass,” I said. 


“This is Miss Stevens,” he said. Then 
he introduced me. “This is Mr. Hulen, 
the ceunty attorney.” 


“Glad to meet you, Miss Stevens,” [I 
said while she gave me a nod. “Bass, 
maybe you and I ought to be alone for a 
few minutes.” 

“I want Miss Stevens to be with me,”" 
Bass said. “I want her to hear whatever 
you have to say to me.” 

“It might get a little personal before 
we're through,” I said with a smile. 

“All the better then,” he replied. “Miss 
Stevens and I are going to be married.” 

Should I let her stay in the room? [I 
tried to size her up from her looks. She 
was small and blonde and red-cheeked 
with a turned-up nose and a soft, round 
chin. If Bass were my son, I thought, 


that’s just the kind of girl I'd like for’a | 


daughter-in-law. Her being here might 
be all to the good, I thought—a girl who's 
crazy about him could make my job easier. 

“All right, you can stay, Miss Stevens,” 
I said, and had them sit on the othen side 
of the flat-tepped desk where I could 
watch them both at the same time. 

“Well, Bass,” I went on, “how does it 
feel not being in prison?” 

He didn’t reply at first and I was about 


to repeat the question when he said. 


slowly: 

“It would feel all right if the Single- 
tons weren’t at Hillburn.” (Hillburn is 
our state prison.) 

“And I’m going to use my freedom,” 
he continued, “to help them get theirs— 
if this heart of mine lets me get around.” 


“Oh, come on, Bass,” I said; “You know. 


you don’t belong with that crowd. Why 
don’t you call it quits with them for good? 
That’s why I sent for you.” 

. The girl’s hand shot out and clutched 
his. He started to rise from his chair 
and his eyes began to jump around the 
way they had a habit of doing. I could 
see him moistening his lips’ with his 


,” he said. She 


BY ALAN MAX 


“Sit down, Homer,” I said. “We aren’t 
through _yet.” ‘ 

He sank into his chair and the girl 
also sat down. 

“Look here, son,” I said. “By the way, 
I’m old enough to be your father,” I went 
on. “Don’t act so injured just because 
I said you don’t belong with that crowd. 
You gave me that idea yourself.” 

“Thats’ not true, Mr. Hulen,” he said. 
He was moistening his lips again. “We're 
all in this together.” 

“Not quite together,” sald IL “The 
Singletons are at Hillburn and you're 
here. And it all started when you took 
the stand at the trial and went out of 
your way to let the jury know you weren’t 
at the meeting that planned the demon- 
stration.” 7 

The girl turned and watched him closely. 

“I didn’t mean anything by it,”. Bass . 
said. “I may have sounded different from 
Larry and Clyde. But I didn’t mean to. 
It was the first time I had been ar- 
rested.” 

“It was their first, too,” I cut in. 


. > . 


vas girl spoke up now and her voice was 
clear and strong for such a cute little 

number. ; 

“Homer apologized to.us afterward and 
we all understood,” she said. 

At this, Bass gave her a grateful look. 

“Well, son,” I said, “I don’t know what 
you said afterward. I only know what 
you said in court—and what you didn’t. 
say. And, with that to go on, I was easy 
with you in my summation. The jury 
and judge took the hint, you might say, 
and that’s why you only got 14 months. 
as against two years for the Singletons. 
You see, son, I’ve been trying to help you.” 

The girl looked as if she was about to 
say something but decided not to. Homer 
cleared his throat a couple of times. 3 
~“When the case was under appeal, the 
Sis.gietons went stumping the state,” I 
cominued. “But you didn’t go along.” 

“He was sick,” snapped the girl. 


'. “That's right, Mr: Hulen,” said Homer. 


“Sure you were sick,” I said. “You had 
@ pain in your side and it was hard for 
That’s why you stayed 
away from the defense meetings. And 
that’s why I asked the judge to let ycu 
go home. By the way, here’s the medical 
report by eur doctors.” 

I took the report from the center drawer 
of the desk. | ) 

“ ‘We fin# that Bass shows definite signs 

(Continued on Page &) 
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The Worker Crossword Puzzle 


(Continued from Page 1) 
wouldn’t work. So he and Walters called 
up the chief engineer, Mr. Webster, 

etting him out of bed. They said they 
wanted to use another transmitter in- 
stead. But Webster said no. Use this one, 
he said, as he suggested some adjust- 
ments to try to make it work. 


No Safety 
Improvements 


Neither Webster nor the shift engineers 
knew the voltage was leakinz. 


When Pete crashed from the ladder 
there was one slight chance of saving 
him. , . . He seemed to be alive for a 
Short time, . . . The one chance lay in 
using the resuscitator. . . . Some parts 
had rotted away some time before, and 
the men had made the company fix it 
up. Byt the trouble was that the com- 
pany had failed to teach any worker how 
to operate the life-saving apparatus. 
Oniy Pete knew. He had learned the art 
as a member of the vil'*~2 of Brent- 
wood’s Volunteer Fire Company. But 
Pete was knocked out. 


H2 was dead when a doctor examined 
him. 


His lunch box hadn’t been opened. Ho 
time to eat in seven speeded hours. 


Anger swept through Brentwood vil- 
lage. The men held a meeting with 
leaders of the ACA and then went in 
a body to the Mackay station to demand 
safety conditions, They took Joseph Ke- 
hoe and Larry Kelly, two ACA leaders, 
with them. | 


They got a tough reception. McMakin 
and Jorgenson, the two gentlemen who 
thought they could settle for a life with 
a pair of fifty dollar bills, told the work- 
ers to get out, Get out! We'll call state 
troopers, they said. 

However, the company met the next 
day with an employes’ committee, with 
the 4CA leaders absent. And this wis 
suhat the Mackay firm promised. The 
company, said McMakin and Jorgenson, 
will post the following notice at the sta- 
tion. 


“The company will maintain the same 
safe conditions as have prevailed.” 

These were the conditions that killed 
Curran, 
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Abraham Wolters, transmitting station supervisor, on duty at the time Peter 
Curran was electrocuted, gives a first-hand account of the tragedy to a grim audi- 


ence of Mackay Radio employes. 


The men’s answer was to keep out of 
the plant. They’re still out. 

Safety patrols—not pickets, but safety 
patrols—were set up to guard the gates. 

Men described the “death trap” condi- 
tions at the plant at a meeting in the 
Brentwood Hotel’s dining doom soon after 
Pete’s death, | 

“we haven’t time to think, we’re speed- 
ed so fast,” said one Mackay worker. 

“tT worked in the merchant marine and 
in the mines,” said another. “I’ve been 
torpedoed and dive bombed in the war. 
But I’ve never been so scared as I am 
in this plant.” 


Speedup 
On Increase 
“Safety! My eye!” said another, 


as he 
told how riggers are sent to work on 
with- 


high voltage towers by themsel 


HORIZONTAL 

1-i eeling® of las- 
situde 

6-To rip 

10-Metric unit eof 
weight 

14-Reason 

19-To wriggle 

20-One of the Great 
Lakes 

21-Rajah’s wife 

22-Seizure 

24-Symbol for gold 

25-Faucet 

26-Fiat, circular 
plate 

27-Pitcher 

28-Sped 

29-Epithet of 
Brahma 


30-Winged mammal 
32-To make laws 
35-Stake 
37-Fruit seed 
38-Short jacket 
40-Card game 
41-Growing out 
43-Ship channel 
44-Prefix: half 
45-To drive back 
47-8Small cask 
49-Uttered vibrat- 
ingly 
51-Male singing 
voice 
52-Pep 
54-To. droop 
56-South American 
mountain system 
57-Chum 
58-Momentum 
62-However 
64-Jewel 
65-Conqueror of 
Jack Johnson 
69-To shift about 
70-About 
72-100,000 rupees 
74-Subterfuge 
716-Cry of the Bac- 
cahanals 
71-Goddess of ven- 


geance 
78-Part of ‘to be’ 


80-Visigoth king who 
conquered Rome ,. 


83-Extent 
86-White ecclesias- 

tical vestment 
87-To irritate 
89-To decay 
90-Younr dog 
92-Peddles 
94-Drove 


96-Former kaiser 

99-Prompt (obs.) 

100-“cene of Napo- 
leon's defeat, 
1815 

104-Born 

105-Exclamation of 
triumph 


107-Irocnoian tribes- 


man 
111-The self 
112-Weblike 
114-Knitted fabric 


~~ — ~~ — ~~ ll 


Strike Against Death 


. 15-Sandarac tree 


‘ 


116-Printer’s measure %-Ancient capital 106-Eskimo settle- 
117-8mall flap of Irish monarchs ment 
118-Heroic tale 36-To run wild 109-Son of Adam 
20-Spoken 37-To indite 110-Competent 
122-Nahoor sheep 39-At no time 113-Hero of ‘ Arch 
123-What? 42-Senior — of Trium 
125-To navigate - 44-Sister of Phrixus 115-Writing fuid 
126-One who be- 46-Illumined 119-Assisted 
trays a trust 48-Inlet 121-Subsequently 
129-Large tank for  50-Arboreal animal 124-Exclamation of 
liquids 51-Hindu cymbals incredulity 
131-Isthmus of the 53-Greek letter 125-Steep slope 
Malay peninsula 55-Glutinous mate- 127-Wine measure 
133-Maiden changed rials meg. ved 
136-Swarthy 58-Former tsar 182-To be sick 
137-Tenth part 59-Bare 134-8un god 
139-Performed 60-Vegetable sub- 135-Emmet 
141-Literary scraps stance used 88 137-Russian em- 
142-Grasped fuel press’s title 
145-Chief of the 61-Thus , :138-Island of Napo- 
Seminoles 63-Sailor leon’s exile 


65-Fatigued - 
147-Guided 66-Pertaining to er “EY 
149-Primitive clan grandparents 142-Forbidden 
153-Among 61-Actor’s part 143-To mulct 
154-Resort 68-American Social- 544 persons of the 
155-Russian money ist politicign ame family 
157-Witty saying ; 


71-Distant as ¢ 
159-Malaysian vessel 13. computes ae 9 to uD 


160-Man’s nickname r lace 
161-Cubic meter oa auniecaineten 146-Permits 
163-Baking soda 79-Bluish-gray 148-Per 
166-Unit of work eolor 150-Anger 
167-Conjunction 81-Not loudly ne 8 a0 aa 
168-Wing $2-Stick for bil- 153-Empe vee 
169-Peruvian Indian Hards 154-Grancdeur 
171-Algerian seaport 475 desist 156-Weird aan 
172-Pendulous 85-Sergalio ——— ox 
174-Prefix: down 88-Article mater 
175-Small leopardlike 91-Poster 161-Narrow opening 
animal 93-Lair 162-Poetic: suffi- 
eyr-eeenne 95-Grief cient 
178-Feral 97-To lease 164-Sound accom- 
278-Lazy persed 98-Unit of con- panying breath- 
181-Choicest part ductance ing 
182-Inspired with 100-The Occident  165-Before long 
reverential fear 401-Bacteriologist’s  168-Mohammed’s 
185-Witnesses culture son-in-law 
184-To penetrate 102-Vestment of 170-College in Iowa 
public office 173-To hit lightly 
103-Rowing im- 176-Colloquial: ele- 
plement vated railway 
106-Consumed 180-Symbol for irom 


(Last week’s solution) 
CANS? 


VERTICAL 


1-To reduce to 
an average 
2-Greek letter 
3-Insect egg 
4-River of Russia 
5-To incite 
6-Irksome 
7-Goddess of 
discord 
8-Passageway 
9-To retract 
10-Salutation 
11-Uncooked 
12-Again 
13-Optical illusions 
14-Proofreader’s 
mark 
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16-Vase 

17-Compass point 
18 Arctic dweller 
19-Sword 
23-Animal related 

to the rhinoceros 

31-Apex 
33-Obtained 
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by one to keep their fight up until safety 
was won, 

Each wife told why she was making the 
pledge. 

“I don’t want to be widowed,” one 
woman said. 

“Td almost as soon see my husband 
sit in the electric chair-as work in that 
plant without safety conditions,” said 
another. 

“T'll mind children for anyone who has 
to go out and work,” added another wom- 
an, ‘I have nine of my own,” she went 
on, “Some more won’t matter.” 

The company’s red-baiting against the 
ACA has taken a bad licking since Cur- 
ran’s death, 


Red Issue Seen 
In True Light 


One by one the men vowed to stick 
with the union from now on. Every man 
spoke. 

“I'll admit I was one of those guys who. 
was on the fence about the ACA,” said 
one man at the meeting in the Brent- 
wood Hotel. I was confused on the Red 
issue. But I’ve learned. I don’t care what 
anyone else does. I’m sticking ACA.” 

“I got taken in by this Taft-Hartley 
affidavit business,” said another. “But 
now I’ve found out. I’m not a Red. But 
I don’t care what they say about the 
ACA leaders; they're as good Americans 
as I am.” 

“It doesn’t make a damn bit of dif- 
ference whether they're red or not,” put 
in another. “They showed they’re for 
us.” 

“The company started a lot of dissen- 


out telling them, sometimes, when the 
current is turned on or off. 


Harold Townsend, the shift engineer, 
who first noticed the transmitter’s de- 
fect, told how he had saved a worker 
named Jim from death, when a safety 
device wasn’t working. 


“Jim’s hand was only two inches from 
10,000 volts, when I yelled, That’s why 
he’s here today,” said Townsend. 

Many other examples of lethal, speed- 
up conditions were given by other work- 
ers. One reminded his fellows that a 
worker had been killed there four years 
ago; two others were knocked out last 
year, and one was badly burned. 

The company fails to check defects 
when they are reported, the men said. 

Women.are united in the fight, The 
wives met together soon after Pete’s elec- 
trocution, and pledged themselves one 


sion cn the Red issue after the 90 day 
strike,” said another. “But we're wise 
now.” 

And another said emphatically: “J 
was born a Catholic. My three kids were 
baptised Catholics. Let’s not let this Red 
issue divide us any more.” 

The company is now on the defensive, 

A nine man rank and file committee 
of Pete Curran’s fellow workers, accom- 
panied by Joseph Selly, told the Federal 
Communications Commission in Wash-- 
ington of the death trap conditions ip 
Brentwood. ; 

The FCC promised to send investigators 

And the FOC has since 


killed Curran must be taken off the air. 

That’s a token of what solidarity can 
de in the peoples fight for survival 
against the trusts. 
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CHARLES K. FUJIMOTO 


A 3i-year-old scien- 
tist: spurns a protes- 
sional career to be- 
come chairman of 
the Communist 
Party. His letter of 
resignation from the 


university tells why. 


RESCUE OF 


(Continued trom Page 3) 
of heart trouble,’” I read aloud. 

Bas looked up at this and the strain 
seemed to leave his face. 

“ ‘However, there is no evidence of any- 
thing organically wrong,’” I continued 
reading. “‘It appears that it is the result 
of a mental condition~<in this case, we 
judge, fear of going to prison and a desire, 
however sub-conscious, to avoid it.’” 

I held out the report to Bass but he 
didn’t take it. He sat there looking 
down. But the girl leaned over and 
snatched the paper from my hand and 
read it quickly. 

“Homer!” she said, “are they trying to 
trick you?” 

“How do I know?” he said in an irri- 
tated way. 

“You see, Homer,” I went on, “maybe I 
know you better than you know yourself. 
You're going to be getting over your sick- 
ness now—and it’s nothing to be ashamed 


of. What you need is a new start—a job—. 


a happy home—children—.” I smiled at 
Miss Stevens but she wasn’t responding. 

“There are no jobs, Mr. Hulen—that 
was the trouble,” said Homer. “Anyway, 
who would give me one now?” ; 

“That’s where you’re wrong, young 
man,” I replied. “There’s always @ job 
for the deserving. That’s where the 
philosophy of the Singleton boys is all 
hay-wire, as they say. --Now, you aren’t 
a nobody. You've got a college education 


—the best to ‘be had in our state. And 


it can pay off. I was speaking yesterday 
to the managing editor of the Chronicle- 
Gazette: over-in Belnord and he’s ready 


to take you on his staff. arcana sie 


to Belnord right: away.” 


_ POMER’s eyes opened wide but the: 


girl's eyes began to send out sparks. 


“The Chronicle-Gazette!” she said with 


the ’kind ‘of snéer that T can’t’ stand in a 
woniin,~ “Why that’s a Hearn” paper! 


You couldn't work for them, Homer—not' 


after what's happened.” * 
a Sogo ged fn ‘his’ chair. ° 


“Plenty of good reporters’ work” “tot 


SRY Me 1942 


eet the Leader 
OT Hawaii’ s Communists 


HONOLULU 


HARLES K. FUJIMOTO is a 
young Hawaiian scientist. A 
brilliant future «in agricultural 


science was predicted for him. But. 
he turned his back on that future 


to become chairman of the Communist 
Party of Hawail, . | 
The immediate reasons for his choice— 


- the necessity for being in.the forefront of 


the struggle against war and fascism—are 
best told in Fujimoto’s own words in a 
letter to Dr. G. Donald Sherman, head 
of his department at the University of 
Hawall, which is regeened in an adjoin- 
ing column, 

But Fujimoto’s wilicis life shows a de- 
velopment that leads to leadership of the 
workers and common people. He. was 
born 81 years ago on a sugar plantation 
on the island of Kaual. His father was a 
plantation worker. He attended school 
on that island, becoming president of his 
high school student body. 

He graduated from the University of 
Hawali in 1943 with the degree of bachelor 
of science. He received his master of 
science degree in 1948. He worked at the 
Hawalian Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at the University of Hawaii from 
1943 until his resignation a few weeks ago. 


He was elected to the Hawalian Acad- 
emy of Science. 

Fujimoto did not limit his activities to 
scientific work. He was active in the AFL 
Street Car Union Local 1173; CIO United 
Office and Professional Workers Local 190; 
AFL, Musicians Local 677, and CIO Archi- 
tects, Enginers, 
nicians Chapter 37. 

His first act as chairman of Hawalian 
Communists was to wire William Z. Fos- 


ter, chairman of the American Commu- 


nist Party, pledging the efforts of Hawaian 
Communists to fight the frame-up of the 
12 national Communist leaders. 

Fujimoto’s letter of resignation to Dr. G. 
— Sherman, of the University of Hawaii, 


OMER BASS 


Hearn,” he said, “What's 
who you report fires for?” 


She was standing now, looking down at 


the difference 


' him, “Pires!” she repeated in a mocking 


way. “Do you think that’s what Hearn 
wants you for? They'll have you writing 
lies about the unemployed and the Single- 
ton’s. They'll use you to keep Larry and 
Clyde in prison for their full term. You 
remember that series last year in the 
Chronicle-Gazette by that bastard Gwinn 
Morley!” 

That was the word she used all right. 
By this time, of course, I had realized 
that I had been mistaken about her. She 
wasn’t a lady at all, I could see that— 
probably a girl from the cannery. 

Homer looked up at me. “They wouldn't 
want me to do anything like that, would 
they?” he asked, and his eyes began to 
jump again. “Because I couldn’t—Kathy 
ig right.” 

“You can be sure they wouldnt’ want 
you to write lies,” I said. (The Chronicle- 
Gazette is one of our best papers—a little 
on the sensational side, you:might say, but 
highly patriotic. “They would only ask 
you to write what came natural to a 
fellow who wants his country to come 
out safe from these troubled times—only 
what was in your heart.” 


Bass turned to the girl. “You see, 
honey?” he said to her and took her 
hand. She certainly was attractive—the 
kind you might want for a good time 


but, I could see it now, not ed a bane seneril | 


in-law. 

“Don’t be a fool, omer” - ‘sald -this 
Stevens woman, “Do-you think Hearn 
is going to put on a mian who's been 
arrested in a demonstration’ and tell him 
to write whats’ in his heart? Hearn will 
have you writing: what's in Hearn's heart 
—and you know what that means. Homer, 
you can't go to the Chromicle-Gasette! 
I just -won't*stand for it.” > wi 
Homer: looked at me. ' *r guess‘it’s ‘off; 
ae ae eae 
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Chemists and Tech-. 


“I resigned as a research chemist at the 
University of Hawall to become a full- 
time official of the Communist Party of 
Hawall. By this action I can make my 
greatest contribution to the general wel- 
fare of the people of Hawaii, The Com- 
munist Party of the United States is con- 
tributing immeasurably toward the wel- 
fare of the -American people and the 
peoples of the world. It is courageously 
and consistently fighting against the 
drive of the monopolists toward fascism 
and a third world ‘war. Because of this 
unceasing struggle on behalf of the people, 


. the Communist Party is subjected to con- 


stant attacks. 


“The United States is undergoing a rapid 
militarization in accordance with the war 
policy of the imperialists. Fantastic sums 
of money are being appropriated for mili- 
tary purposes. -A compulsory peacetime 
military draft has been initiated. Con- 
stant propaganda refers to the “cold war” 
and the threat of a real war. The pres- 
ent bi-partisan administration, motivated 
by Wall Street monopolists, is psycho- 
logically preparing the people and girding 
the nation for war. 


“To carry out the war policy, the monopo- 
lists find it necessary to establish com- 
plete domination and control over the 
American people. The attacks against the 
labor movement and civil liberties are part 
of the drive. The notorious Un-American 
Committee, supposedly an investigation 
committee, carries on inquisition against 
Communists, progressives and trade union- 
ists to destroy them because of their appo- 
sition to the monopolists. 

“To carry out the policy of military ag- 
gression abroad and repression at home, 


the monopolists are endeavoring to crush 
any organization standing for peace and 
democracy. Attempts to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party of the United States are 
being made, as in the effort to pass the 
Mundt-Nixon Bil, which would have 
legally established fascism in the United 
States. Having failed to pass the bill, an 
attempt is being made to imprison the 12. 
Communist leaders on unfounded and 
ridiculous charges. 


“In Hawai! the same policy is being fol- 
lowed, The Governor has caused to be 


~ Pemoved two school teachers after 20 years 


of faithful service. This is only the 


beginning of the campaign to remove pro- 
gressives from government jobs. The 
drive against the labor government by the 
Big Five ts becoming increasingly bold and 
violent. The civil liberties of the people 
here are being threatened. 


“Nationally and locally, there are in« 
creasing indications that the vested in- 
terests of this country are rapidly driving 
‘us toward fascism and an atomic war. 

“Because of these considerations, I feel 
compelled to actively participate in the 
political struggles of the people to pre- 
serve the recent peace won at so great a 
cost. I feel compelled to work for the 
best interest of the people of the Terri- 
tory by becoming a full-time official of 
the Communist Party of Hawaii, an or- 


‘ganization dedicated to championing the 


immediate needs of the people of Hawail 
and educating the majority thereof to 
ultimately support a Socialist reorganiza- 
tion of our country. Only socialism will 
end the evils of capitalist exploitation, 
racial hatreds, depressions and wars. 


Next Week 
A Hawaiian Diary ... By Celeste Strack | 


And this igs where I pulled out my 
trump card. 

“Homer, let me talk to you like a 
father,” I said. “In fact, both of you 
listen carefully since you’re going to be 
married. After that medical report I 
read to you, do you think Judge Bolen 
will feel justified letting Homer stay at 
liberty if Homer refuses the first oppor- 
tunity to turn over a new leaf. I happen 
to know the way the judge looks at these 
things.” 

The boys’ face turned grey like a piece 
of cardboard and he clasped his hands 
and unclasped them. 

“Blackmail!” said the woman. 

“That isn’t. fair, Kathy,” sald Homer 


‘and his eyes were darting around. “I 


really think Mr. Hulen is trying to help 
us. After all, he didn’t have to go to all 
the trouble of finding me a job. Let’s go 
to Belnord, Kathy, we can be married 
there—.” 

‘I’m not going to Belnord,” said this 
Stevens person sticking out her chin in 
a way that suddenly made it not look soft 
at all. Then she started backing toward 
the door. “I’m going home, Homer. Are 
you coming?” 

“Kathy!” he called. He was standing 
up now. All at once he dashed over to 
the girl and grabbed her arm. “Do you 


want to see me in prison when I’m 50 


sick?” he shouted at her. 
what it might haga to me?” 


“Do you realize 


: rt seemed ee a long time before she 


replied. 

“I'd rather see my husband in Hillburn 
than doing a Gwinn Morley,” she said. 
“And from. the way you were able to run 
across the room right now, I guess 14 
months in Hillburn wouldn’t kill you. But 


you aren’t. going, to Hillburn—I can see 


that all right, 

“Then you won’t come to Belnord?”,, he 
asked her and I could tell from his voice 
that he knew what the answer would be. 

She shook her head no. a 

“I never expected, Kathy, you’d let me 
down this way,” he said. (What an inno< 
cent chap he was!) | 

She put her fingers to her eyes as if 
she ‘was wiping away some « téars-—I 
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couldn’t ‘be sure from where:I was sitting 


behind my desk—maybe she was upseé 
at lesing her chance at an educated man 
like Homer. Then suddenly she said in 
a bitter voice: 


“At any rate, your mother will be happy 
about this.” 


A queer way.of looking at things—be- 
cause how could anyone’s mother not be 
happy at her boy escaping prison and 
landing a good job too. 

And with that she walked out of my 
office. : 

Well, Homer and his mother moved to 
Belnord that week and soon he began to 
write for the Chronicle-Gazette—fine, 
sensible, patriotic articles which showed 
how the Singletons weren’t really inter- 
ested in getting food for the unemployed 
but had political motives—you know the 
kind I mean, 

However, there was quite a hullabaloo 
for the release of the Singleton brothers 
and the governor had to call a public 
hearing on the case. We got Homer Bass 
to testify. He told things that hadn’t been 
known before—how during the demonstra- 
tion at the county building the Singleton 
boys passed along word to resist the state 
troopers and how they carried guns on 
them. People who had been at the demon- 
stration denied it, but after all Homer was 
a respectable newspaper man and his 
word would have carried the day, when 
what do you think happened? : 

That Stevens woman got up and at- 
tacked her former flancee—can you im- 
agine that?—and told what went on in 
my office that day—word for word. A 
cannery girl doesn’t know what it means 
to keep a confidence. 

‘The upshot was that thousands of peo- 
ple wouldn’t believe a word of what Homer 
Bass had said. There was merry hell . 
throughout the state and the governor 
decided it was better to release the Sin- 
gletons. 

‘As. for Homer, well, the Hearn people 
figured he couldn't go very far now, 50 
they put him to covering fires, You must 
atimit,” though, that I did rescue Homer 
Badd. Besides, I came within an inch of 
makiriz a big sticcess of him. And I could 
have‘done it; too, if I hadn’t mistaken thas 
cannery gtrl for a wonian of ‘character and 
let hér stdy in’ my ‘office ‘that morning. 
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By HOWARD FAST -----------------~ 


IWrite  -— 
Asi Please.... 


Its Not Fair To Prejudge 
Even J. Parnell Thomas 


Sapte that I am one for due process of law—and all that 

goes with it—I hesitate to condemn J. -Parnell Thomas 

out of hand. I recognize that he has not yet been proven 

guilty, but only charged with the cheapest and most miser- 

able aspects of what the law calls fraud, and certainly until 

it has been proven that he actually forced relatives to whom 

he gave jobs to kick back a percentage of 

their pay, no one should assume that this 

is the case. In our land, the letter of the 

law states that a man is innocent until 

proven guilty. = 
That’s a civilized concept, and J, Parnell ©] 

Thomas rests on it when he cries so loudly ¢ = =. 

that he is being persecuted. “Political per- Be 27 

secution” is the exact designation which he 

applies, crying out that in this “maneuver” & 

of Harry S. Truman to discredit the Repub- 

lican Party—heaven forbid!—he and his Un-American Com- 

mittee are being made the scapegoats. The gentle J. Parnell 

also adds that he is being prejudged, that is, tried and con- 

demned in the eyes of. the public without having recourse to 

due process of law and evidence. 


Now you might say that 1 am not suited to discuss 
these matters dispassionately, since I myself amr one of the 
many who were tried, prejudged and condemned by this 
same committee of J. Parnell Thomas—with never a chance 
at those fine American institutions known as “due process 
of law.”” Nevertheless, I cannot help but squeeze the obvious 
moral, this is so much the case of man biting dog; even 
though an alert observer will not be taken in by such bicker- 
ing as occurrs when thieves fall out. 


I am also struck by the meanness of character displayed 
by men who are great offensive fighters, when all the weight 
of arms and armor is on their side and only a popgun or 
two in the hands of the opposition—but quite spineless 
when it comes to taking it instead of giving it out. It is 
worth contrasting their demeanor with the behavior of 
those they have persecuted so bitterly—and recalling the 
firm dignity of the many whom J. Parnell Thomas hailed 
before him. Truly, there is a mighty strength in an honest 


man. 


Qonenow, I suspect that this is not the last time a 
member of the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, or others of their ilk, will be on the receiving end. 
Anyone who has watched the antics of this committee can- 
not fail to note the miasma of fear which permeates their 
work. Sitting in all their inhuman splendor, surrounded by 
U.S. marshals, cameras, lights and various categories of 
touts and informers, they nevertheless are men without 
security. They have no faith in the future, and it is fear— 
plain, cold, unqualified fear—that motivates their actions. 
They, and not the men they examine, are the accused. 


A philosophical mind cannot but inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of this. Is there no security in the mightiest 
war budget any nation ever indulged during peace? I some- 
times suspect that, all of modern scientific oppression to 
the contrary, characters like J. Parnell Thomas cannot eradi- 
cate from what goes as their souls a good, healthy respect 
for the people. That and certain subjective terrors would 
explain why another of the Un-Americans, McDowell of 
Pennsylvania, recently asked for a permit to carry a revolver. 
When queried as to need, he replied that “they” were after 
him. 

A third of these eminent gentlemen, John Rankin of 
Mississippi, once insulted a certain Congressman on the floor 
of the House. Congressional immunity notwithstanding, the 
maligned Congressman, a bantam weight who could give 
even Rankin poundage, followed the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi into the cloak room, took hold of his collar and 
demanded an apology then and there—offering, as an aiter- 


native, to beat the—— out of the Southern Gentleman. He 
got the apology. 


I would guess that a similar survey of the personalities 
of the remainder of the committee would find no greater 
reserves of either pride or courage—and one cannot help 
but recall the ignominious énd of the blustering Mussolini, 
Very — that stripe are much good when the odds are 
reve | 
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peed-up’s A Ki 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


: DETROIT 


MYHE back-breaking, life-short- 

ing speedup that Ford workers 
fought in 1941 when they struck 
the Ford plants and won their first 
union contract is again the main 
issue facing the union. 

Some weeks ago the Executive Board 
of Ford local 600, CIO Auto Workers, 
adopted a resolution unanimously which 
said in part:.. “The most terrible ex- 


ploitation of Ford workers since the days 
they organized themselves into a union, 


due to the breakneck standards of pro-. 


duction demanded of them then, are once 
again with us... .” | 
The Ford union leadership decided that 
a rank and file conference of representa- 
tives of the 65,000 workers in the Rouge 
would be called to map out a program 


.to fight speedup. 


What has brought things to such & 
pass that the union leaders can declare 
unanimously that speedup constitutes the 
same life and death question as before 
the union. had a contract? 


Illusions About 
The New Boss 


First, there has been slowly enveloping 
and strangling the militant Ford -union, 
a policy of collaboration with the new 
high command of the company. 

The company is now under the “com- 
mand” of Henry Ford I, grandson of 
old Henry. The new look presented with 
Henry Ford II, was termed “human engi- 
neering” and represented as a man to 
man method of work between employer 
and employee. 

The idea was to present young Ford 
as being nothing like his grandfather. He 
“deplored” the Service Department and 
its personnel of hundreds of paroled con- 
victs who literally flogged the workers 
on the assembly lines to get out produc- 
tion. F 

He was portrayed by the Wage Earner, 
organ of the clerical-fascist Association 
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of Catholic Trade Unionists, as a man 
of “advanced social] thinking.” 


One of his advanced “social ideas” was 
to make John Bugas, former Detroit FBI 
chief, his director of industrial labor rela- 
tlons. The next was to bring in an esti- 
mated 46 executives of General Motors 
Corporation whose special talent was “pro- 
duction” (real speedup). 

The next was to make the Labor Rela- 
tions Office a miniature Gestapo depart- 
ment which would create an. ‘ktmosphere 
of fear and terror amongst workers 
brought there by foremen. 

Next was to get written into the 1946 
contract with the union this clause: “The 
right of the company to establish and 
determine and to maintain and enforce 
standards of production is fully recog- 
See. 6-0" 

Next was the smashing of the Fore- 
men’s Union. Then came an Executive 
Order sent to all building supervisors 
which based itself on the following prem- 
ise: 

-“Experience elsewhere (ie. -General 


“Motors, ed. note) with standards based 


on the same normal pace as our 100 per 
cent shows that qualified men, with in- 
centive pay and without limiting condi- 
tions, can work at 125 percent pace or 
more, year in and year out, without en- 
dangering their health. . . .” 


Competition with 


Chrysler, GM 


These were the preparatory steps and 
directives aimed at jacking up of Ford 
production to an all-time high in order 
to outstrip General Motors and Chrysler 
in the smal] car field. Also Bugas and 
Henry Ford II were not unhappy when 
local 66 had as its officers the Reuther 
backed slate of Tommy Thompson and 
Lee “Loud-Speaker” Romano, Nothing, 
they thought, now stood in the way. 

The company was ready to go—and did 
go, with the workers providing the blood, 
sweat and production that you now see 
wrapped up in the new Fords rolling by. 

Here are some examples of the brutal 
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Twenty-five Years of 
FIGHTING WORDS 


HERE THEY ARE—the headlines that tell the story of 25 years of Ameri- 
ean Labor journalism. 


HEADLINES that tell how the Daily Worker fought fascism from its 
very first day.... 


HEADLINES that helped American labor organize, fight, and win... . 


HEADLINES that describe the Daily Worker’s battle for freedom and 
equality for the Negro people... . 


to GI | 
000 Jobless March 
To the White House 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1948 


SECTION 3 
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—Drawn by Staff Artist Fred Ellis 


HEADLINES that told America the real meaning of Munich. . . . 
HEADLINES that brought the people news of the Soviet Union and of 


Socialism. *ees 


HEADLINES that have made history for 25 years. .. . 
HEADLINES that will help you understand today, and prepare for the 


great tomorrow of the American working class. 


CHICAGO—1924 


By ART SHIELDS 
The Daily W started 25 years ago next — 
January in a little on North Halstead St., © 
Chicago. Our city room was just big enough to 
crowd five workers in tight. Sometimes three 
or four had to get out the paper. 


The little “Daily,” however, did a lot of 
fighting. I remember how Carl Reeve, one of 
our group with a couple of young Communists 
to help him, led the workers of the big shops 
of the Pullman Car works out on strike. 


Other “Daily” workers were arrested in an 
AFL dressmakers’ strike, for which our paper 
was the semi-official organ. 


Those were stimulating pioneer days, The 
“Daily” conducted personal investigations of 
the Chicago stockyards, which had become an 
unorganized “Jungle” again since the unions, 
that William Z. Foster and Jack Johnstone had 
organized, had been knocked out. 


Of course some people in Chicago didn’t 
like us. One of our ill-wishers once sent a 
heavy revolver slug past our circulation man- 
ager’s head as he went down the stairs of a 
newspaper distributing organization, which the 
racketeers of Hearst and McCormick had taken 
over. But we knew that we would never die 


of boredom whatever else might happen. om 
Pe. 
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Now The Worker has come back to the city ee SS i a Ts aeunsies nec ARN eat 
of its birth in a special weekly Illinois edition. ES aes met a aaa es en oe: 
And it’s a bigger and better Worker that old- Se Ss ee 


A meeting of the Editorial Board. Such meetings discuss editorial policy and the significance of the news. 


timers, like Sam Hammersmarck, who worked 
with us in Chicago in 1924, will be proud of. 
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Everything 
Face to Face 770"... 
By Councilman Benj. J. Davis, Jr. 


A fighting staff... . Forty-nine men Slate he eee eee eee ee 
and women who do the work of hun- 
dreds. ...A staff that every week turns 
out the journalistic miracle that is The 
Worker, because they are guided by a 
fighting science — the science of the 
working class. 


A fighting staff. ... Men who have 
fought fascism in Spain with the Inter- 
national Brigade ... women who fought 
fascism on the home-front. 


Point of Or« 


A fighting staff....A paper written 
_and edited by people who have struggled 
for bread with the unemployed, marched 
with the Bonus Marchers to Washington, 
spent days in jail for having defended 
the American labor movement. 


A fighting staff. ... Fourteen of them 
served in the last war and many of them 
won medals for bravery in action. 


{au eae aes, 
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Here are some of the features, and 
some of.the men and women, that make 
The Worker the paper for everyone who 
works! You, and your friends in your 
shop, need a paper that fights for you. 


- You need The Worker. 


Wo r ld By 


of Labor == 


ART SHIELDS, The Worker’s 
veteran reporter who was with 
the paper when it was launched 
in 1924, Art has spent his entire 
life in the service of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 


A political column 
conducted by Mil- 
ton Howard, Ab- 
ner Berry, Rob F. 
Hall. 
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JUVE NORTH, a feature writer 
for The Worker, was the Daily 
W orker’s correspondent in Spain 
during 1937 and 1938. He 
crossed the Ebro River with Loy- 
alist troops, and was the first 
American reporter to file the 
story of that victory. 


HARRY RAYMOND, veteran 
reporter, is a World War I vet- 


- , eran who.served with the 27th 
JCHN GATES, Editor of i1..¢ fete Seundron, First Pursuit 


Worker. A member of the Na- ! thn Sie Beevies. He wes 
tional Committee of the ave awarded the Victory Medal with 
munist Party. Gates serve or arena 

22 monihks as an officer in the 

Loyalist Army of Spain. In the 

last war, he served overseas for 

two years. 
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BY BARNARD RUBIN 


A FIGHTING $ TAFF 


By ALAN MAX ; 


e 
Tinsley 
Says... 
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Life of the Party 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
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fPeseeeeeeeseeeeee" 
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A column of satirical comment. 


A new weekly column by 


HOWARD FAST 


author of 


MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS 
THE AMERICAN 
FREEDOM ROAD 

THE UNVANQUISHED 


Every week in 


THE WORKER 


—Daily Worker Photes by Peter 
The staff at work in the Daily Worker's offices in Twelth Street, New York City. 
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GET BEHIND THE PAPER wa 
THAT GETS BEHIND YOU! 


GET 40,000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS MAIL YOUR mis aie NOW! 


oa 


BY JANUARY ? Sth You can save 50c on our 


Special ANNIVERSARY Offer 


We’ve used three pages to talk about ourselves. This 


fourth page is yours. Now YOU do the talking! Build YE AR - 5 brig $2.00 


your paper—NOW. A successful subscription drive 


THE WORKER SPECIAL OFFER 
35 East 12th Street -() 1 year for only $2 
New York 3, N. Y. Not good after Jan. 15, 1949 


and mills, to understand today’s events and to see the 
road ahead. It will mean‘a bigger and better Worker. 


It: will nrean we can improve our paper—new types, (1) 5S months for $1.00 [ 6 months for $1.50 
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new features, new machines to insure faster mailing. 
, : (Please Print) 


It will mean a bigger Communist Party, a better in- 
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formed America, a-stronger labor movement. Every | 
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GET BEHIND THE PAPER THAT GETS BEHIND. YOU: 


at Ford’s River Rouge 


Nid Henry’s grandson has a penchant for “human engineering”—but the 
ord workers call it plain, unvarnished speedup. It’s speedup so intensified 
at every brand new shiny Ford leaves a wake of physical exhaustion and 
roken bodies. Which is why the world’s biggest union calls it their “life-and- 


cath’? issue. 


speedup they are getting 


B. Bldg. The Body line six 
pushed out 75 to 80 jobs a 
hey’re doing up to 112 bodies. 
3 department, production 
ercent boost. 

Bidg. Four months ago pro- 
he hood line was 900 a day. 
) a day. - 

Dept. 139, the line had 23 
Yow 16 men are there putting 
s production. 

Bldg. Nutwelders working on 
mge Reinforcement bracket 
nonwL ago they did 1752 a 
hey are now doing 2,170 each 


Foundry. One year ago in 
om on the Block job 21 men 
out 340 to 380 cores an hour. 

are putting out 450 cores 


oduction” experts reckoned 
workers who’ made speedup 
one issue at the Ford Rouge 
orkers fought back. A whole 
pppages took place in the 
and Park and Lincoln plants. 
l Assembly line of the B. 
workers were involved in a 
re. Others stopped in the 
Dold Heating department of 
Mill, and the Plastic Plant. 
the signs of an awakening 
the Ford workers and a 
fighting spirit of 1941. Then 
struck and got as one of 
jemands, the understanding 
is of production would be 
1% by the company and its 
nen, but by a committee of 
Facing an aroused member- 

wing Reutherite-dominated 
ecutive Board decided for 
isons to support the resolu- 
hing speedup introduced by 
pgressive chairman of the 


ng. Later they beheaded . 


postponing everything until 


) ing 
J » 
the speedup drive is the 


mperialism and its prepa- 
will need the great mass 
pacities of plants like Ford. 
nat. 
II recently returned from 
» European plants of the 
hen he returned his ship- 
mts were headlined thus: 
Off, Ford Urges.” Young 
mt and many others since, 
part of the warmongers 
pnopolists of the nation. 
the answer to all of this 
r influenced Thompson local 
best displayed with the lat- 
ord Facts front page “an- 
Michigan Worker’s expose 
which he, Thompson, ad- 
to “file grievances” on 


in the desk drawers of 
” umpire, one Harry Shul- 
paid by the company and 


the union, 1100 grievances are resting, 
an all time record, with loads of them 
speedup grievances. Add to the “file 
grievances solution” that of “follow the 
contract” and you have the Thompson 


formula that piles up 1,100 grievances and 


no action while the workers sweat and 
produce for Ford. 

Add to that redbaiting and cries of 
“Communist” at any one who demands 
shop action on speedup and you have 
the formula for the do-nothing attitude 
of the local leadership on speedup. 

But broken bodies, crippled and broken 
limbs, exhausted men and women; work- 
ers over 50 tossed out on the st when 
they can no longer “make production” 
all these are arousing Ford workers to 
halt this company and union leadership 


a 
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love feast. Through petitions, resolutions, 
delegations to their department, building 
and local officials workers are demanding 
the copvening of a plant-wide rank and 
file conference to map out a program 
against speedup as was done in the late 
thirties when the union was organizing. 
In those days when Tommy Thompson, 
present President, and Lee Romano, vice- 
president, were not even in the union, 
men planned and then carried into the 
Rouge a program to fight speedup. They 
carried it through and won. 

That spirit of job action which built 
the union, is re-awakening today. It will 
test this leadership. And will inevitably 
relieve the workers of the belly-crawling 
politicians who today stand in the way 


of fighting speedup. 


How Workers 
Can Win 


(Excerpts from a draft program of the Comms 
nist Party Dearborn Section) 


The Ford Company Grows Richer 
Qt of the increasing misery and insecurity of the 

65,000 Rouge workers, the Ford Motor Company 
is compounding a mountain of wealth. Ford, first 
among the great auto barons, along with G. M. and 
Chrysler, produced over 80 percent of all cars manu- 
factured in the U.S. This giant monopoly with assets 
of over a billion dollars, last year alone made a profit 
of $80,000,000. 

All of this wealth is produced by the sweat and 
toil, of the ‘robbery of the workers. The Ford Motor 
Co. also has great holdings abroad in Germany, 
France, Switzerland, etc. 

The vast economic power of the Ford Motor Co, 
represents a maior pillar of support to the reaction< 
ary politics of Wall Street, both at home and abroad. 
In defense of its profits, the Ford Motor Co., in col- 
lusion with the Munition King boss of G. M. and the 
Wall Street bankers who control Chrysler, exert 
powerful pressures upon government policies. They 
are the real authors of repressive laws against the 
peoples democratic liberties and living standards. 
They are the true authors of the war breeding foreign 
policies of the Marshall Truman Plan. They are 
behind the drive to take our country down the Hitler 
road of fascist enslavement of our people and war 
against the world as their mad man’s answer to the 
threatening economic crisis. 

Forced to give life and the fruits of their toil 
in order to make their daily bread to the company, 
this great show piece of Capitalist enterprise, are 
the 65,000 embattled Rouge workers of the assembly 
lines and benches, 


The Ford Workers are Poorer 
FORD workers are working harder, producing more 
on wages that buy less of the necessities of tife. 

Speed-up is bearing down upon the workers as 
never before. To fatten itself with profits against 
the threatening bust, and to open the way to hog-in 
on the war armaments production program, the com- 
pany is forcing productivity standards higher and 
higher. Speed-up is being accompanied by lay offs, 

The speed-up is producing a great increase in 
accident casualties and exhausted and ill men and 
women. Further chiseling of profits at the expense 
of the workers’ health, safety and wage sis shown 
in the failure to return the 20 minute paid lunch 
period, or to restore relief periods which the workers 
won as a result of the Union’s struggle in °41, the 
stubborn refusal to grant the demand of the foundry 
workers for a 10 cent an hour health hazard bonus, 
its failure to meet the workers’ demand to wipe out 
the wage inequities and practices of discrimination 
against Negroes in upgrading and promotions. 

To conduct their struggle with the Ford Motor 
Company for the solution of these and other prob- 
lems which oppress them, the Ford workers are or- 
ganized into the world’s largest Local 600, UAW. 

Local 600 has a rich and glorious tradition of 
militant struggle and great achievement in advancing 
the interests of the Ford workers, From the found- 
ing days the Communists of the Rouge have played 
an important role in its upbuilding, The first presi- 
dent of the first union organization of Rouge workers 
was the Communist Bill McKie. The memory of the 
Communist Jce York is revered by Ferd workers for 


his leadership of the heroic Hunger March in March 


of 32. York along with four other Communists were 
shot to death by Harry Bennet’s goons. The Com- 
munist yield first place to no one in their record 
of service and devotion to the Union. 


mpopay, as always the Communists speak and act 

for the good of the Union, for the advancement ° 
of the interests of the Ford workers. 

The Communist Party members in the Rouge 
company will with all other progressive trade union- 
ists work selflessly, with all their strength to help 
build Local 600 into an ever stronger organization in 
the service of the Ford workers, the whole working 
class and the nation. The Communists who are ever. 
in the forefront of the workers’ struggle for their 
daily needs know that the final solution of these 
problems can never be fully realized under the con- 
dition of private ownership of industry under cap- 
italism. 

The Communists are confident that the majority 
of the workers from their own experiences assisted 
by the educational work of the Party will in time 
come to share their understanding of the necessity 
for changing the economic system completely. Then 
will the working class in the leadership of the major- 
ity of the American people advance to ruling power in 
the government, establish the cooperative, - socialist 
ownership of the great industries and resources of 
the country for operation, not for the enrichment 
of the few, but for the fulfillment of the needs 
and desires of the whole people, 

The Communists say to their fellow workers: 

The differences over features and the approach 
to tomorrow's better society must not detract us 

our full. united strength to the im- 
the struggles of today. 

In defense of your union, 

civil liberties, your hopes 

to struggle for these things now, is te 
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' TOASTED PUMPKIN 
: SEED NUTS 


F you’ve saved the pumpkin 

seeds from your Hallowe’en 

jack o’ lantern, here’s the way to 
make delicious nuts from them. 


Wash the seeds by putting them 
in a colander or strainer, and let- 
ting. cold water pour over them. 
Then separate the stringy stuff 
from the seeds and lay the seeds 
in a pan.. (A frying pan is best.) 


Now dry the seeds by placing 


them over a low flame on the 
When they are good and 
dry, toss in a lump of butter and 
stir them all around while the but- 


stove. 


ter melts. Sprinkle well with salt, 


remove from the fire and let them 
You can eat these seeds like 
(“polly”) seeds, but 
don’t forget to crack off the nice 


cool. 
sunflower 


salty skins first! 
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John Henry, the Steel Drivin’ Man 


(From the book, “John Henry and the Double-Jointed Steam Drill,” by 
Irwin Shapiro. Reprinted by special permission of the publishers, Julian Mess- 


ner, Ine., New York.) 


OHN HENRY: was a natural 
man, and the greatest steel 
driver that ever was. He was al- 


most as tall as a box car is long. 


His arms were thicker. than the 
crossties on the railroad. 

One evening, when John Henry 
was still rousting cotton in New 
Orleans, John Hardy dropped in 
to see him and Pollie Ann, his 
wife. 


“Where you at now, John 
Hardy? What are you doin’?” 
asked John Henry. 

“T’m drivin’ steel on the rail- 
road,” said John Hardy. “I goes 


here, and I goes there—wherever 
they’re layin’ track.” | 


“Drivin’ steel,” said John Henry 
slowly. “Sounds right nice.” 


“Glad to hear you say so,” said 
John Hardy. Then he stopped 


_close to John Henry and shouted, 


“"Cause I ain’t forgot how you 
shamed me in front of the folks 
roustin’ the cotton! And should 
you care to drive steel against me 


i. 


Which sats which? Draw.a tine 
Lisennecting the eater with what he eats, . 
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—well, there’s a job in Alabama 
right now. That’s where I'll be.” 


And he walked out, slamming 
‘the door behind him. 


“Drivin’ steel,” said John Henry, 


his eyes shining. 

“Stop your moonin’ around,” 
said Pollie Ann. “You make your- 
self a pack of clothes and go.” 


That’s just what John Henry 
did. He said good-by to [ollie 


Ann and set off for Alabama. 


When he got to the place where 
the railroad was laying track, 
work had already started. A crew 
of men was driving steel, and with 
them was John Hardy. 

“Well, Long John,” said John 
Hardy to John Henry, “so you 
think you can drive steel.” 

“Well, Short John,” said John 
Henry, “it looks like a job for a 
natural man. And that’s me.” 


“Huh!” said John Hardy, mak- 


ing believe he was trying to hide 


a laugh. He took John Henry to 
the foreman and he said, “Cap’n, 
here’s a man thinks he can drive 
steel. But, big as he is, I’m goin’ 
to burn him out in no time.” 


“TI don’t care about burning any- 
body out,” said the cap’n. “I just 
want to see those spikes in those 
rails, Your friend looks like he 
can handle a hammer, s0 go 


ahead.” 


John Hardy and John Henry 
each picked them up a nine- 
pound hammer. 


And John Hardy roared, “Cap’n, 
give me a whole line of spike hold- 
ers! Let ’em stand in a row and 
look. out—’cause I’m goin’ to drive 


on down and mash those spikes in 
fast !” 


John Henry said quietly, “Cap'n, 


you just give me one spike holder... 


That will be enough for me.” 


The cap’n gave tlie word to the 


spike holders, and a dozen of 


_ them lined up on one side of: the * 
track. John Hardy began driving 
in the spikes, and he‘ went right 

; down theline. ©. |. ihe 
. >John -Henry’s one. spike ‘holder. 

_.. knelt at his feet. John Henry took 
. “® few practice, swings with ‘his ~ 


hammer, then began to drive steel. 
After a while he sang: 


“This old hammer 
Ring like silver, 
Shine like gold, boys, 
Shine like gold.” 
And every time he raised his 
hammer, it made a _ rainboow 
round his shoulder. And when he 


brought his hammer down it made 
an. awful rumbling sound. 


All the same John Hardy was 
way ahead of John Henry. He 
went on mashing down the spikes, 
his arms pumping away. 


“Hey, country boy!” he said. 
“Ain’t you burned out yet? You 
sings pretty, but singin’ ain’t 
swingin’, and that’s what drives 
in this steel.” 


John Henry smiled and said to 
the cap’n, “Cap’n I don’t need any 
spike holder a-tall. You can put 


my holder to holdin’ spikes for 
John Hardy.” 


“You’re crazy, boy!” said the 
cap’n: “Nobody can drive steel 
without a holder.” 


John Henry just smiled. He 
put a handful of spikes in his 
mouth, the way a tailor does pins. 
He picked up two nine-pound ham- 
mers. Then leaning over ths 
track, he spit out the spikes, one 
by one. And he drove in each 
spike with a. couple of taps of his 


two hammers. It wasn’t long be- 


fore he left John Hardy far be- 
hind. | 


“Look at him go!” said ail the 
steel drivers and spike holders. 


~ “That is a natural man! .John 
‘Henry is a steel-drivin’ man if 


s ever was one!” -°' ~*= 


‘Aig for John Hardy—well, he. 


was full of shame. He:threw.down . 


his hammer and ran off. ©. = 
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By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


Stew Time Is Here 


i eee fall is a good time to get in a stew. For not only is 
meat still so expensive that it has to be stretched, 
but what meat is available is likely to be tough and sinewy. 


Roasting or broiling simply em- 
phasizes its toughnes and dryness 
while cooking with liquid softens 
the tissues. 

What’s more, stews stick to the 
ribs and mitigate the chill of late 
autumn—and we, for one, enjoy 
cooking them. The cook should 
be allowed her fun, to, and one of 
the joys of cooking is getting up a 
good rich satisfying perfumy 
stew. 


Almost any herb or combination 

of herbs improves a stew—bay, 
thyme, sweet marjoram, sweet 
basil, tarragon or chives. Also gar- 
lic, onion, parsley—take your pick. 
The stock may be hot water with 
a bouillon cube, or a _ meat, 
chicken, veal, fish or tomato 
base. 
Canned tomatoes or wine may 
be your liquid—and have you ever 
tired a few tablespoons of soy 
sauce? You can use potatoes in 
you stew, or rice or beans (or 
both), top with dumplings or bis- 
cuits or mashed potatoes. Toasted 
bread spread with butter mixed 
with garlic Makes a good accom- 
paniment. 


How to Cook It 

There are several schools of 
thought on how to start a stew. 
We belong to the brown the meat 
in fat before you add the liquid 
school. Since the B-vitamins in 


meat are one of the most impor- - 


tant nutritive offerings, it is wise 
to consider whether they will be 
lost in the particular method of 
cooking you select. Nutrition 
scientists have tested most of the 
methods and they tend to mini- 
mize the loss of vitamins suffered 
with browning. It’s true that you 
lose a very slight amount of vi- 
tamins suffered with browning. 
It’s true that you lose a very slight 
amount of B-vitamins when you 
browh at high heat but you get so 
much more flavor and such an ap- 
petizing brown color that they 
consider it worth while. 

The increase in use of pressure 
cookers also leads to questions as 
to whether more vitamins are 
saved with long slow cooking at 
low heat or with fast cooking in 
the high heat of the pressure 
cooker. The two methods rate 
about the same so far as vitamin 
saving and we generally vote for 
using our heaviest iron pot for 
stew unless we are in a hurry. 

The amount of liquid used is a 
matter of personal preference. 
Naturally the more liquid you 
have the more vitamins go into 
the broth but if you use it all up, 
there is no waste. There is more 
flavor if a minimum of liquid is 
used and there isn’t the chance 
that the meat will be eaten and 
a good deal of the gray left over 
and discarded. 

Lamb, beef or veal can be used 


\ 


Try These Simple 


A COAT OF SHELLAC 


Give the rush seats of the an- 
tique chairs a coat of shellac 
after washing them when they 
need a good cleaning. It will 
make them last longer and keep 
them from “splintering” as they 
are won’t to do. 


OPEN FROM THE TOP 


When working in a steamy kit- 
chen, take time to lower the win- 
dows from the top. You will be 
in no draft that way and that 
steamy feeling from so much 
cooking will be gone in a second. 
If housewives would pay more 
attention to this they would not 
be so tired at the end of pre- 


paring a big meal. 


1—Waste no fats. If you're 
measuring less than a cupful—for 
example, 1/3 cup of fat—fill the 
cup with water 2/3 full. Add fat 
and push it under the water until 
the water comes to the rim of the 
cup. Pour out water and you have 
an accurate 1/3 cup of fat. 

2—Keep beets, turnips, rutabags 
and carrots in a cool, ventilated 
place. Cut the tops to two inches 
to save space. 


3—Crisp cookies and crackers 
Sek 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


soften if kept with bread and 
cake. Keep them in their own air- 


tight tins or boxes. 


TALES BY THE CHEF 


Mashed sweet potatoes are de- 
licious with fried ham. 
A cup of boiled rice is a pleasing 


addition to the muffin batter. 


Sliced cold meat will be found 
more digestible than meat that has 
been made into a hash or stew. 

A half teaspoon grated onion 
added to the creamed potatoes 
just before serving will do away 
with that flavor. 

A half teaspoon of sherry 
flavoring adds wonderfully-to the 
creamed mushrooms. 

While the layer cake is still 
hot place marshmallowes between 
the layers close against each 
other. Top the whole cake with 
a thick fudge icing. Fun for the 
kiddies. 


IMPROVED FLAVOR 

The flavor of canned shrimp is 
improved if boiling water is 
poured over them and drained 
away immediately. Use the sieve 
to hold the shrimp and pour the 
boiling water over them. Then 
chill for a few hours if you want 
them in salad or a cocktail. 


ial 


LINGERIE FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


a 


of 88-inch material; jacket, 1% yards. 
Barbara Bell Pattern No. 1768 oo de- 
signed for sizes 82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 


44 and 46. Size M4, slip without raffle, 


A LITTLE thought about 


the care of your scalp 
will make you realize how 
simply it is to revive dry, 
lank and lustreless hair. 


Healthy hair depends upon a 
healthy body, and if you are suf- 
fering from a dry, itching scalp it 
is Nature’s way of telling you 
that your health is below par. 


Therefore, the first part of your 
treatment should be a close ex- 
amination and revision of your 
diet. Cut out highly-seasoned 
foods altogether and avoid starchy 
foods. 

See that your diet contains 
fruit and vegetables and drink 
plenty of water between meals. 

* + * 


See that your scalp is kept clean. 
Wash it thoroughly at least once 
a week in a mild soap. Green soft 
soap, diluted in boiling water and 
allowed to cool down is best for 
this purpose. 

If you find soft soap difficult 
to obtain, then use an oily soap- 
less shampoo. Avoid using soap- 
less shampoos in powder form as 
they are too harsh for dry scalps. 

Where it is difficult to keep the 
scalp clean, try dabbing it before 
shampooing, with a swab of cot- 
tonwool soaked in warm olive oil. 

You can then begin your brush- 
ing treatment. 

Brush your hair vigorously up 


‘Rules for Hair Care 


and out from the scalp and firmly 
away from the hairline, See that 
you brush through to the ends of 
the hair to distribute the natural 
oils evenly along the hair strands 
and to make your hair look lus- 
trous and shiny. 


If you have two hair brushes 
and can handle both at the same 
time, so much the better. Pull at 
your hair as you brush, as this will 
give yours scalp a mild massage 
and will tone it up. 

Repeat the brush strikes at 
least a hundred times each night. 


If you haven’t a brush, buy 
one phat will stand a lot of hard 
use—and keep it scrupulously 
clean. 


You can wash the brush easily 
and quickly in ammonia solution, 
and sfter rinsing it thoroughly in 
clear water, dry it with the bristles 
down. 


Of course, you should keep all 
your combs clean, too, as well as 
hair nets and scarves you wear 
over your head. 

. € + 


Lastly, if you curl your hair at 
night, use small cotton-wool rol- 
lers wrapped in cotton or silk, 
which you can so easily make 
yourself. 


Look after your hair regularly 
and concentrating, and the results 
will amaze you. 


Understanding 
the Teen-Ager 


By VERA MORRIS 
OST misunderstood of all 
childhood years are the teen- 
age ones. Parents go along for 
years comfortably caring for, and 
keeping their children growing up. 
Suddenly their chubby little boy is 
a tall scowling youth. Constantly 
exasperated by his family, secre- 
tive and touchy. 


Teen-age years are very hard 
ones in the life of a human being. 
These are the years when he must 
break from depending on his par- 
ents and make his own way. He 
must learn to make his own de- 
cisions and carry them through. 
Very frequently these decisions 
are among the most important in 
his life. He must learn to take re- 
sponsibility for doing as he thinks 
best without shifting the respon- 
sibility to adults, as he has in the 
past. Biologically he is unable to 
stop himself, he must propel him- 
self forward on the road to be- 
coming a mature human being, yet 
he finds it difficult to leave the 
comfortable, secure protection of 
dependence. 

Not every person manages to 
make the grade. Many adults 
never become mature persons, but 
remain dependent, not fully 


‘grown, all their lives. 


Parents who recognize this con- 
flict in a young person and his 
need to become an adult can help 
a great deal. It means, of course, 
a realization on the parents part 
that the apron strings must be cut, 
and the child is allowed to go to 
stand on his own feet. Too often 
parents, reluctant to give up their 
dominance of a young person, tie 
him to their side in very subtle 
ways. 

Sometimes these parents are 
hurt by the teen-agers attempts 
to shake himself free of parental 
authority, sometimes they are out- 
raged, but continually they strive 
to maintain control simply because 
they haven’t learnt that the time 
has come, or is rapidly approach- 
ing, blundering as it may seem. 

No one will deny the difficulty 
of many parents in this situation, 
yet it is the culmination of their 
care and effort on the child’s be- 


half. They helped the child learn 
to speak, to cross roads, to take 
care of himself and his posses- 
sions. They helped him under- 
Stand the seasons, the shopping, 
the transportation systems. They 
helped him understand the world 
around him, so that when he was 
ready, he could take his place in 
it. 


When he is ready to take his 


place—he wants to do it by him- 
self. 


Next week I'll continue the sub- 
ject of teen-agers. 


Cheaper 
Than Meat 

Meat is an expensive item these 
days and meals without meat can 
be made appetizing, satisfying 
and high in the food values that 


promote growth and health. 


Fish, eggs, cheese or baked 


beans are rich in body building 


proteins and when one of these is 


served as the main dish, meat is 


not required. Generous servings 
of one or more of the many veg- 
etables that are in season in the 


fall, and favorite soups and des- 


serts, especially those that con- 
tain milk, will add to the pop- 
ularity and food value of meals, 


When potatoes are served once 
or twice daily they add energy, 
blood-building iron and vitamins 
to the diet at a cost that is easy 


on the budget.. Different ways of 


serving potatoes will add to the 
interest of lunch or dinner. Cook 
them in the skins, peel and serve 
creamed, hashed brown, mashed 
or in salads—or serve scalloped 
potatoes for extra flavor and 
nourishment. 


REFRESHING PUNCH 

Perhaps you can tempt the ap- 
petite of the invalid with this 
nutritious drink. The juice of 
1 orange, 1 cup pineapple juice, 
I teaspoon sugar, a pinch of salt, 
and the stiffly beaten white. of 
an egg. Add cracked ice, shake 
well and serve in a tall glass 


garnished with a sprig of mint. 
UBIN— 
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Movies: 


STURGES’ 
HILARIOUS 
SATIRE 


By JOSE YGLESIAS 


RESTON STURGES’ Unfaith- 


fully Yours is one of the best 
satirical comedies to come from 
Hollywood and since it is not the 
usual screen fare, there are cer- 
tain problems Jt faced with its 
preview audience at the Roxy. 
Despite the great Chaplin tradi- 
tion in America, our first response 
to satire here is stunned surprise. 
There are three sequences in 
Unfaithfully Yours which drama- 
tize the imaginary plots the hero 
concocts when he suspects that 
his wife is unfaithful to him. Ex- 
uberantly played by Rex Har- 
rison, he is a great .symphonic 
conductor who, at a_ concert, 
dreams out his revenge in the 
mood of each piece he is leading. 
The camera catches him at the 
podium in a steadily increasing 
cldse-up which dissolves into the 
pupil of his eye, pictorializing as 
naturalistically as possible Shake- 
speare’s "the mind’s eye.” 


> > . 


4 pve first day dream sequence 
then begins with him and his 
wife returning to their apartment, 
a sequence in which with great 
suaveness and precision he mur- 
ders his wife and plants a mesh 
of evidence that convicts her lover 
of the crime. It is a masterpiece 
of crime, involving the use of a 
recording machine, the cold- 
blooded sharpening of a razor, the 
timing of a phonograph to be 
heard by a telephone operator and 
many other details ail planned 
and executed within 15 minutes. 
While the preceeding portion of 
the movie contained hilarious 
sound track slapstick and wry 
humor, these gruesome daydreams 
of the hero are done straight. 
This is as.the hero sees. himself, 
and it is a tribute to Sturges’ 
comic inventiveness that he~cap- 
tures so well the psychology of his 
tempermental conductor and lets 
us laugh vicariously at the ima- 
ginary revolts in which we all in- 
dulge. 

But this murder, so expertly 
executed, is like the murders in 
S. S. Van Dine, in Sherlock 
Holmes, in Raymond Chandler, 
and so the audience took it on 
faith. A nice guy had suddenly 
become a murderer. They looked 
at it in confused: silence, with, 
now and then, hysterical and 
lonely outbursts of laughter from 
those who had kept their com- 
mon sense with them. It was not 
until the story returned to the 
concert and the camera began 
egain its journey to Rex Harri- 
son’s eye that many caught on. 
‘Then there was an outburst of re- 
lieved laughter. 


. 


audience was an ordinary 
audience. They were people 
like all of us who go through 
each day meeting problems big 
and small and coping with them 
in human ways, involving fallibil- 
| ity and inefficiency.’ But, after 
all, they were at a movie. Char- 
acters in a movie always handle 
their lives with great dispatch! 
And it seems to be a truism that 
we den’t expect Hollywood movies 
to deal with the stuff of our lives. 
It isn’t that occasionally they do 
not but that the great majority 
of unreal movies have set the 
tone for our response. 

This works a hardship for satir- 
ists like Sturges but it also indi- 
cates that there is as great a need 


At the top (L te R): Sam Wanamaker, Madeleine Carroll, Conrad Nagel and Shirley Booth in Fay 
Kanin’s first play, ‘Geodbye, My Fancy,’ opening at the Morosco on Nov. 17. Bottom (L to BR): Sam Levene, 
Audrey Christie and Barry Nelson in Moss Hart’s new p lay, ‘Light Up The Sky,’ opening at the Royale Nov. 18, 


Hollywood: 


Why Adult Hollywood Films 
Are Few And Far Between 


Strictly Legit: 
N. Y., Berlin 
Theatre 


| News 


By DAVID PLATT 


A COUPLE OF weeks ago we 
discussed the censorship lunacies 
of the State Movie Boards. : 
Far more serious than this is the 
censorship of the Producton Code 
Administration (PCA) the most 
important activity of the Eric 
Johnston Office. This code — 
written .by officers of the Legion 
of Decency with the help of mem- 
bers of the American Bar Asso- 
clation—makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to produce adult films in 
Hollywood. 


instance, the Production 

Code prohibits films and scenes 

in films in which the courts are 
presented In an unfavorable light. 
Evidence of PCA displeasure with 
productions that depart from the’ 
customary uncritical treatment of 
the law appears in the following 
excerpts from letters from the 
PCA to the offending producers: — 
“Scenes 25, 26 and 27: The 
speeches by ‘G’ are much too gen- 
eral in that they indicate that all 


lawyers have to ‘betray justice and 


dross that hack work creates 
cleared from our minds. 

There is, however, an obstacle 
that all satire has to overcome 
to gain our whole hearted par- 
ticipation. It must have a broad 
human base like Chaplin’s; it 
cannot be supercilious and cyni- 
cal if it is to dissipate the sus- 
picions of the audience. Sturges’ 
movie does not have the appeal 
of Chaplin. He is extremely 
subtie and sophisticated and in 
Unfaithfully Yours he has taken 
a very limited situation on which 
to exercise his wit, but he succeeds 
in winning his audience. 


QATIRE can bee healthy drett 

of air in a closed room. It 
brings the world to our judgment 
and the great within our kin. But 
it must not miscalculate the 
greatness of humanity or leave it. 
out of its range entirely if i is 
wo fill the place there is for it In 


the law’ in order to be successful. 
All of this should be rewritten to 
get away from the present flavor.” 


Later, after the script had been 
revised in accordance with PCA 
opinion, the code administrator in 
a second letter to the filmmaker, 
said: 

“We feel that some punishment 
should be indicated for the crook- 
ed attorney. This might be han- 
died by having the judge in the 
court indicate that he is going to 
have this lawyer investigated by 
the Grand Jury or the Bar Asso-, 
clation.” 


A third: communication followed 
a conference between members of 
the PCA and the producer. It 
read in part: 

“In our conference the other 
day we suggested that since the 
early portion of the story makes 
clear that both ‘C’ and ‘B’ are 
unethical in their legal practices, 
and that the latter as well, is 
crooked, this material might be 
objectionable to members of the 
legal profession. 

“We suggested that the court- 
room scene conclude with a digni- 
fied and vigorous condemnation 
on the part of the court. Upon 
reading the script we feel that 
such condemnation is essential. 

“We further suggest that ma- 
terial be injected making it quite 
clear that ‘B’ realizes the wrong- 
fulness of his criminal acts, and 
condemns himself for his past 
misdeeds and regenerates com- 
pletely.” 

So much for PCA censorship 
of unfavorable films and scenes 
dealing with the law and the 
courts. 


‘ou are many, many other 
things that you cannot say or 


. show on the screen. 


The Production Code prohibits 
the branding of cattle, horizontal 
embraces, bloody gun battles be- 
tween criminals and police officers, 
intermarriage between Negro and 
white. Scenes of actual child- 
birth and surgical operations are 
forbidden, Sex hygiene and ve- 
mereal diseases are regarded as un- 


fit for the screen. The sanctity of 


the institution of marriage and 


the home must be upheld at all 
costs: The Production Code 
frowns upon divorce as a way out. 
Words like ‘Christ,’ ‘Hell,’ 
‘Damned’ are censorable unless 
reverentl7 used, Ministers of re- 
ligion must not be used as comic 
characters or as villains, the code 
states. The villainous Cardinal 
Richelieu had to be changed to 
Prime Minister Richelieu in MGM's 
The Three Musketeers. The his- 
tory,- institutions, prominent peo- 
ple and citizenry of all nations 
must be represented fairly, says 
the PCA. ‘The Soviet Unien ex- 
cepted, naturally. 


AST but not least, the’ PCA re- 
gards with suspicion any script 
that makes an effort to deal hon- 
estly with poor-rich relationships. 
A case in polnt is Sam Gokiwyn’s 
social film Dead End. “We would 


_ jike te recnmmend in passing,” 


the PCA wrote to Goldwyn after 
reading the script, “that you be 
less empcatic throughout in the 
photographing of this script, in 
showing the contrast between the 
conditions of the poor in the ten- 
ements and those of the rich in 
the apartment heuses. Specific- 
ally, we recommend you do not 
show at any time or at least that 
you do not.emphasize the presence 
of filth or smelly garbage cans, or 
garbege floating in the river into 
which the boys jump fer a swim. 
This recommendation is made 
under the general heading of good 
and welfare, because eur reaction 
is that such scenes are likely te 
give offense.” 


Offense to the monopolists, of 


course, of which PCA censorship is 


a powerful arm. 


instances of POA dicta- 
tion can be multiplied indefi- 


nitely. As a result, the area of. . 


ideas for films hag been nar-. 
rowed down. te the point where 
today the screens are overflowing | 


with or witheut nrusic, 


with cheap soap and horge operas 


By TRACY HARTWELL 


ADELINE CARROLL makes 

her Broadway debut in Good- 
bye, My Fancy, which opens at 
the Morosco Theatre Wednesday, 
Nov. 17. Miss Carroll will play a 
Congresswoman who pays & N0os- 
talgic visit to her Alma Mater to 
receive an Honorary Degree. Sam 
Wanamaker, Ingrid Bergman’s 
leading man and director in Joan 
of Lorraine has a similar dual 
assignment in the new play. Con- 
rad Nagel and Shirley Booth also 
have important roles. 


woss HART’S new play Light 

Up the Sky is slated for the 
Royale, Thursday, Nov. 18. It 
revolves around the characters 
of a well-known producer. and 
his wife which, insiders seem to 
believe, have their real-life coun- 
terparts in Billy Rose and Eleanor 
Holm. The couple saw the show 
during its Boston run but we 
have no first-hand report of their 
reactions. 

The cast features Sam Levene, 
Virginia Field, Glenn Anders, 
Philip Ober, Audrey Christie, 
Phyilis Povas, Barry Nelson and 
Bartlett Robinson. The play was 
staged by the author with : set- 
tings by Frederick Fox and cos- 
tumes by Kiviette. 

There will be*one cast change 
before the play reaches Broad- 
way. During its out-of-town 
runs, # included a live parrot 
named Jay-Jay. However, not 
only did he make too'much noise 
at. every performance; but come- 
mitted the far greater sin of step- 
ping on some of Glenn Anders’ 


- dines. Go Jay-Jay was fired and 


replaced by a stuffed parrot. 


ee ABROAD: There are 

more theatres in Berlin now 
than ever before, according to a 
recent report by Waker Rilla in 
New Theatre, a British publica- 
tion. In addition te the old es- 
tablished and famous ones, all of 
which had to be rebuilt or re- 
paired after the war,- there is a 
whole crop of new theatres es- 
tablished in small halls or barns 
and seating a couple of hundred 
people each. 

Mr. Rilla attributes the mush- 
rooming of these small houses 
both to transport difficulties and 
to the abundance of theatrical, 
or pseudo-theatrical, people who 
found themselves after the war 
in Berlin without a job. There 
is the additional important factor 
that the theatre in Berlin satis- 
fies the prevalent desire to escape 
into a world of make-believe both 
material and spiritual. 


However, one interesting result 
is that the theatre has become 
more than a medium of enter- 
tainment. It’s a civic institution 
as well. The amount of space 
which newspapers devote to de- 
bating things theatrical is said 
to be astonishing. This includes 
long. articles and letters dealing 
with the Theatre in general, its 
artistic, political, sociological, eco- 
nomic and personal problems. 

Rilla reports that there are no 
new playwrights and dramatists: 
“the Nazi regime hag not pro- 


Books: Prof. Dirk J. Struik’s ‘Yankee Science in the Making? — 


The Best Book To Date ain U.S. Science 


~ * One of those great, really liberat- 


“ YANKEE SCIENCE IN THE MAKING. 
By ne Spey J. Struik. Little, Brown, Bos- 


oS 


By PETER STONE 


ANKEE SCIENCE IN THE 

MAKING is the richest fabric 
that has yet been woven about 
the story of the development of 
science and technology ni Amer- 
ica. 

The volume is both chronologi- 
cal and encyclopedic. But it is 
more than a mere detailing of 
names, inventions and achieve- 
ments. It is filled with the sweat, 
blood and tears of early Amercia. 
Struik has created real sinewy 
muscle tissue in developing the 
story of the tremendous upsurge 
of science and technology in the 
first century of American inde- 
pendence, 

* e e 
4 bees author is a professor of 
mathematics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
and understands science not only 
as knowledge of the content of 
the individual professions and 
techniques; but also as “an in- 
sight into the ways in which they 
are related to the social structure, 
the cultural aspirations and the 

traditions of the age.” 

He relates how Eli Whitney’s 
cotton gin discarded rollers and 
substituted for them a cylinder 
with bent spikes sharpened to 
form hooks. Struik then ex- 
plains the ginning process. But 
this is not sufficient for this Marx- 
ist writer. He shows how a s0o- 
cial revolution was set into mo- 
tion by Whitney’s invention. 
Struik is deeply concerned (as 
was Whitney) with the formidable 
social implications that came to 
America as a result of this in- 
vention. He notes that “it re- 
established Nezro s!avery on a 
solid foundation and thoroughly 
discouraged manufacturing en- 
terprise in the South.” 

This book constantly repeats 
and proves the thesis that Amer- 
ican science only began to flourish 
after the oppressive hand of Brit- 
ish imperialism had been re- 
moved. Struik quotes Lenin that 
“the American Revolution was 


ing ... wars.” The historic rec- 
ord presented so clearly in this 
remarkable book shows that men 
like Tom Paine, Nathaniel 
Greene and others, began the 
organization of science and the 
establishing of manufacturers for 
“the happiness of mankind” at a 
time when the enemy was burning 
their towns and ravaging the 
countryside. 

R. STRUIK notes such ex- 

amples are also to be found 
in Holland of 1575, when Leyden 
University was established while 
the Spanish were still overruning 
the country; the French of 1795 
who founded the Ecole Polytech- 


nique when the republic was men- 


aced from all sides; and like the 
Russians of 1920 who began elec- 
trification in the midst of foreign 
invasion, 

The British Act of Parliament 
of 1750 had prohibited “the erec- 
tion of any mill or other engine 
for the splitting or rolling of iron, 
or any plating. forge to work with 
a tilt hammer or any furnace 
making steel.” The Revolution 
abolished such restrictions and 
colonial metal workers turned 
their attention to domestic manu- 
facture; to steel] products and iron 
bridges. 

Some industries, notably that of 
firearms developed during the 
war years. Then came improve- 
ment in the manufacture of nails 
and tacks; clocks and muskets. 
Eli Whitney again led the field of 
scientists and inventors. He 
brought mass production to the 
country by “substituting correct 
and effective operations of ma- 
chinery for that skill of an artist 
which is acquired only by long 
practice and experience.” He in- 
sisted on uniformity by standardi- 
zation of production. Whitney de- 
vised several machines for the 
mass production of guns. One bore 
the barrels; another shaped the 
stock and others made standard- 
ized parts for the arms hardware 
and tools of manufacture. This 
gave early America the idea of in- 
terchangeable parts in production. 
Struik calls this step, “a decisive 
blow to old-fashioned handicraft— 
necessary. for the industrial rev- 


DIRK J. STRUIK 


olution to succeed in the United 


States.” 
. ” os 


[HERE is ferment in this book 

—the feeling of an expanding 
nation. The story of early scien- 
tific development is the record of 
the Baldwin canals, the bridges 
of Paine, Howe and Truss and the 
roads and turnpikes that were 
cutting through the forests. It was 
necessary to break through to the 
other colonists with the new 
products. The turnpikes, towpaths 
and canals “opened up the back- 


woods country to markets, made . 


farming more profitable.” 
“Yankee science” never forgets 
that science is the tool of industry 
and always develops alongside the 
political and economic pattern 
that are shaping the country. 
The rapid expansion, the growth 
of industry, agriculture and navi- 
gation greatly increased the need 
for a deeper knowledge of the 
nature and resources of the na- 
tion. The various expeditions and 
the establishment of the Coast 
Surveys were all in ressponse to 
such needs. The Congressional 
resolution which established the 
scientific missions said “that com- 
merce might be benefited by sur- 
veying the coasts frequented by 
our hardy fishermen... and that 


new channels might be opened 
for commercial pursuits.” 


R* THE EARLY 19th Century 
the industrial revolution in 


' America was in full swing. Struik 


terms. the decade between 1830- 
90 “the years of the common man” 
and shows how all classes parti- 
cipated in the struggle for social 
emancipation. The American 
scene was occupied with the ideas 
of William Lloyd Garrison, Hor- 
ace Mann and the visionary utop- 
ians Of Brook Farms. The state 
and federal surveys had uncovered 
vast stores of mineral riches. In- 
terest was high in invention which 
could be used to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. Others wanted to 
know where to locate factories; 
how to construct machinery or a 
dam; how to improve the process 
for textile manufacture, 

The scientists were besieged 
from all sides and new organiza- 
tions, lyceums, public schools, so- 
cieties and research institutions 
sprang up all over the country. 
But it was not an audience that 
came merely to listen to discus- 
sions on the earth’s history; or 
Fourier’s socialism. They wanted 
to participate in the new scien- 
tific advance and share the op- 
portunities. 

The people poured into the lec- 
ture halis. The famed British geol- 
ogist Charles Lyell had as many as 
5,000 attend his talks and it 
amazed him that “persons of both 


‘sexes, of every station in society, 


from the most affluent and emi- 
nent to the humblest mechanics 
“came to hear him and “observed 
the utmost decorum.” Struik adds 
that this is an attitude reminiscent 
of some present-day visitors to the 
USSR,’ who have also been led to 
expect barbarism and meet an 
unexpected degree of civilization. 


—saUme says that the victory of 

the North over the South was 

the victory of modern industrial- 

ism over the slave-owning agri- 
cultural society. 

“The North was able to mobilize 

far greater forces of sclence and 


eng teeereng . +» Which was deci- 
sive. .. .” The manufacture of 


rifled cannons, the use of rail- 
roads, telegraph, photography, and 
the machine productjon of .shoes 
and uniforms were Northern de- 
velopments. “The South, even if it 
had possessed scientific and tech- 
nical talent to compete with the 
North, simply had no sufficient 
manufacturing facilities.” 

But Struik also notes the social 
failures of. developing capitalism. 
He presents a case history of 
Lowell, Mass., a city which has 
become a center of railroad, hy- 
draulic and textile engineering. 
The ruling circles-of the town in- 
vited the finest representatives of 
science and technology to develop 
their studies in this city, and the 
scientists created wonderful ma- 
chinery. 

But the absentee owners of the 
textile mills also wrote the first 
blacklists and yellow dog contracts 
against labor unions. ‘They en- 
couraged technical science, but the 
workers experienced, “misery, en- 
slavement and exploitation.” 


« e = 


_ chapter devoted to Science 

and Religion is an excellent 
example of how Striuk shows the 
inter-relationship between scciol- 
ogy and scientific fact. In the 
early 19th century only a few 
daring radicals expressed some 
doubt concerning the biblical ver- 
sion of creation. The attack on 
science threatened the very exict- 
ence of scientific institutions and 
the jobs held by the proponent¥ 
of such views. Every fact had to 
be buttressed with the op‘nion 
that it came after the heaveny 
act. Darwinian theories were f-- 
cepted because its prono-e ’s . 
never attacked funcar@enf:’ t. 
doctrines; and theology tired fo 
adjust itself to modern scene. 
Struik dc-plores the fzct thet t e 
scientist often took little inter- 
est in the more general end 
philosonhical implications cf his 
worker.” 

This is the finest essay that 
has yet appeared on Ameri-en 
science. It is brilliant historical 
confirmation of the Marxist con- 
cept that science can only be un- 
derstood ss_an intecral part of 
constantly changing societv. 


Music: 


The Art Of 
Program-Making 


By O. V. CLYDE 

of ee experiences of this review- 

er at recent concerts of the 
Little Orchestra Society raise. this 
question: “What is an interesting 
program?” Thomas K. Scherman, 
the conductor of this new musical 
organization, has embarked on 
the valuable enterprise of break- 
ing out of the routine of program 
making. His programs announce 
new works and the revival of 
rarely heard old works. His con- 
certs are crowded. There is an 
atmosphere of excited anticipation 
as one goes to each one. Yet, 
somehow, the dividends of musi- 
cal experience do not seem to be 
as great as one had expected. 
Why? Is it because the perform- 
ances are not imaginative and 
skillful? This is not the reason, 
since the orchestra plays capably 
and with enthusiasm. What then 
is the reason for the failure of 
these concerts to strike fire every 
_ time? 


hed MY opinion, these concerts 
show that the art of welding 
programs } of genuine musical 
audacity and interest does not 
consist merely in the revival of 
unheard ‘works or the perform- 
ance of new ones, There is no 
doubt that such a procedure by 
itself automatically strikes down 
some of the cobwebs which hang 
thickly over program making in 
our leading concert halls these 
days. But such a procedure does 
not guarantee in advance that 
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the listener will come away en- 
riched with memorable musical 
pleasurer and insights. The Little 
Orchestra Society has let us hear 
for the first time symphonies and 
concertos by Sammartini, Spohr, 
arias by Max Bruch and Felix 
Mendelssohn, Our curiosity was 
naturally aroused. But after our 
curiosity was satisfied we found 
that our appetites had not been 
appeased. We had merely dis- 
covered that the oblivion into 
which this music had fallen was 
not altogether undeserved. We 
had been educated by the ex- 
perience, but we had not added 
to our store of music to live by. 
a . * > 

6 be we secret, therefore, of good 

program-making (aside, of 
course, from the repetition of 
our known masterpieces) would 
seem to lie in searching out those 
works of the past which continue 
to have musical validity for us 
now, which have more than an 
antiquarian interest. This means 
a search not merely among the 
half-forgotten composers but also 
among the unplayed works of the 
masters. I would say that the real 
gold mine of rarely heard music 
is to be found in coinposers like 
Handel, Berlioz, Moussorgsky, 
Mozart, the English school of the 
16th Century, Italian song, folk 
music, and American jazz. And, 
of course, whatever contemporary, 
unheard writers the conductor 
can find or commission. I am 
looking forward to hearing a new 


Around the Dial: 


20th Century Ghosts 
Haunt Quiz Programs 


By BOB LAUTER 


NEW GROUP of people has 

arisen in the United States 

in the past 10 years. They are 

ghosts, and they spend much of 

their lives haunting the quiz pro- 
grams. 

Perhaps many of these ghosts 


have been recruited from among 


those who nmever missed a day 
at the track—and never bet more 
than $2 in any one day. I once 
remember having met a woman 
who passed her spare time at 
funerals—anybody’s, anywhere. A 
knowledge of the deceased was 
no prerequisite for her enjoyment 
of the ceremony. She has prob- 
ably switched to the quiz show. 

I think there is a touch of the 
tragic in those who must fill their 
lives by chasing the peculiarly 
elusive rainbow of the quiz show. 
Some are timid, some are bold, 
some are wise, and some are 
otherwise. 

Recently I tuned in on WMCA’s 
Shoot the Works. A professional 


violin concerto by Sol Kaplan, 
whose name is new to me. Could 
I also hear some new Soviet mu- 
sic, jazz. pianists like Pete John- 
son and Meade Lewis, Italian 
arias, Neapolitan 
Handel operas, and such like? I 
am grateful for what we are get- 
ting. But I want more. 


folk songs, 


quiz-show attender was among 
the contestants. The emcee ask- 
ed the usual question about her 
occupation. 

“T’m a time-killer,” she answer- 
ed. She explained that her en- 
tire life is taken up in visiting 
in the afternoons, and going to 
quiz shows in the evenings. 


She was a realist, with just a 
touch of the cynic about her. The 
emcee asked what she thought 
were her chances on Shoot the 
Works, Her answer was refresh- 
ingly direct. “Your intelligence,” 
she said, “has very little to do 
with how you do on this show.” 

If that startled the emcee for 
a moment, I think she gave him 
an even severer jolt a few mo- 
ments later when she remarked 
that she had been on shows that 
were a lot more generous than 
Shoot the Works. 

This contestant had hung 
around the Shoot the Works pro- 
gramr for four years before be- 
ing called before the microphone. 


She won—if I remember correct- 
ly—about six or eight dollars. 
This is definitely below union 
standards for four years’ work. 

Another contestant on this show 
identified the nationality of the 
fictional detective, Mr. Moto, as 
Chinese. 

The emcee said blandly, “Chi- 


nese, or Japanese, we will accept 
it!” 

One nation or another, what's 
the difference between friends, 
or on quiz programs? 
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BS is planning to do away with 

the usual summer replace- 
ment headaches when the top 
stars go vacationing. The net- 
work has announced that it will 
now re-use, during the summer 
months, specific programs which 
they believe have proved of un- 
usual merit. These will be broad- 
cast during the winter, and re- 
corded for use during the sume- 
mer. . 
CBS claims that the new policy 
makes it possible to give “greater 
significance to many meritorious 
programs and recapture the 
superb performances of the great 
stars of the day.” It will also 
make it possible for stars to have 
their vacations “and still be h-ard 
at their accustomed hours by the 
devoted and loyal following they 
have acquired.” 

This sounds nice, but me, I’m 
from Missouri (not Independence). 
I think this plan will also make 
it possible for CBS to do a whale 
of a lot of retrenching, fill in 
much summer time practically 
for free, and end summer em- 


ployment possibilities for many 
radio workers who need it. 
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Ted 
Tinsley 
Says ecee 


RCH FARCH called his 
son, Cicero Farch, into 
the room for a man-to-man 
talk. Cicero, a thin lad with 


a delicate face and big feet, 
obeyed his father’s call. 

“My boy,” said Arch, after 
Cicero had seated himself, “I 
think there-are certain facts you 
should know about.” 

“But, pop,” said Cicero, “I know 
all about those thinss. After all, 
I’m about to graduate high 
school.” 

“You misunders:and me,” said 
Arch. “I want to talk to you 
about success, and about your fu- 
ture now that you are graduating 
high school. Tell m2, have you 
given much thought to what you 
want to do?” 

Cicero Farch frowned. “I have, 
pop, but my mind isn’t made up 
yet. I would like to play third 
base, or be an atomic scientist, or 
establish a national dog-walking 
service.” 

ARCH nodded. “Worthy am- 

bition, my boy,” he said. “But 
we must face facts. Your talents 
are limited. You have little to 
recommend you excopt your love 
for the dollar. There is only one 
sure way for you to make your 
fortune.” 

“And what is that, pop?” 

“You must. jc:n ta2 Communist 
Party as soon as you graduate.” 

“The Communist Party, pop! 
But I belfeve in capitalism-” 

Arch patted his son’s knee, and 
Smiled confidently. “Take my ad- 
vice, Cicero. Your future is my 
only concern. You must join the 
Communist Parvy. You will be 
asked to'study and to work hard. 
Do both. You wiil never be 
bright, but, if you are devoted, 
if you carry out your assignments, 
if you demonstrate your loyalty, 
they will make ycu at home. They 
are peculiar peopl>. They will 
think that even if Cicero Farch is 
no genius, he is not afraid of hard 
work. It is not a party of 
geniuses, but of hard-working 
people.” 

Cicero Farch sizhed, “I’d sooner 


play third base, pop,” he said. “I — 


don’t see how I’m going to make 
much money being a Commu- 
nist.” 

“Wait!” commanded = Farch. 
“Once you have been in the Party 
@ few years, you are a made 
man!” 

“How come?” 

“It’s easy. You go to the FBI 
and to the Un-American Com- 
mittee, and ocr yourzelf as a 
witness in grand jury invesiza- 
tions, force-and-violence trials, 
deportation cases and Taft-Hart- 
ley cases. Presto! You are a 
man with a glorious future. You 
can be in the papers every day. 
You can write articles for all the 
national magazines, and you won’t 
even have to do the writing your- 
self. You can preach sermons in 
Some churches. You can become 
@ syndicated columnist. You can 
publish books and get your pic- 
ture in Life magazine. You can 
appear on radio debates and for- 
ums. People will interview you 
and quote your opinions every 
day. And you can do all this with 
your own peculiar lack of brains, 
talent or ethics! Cicero, my boy, 
the career I have outlined is abso- 
lutely fool-proof! Why, even a 
second-rate stolpigecn gets $25 a 
day!” 
| Beeese FARCH arose, his eyes 

gleaming. “A wonderful plan, 
pop,” he said. “My future is as- 
~~sured. The hell with third base.” 

“Right,” said Arch, pleased that 
he had convinced the lad. 

“But, pop,” as'ed Cicero, “will I 
have any frienid3?” 

“Friends!” exclaimed ‘Farch. 
“Remember, my boy, you can't 
have everything.” 
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esses REG’LAR FELLERS—More Genteel 


THE WORLD AT ITS WORST 


= 


TE DREAD MOMENT AT THE END 
OF A SMALL DINNER PARTY, WHEN 
EVERYBODY WANS 10 €0 HOME BUT THINKS 
1 5 SOMEBODY ELSE'S PLACE 10 BE THE FIRST ® START, 
AND NOBODY CAN THINK OF ANYTHING MORE 10 SAY AND EVERYBODY’ 
WONDERS WHETHER THE EVENING WILL EVER COME 1 AN END 


(Retessed ty The Bell @ynéicate tee) 


—By Len Kleis 


-— 


Yin GiIL—A Real Holdup 


t 


TO DiSI'T= GRATE 
YOU WITH MY 
INTER-PLANCIARY 
RADIO-ACTIVE 
SUPER C=ATH- 


SUPER DEATH-Ray 
FOR oF 


Adventures 
of Ejichard 


By Michael Siavger 


GRNOCOK AND BUGS have opened “No, I'll give you two Gene Autry’s 
a second-hand comie book store for three Red Ryders,” Scoopy pro- 

located on an egg box. Old comic posed. 

books sell for 5 cents, very, very old “Nothing doing,” Bugs said, “Red 

books sell for three cents and comic Ryder has a Indian in it, it’s worth 

books with more than five pages more than Gene Autry.” 

torr. out can be purchased for one 

cent. _ he’s it. the movies. Red Ryder is 

Scoopy who refuses to be & CUS- a1.9 a dead cowboy,” Scoopy coun- 
tomer because he’s saving comic tered. 
books to open another store “across _., 
the street” was discussing a poten- all ra! y ee fos or aps saa 
tial business deal with Shnook. “You 20d t a hI - ot re ; 
have some Tim Tyler's?” he asked. | ee a 
“Pll give you one Roy Rogers for ““"8°4. 
five Tim Tylers.” | The kids looked menacingly across 

Bugs, who is more astute about the the “counter.” “Waitll I open my 
exchange value of his commodity, store,” Scoopy said, “I’m going to 
shrieked. “One Roy for five Tims! 5¢l! cowboy comics for two cents— 
You're a crook.” and brand new too.” 

“I'll crook you in the nose,” Shnook and Bugs were alarmed. 
Scoopy warned. “Roy Rogers is alive “How about you chippirg in your 
but Tim Tyler is dead. So one real jokes. You'll be a partner.” 
cowboy is worth five dead ones, ain’t Over dinner with the huge stack 
it?” of comics piled on the floor, Scoopy 

“I don’t care if Rogers is dead or was too excited to eat. “Sit down 
alive, my Tims are new comics. I'll and eat,” I ordered him. 
make it even, one for one,” Bugs “Better talk nice, dad,” he replied, 
suggested... . ' “T’m in business,” aii 


“But Gene Autry is a real man, 


BY BARNARD RUBIN 


i Nous giant Prudential Insurance Company asks all pros- 
pective policy holders whether or no! ‘hey drink alco- 
holic beverages. = en 
The purpose of the question is to F 
give the outfit a lead as to whether the 
insurance seekers is a victim of alcohol- 
ism—a drunk. 
If so, Prudential’s policy is to ex- 
clude the victim from insurance pro- 
tection. 
The irony in the situation is that 
Prudential, according to their own an- 
nual financial statement owns several 
million dollars of Seagram (whiskey) 
stock and reaps fat dividends therefrom... . 
* * * 


STRETCHING IT 


Ted Cott tells it about Frank Black, the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s musical director. 


Black was leading a group of musicians in a concert of favorite 
tunes when all the lights in the studio suddenly went out. 


Knowing, of course, that the show had to go on, he quickly in- 
structed the orchestra to play The Stars and Siripes Forever—which, 
with The Star Spangled Banner, is probably the only piece most or- 
chestras can play at any time without printed music. 


There were 10 minutes left for the broadcast and the orchestra 
played the song over and over. 

Thirty seconds before sign-off time, the announcer switched on 
his mike and said, “Frank Elack and the orchestra have played The 
Stars and Stripes (slight pause) FOREVER.” ... 


SABOTAGE 


Only a short while back, before the recent Hollywood economy 
wave, when every prod:'cer could openly afford to be a ciuaracter, there 
was one who resolved to fiim the life story of Napolecn in a truly 
spectacular way. 

Everything was te be on a grand scale. 


Presently, the castirg director began interviewing actors to play 
he title role. He sorted out the most promising 2nd sent them in, 
one by one, to the producer, 


After he had talked to the whole lot, the producer, disappointed 
end somewhat hot unccr te collar, summoned tre castins director, 


“I just don’t undersiand it,” said the exasperated bz shot. “Mere 
we are making big plans—a truly gi;antic pictcre—and you're send- 
ing me positively the shortest aciers in Hollywood!” ... 


. . 7 
THE ISSUE 


State Representative R. E. (“Peppy”) Blount, of the Texas legis- 
lature, once, increditiy enough, proposed the following resolution te 
that august body of law makers. 

The actual text: 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of the 50th Legislature 
that the outside world is polluted and corrupted with sin of every type 
and character, and whereas it is a constant threat to the basic funda- 
mentals of society, the home, church and school, and whereas the 
characters of the 50th Legislature should always be held in high es- 
teem and beyond the apprcach of those who advocate evil of all kinds; 
therefore, be it resolved that the House of Representatives go on record 
as being bitterly opposed to all shapes, forms and types of sin.” 

The harassed House voted down the Blount resolution. 

But there was quite a stir when the honorable colleagues realized 
they had gone on record as favoring sin. ... 


* . . 
IT’S A WISE... 


Many of the GIs who were there during the war remember stories 
about the humor of the British people. 

In one small town not too far outside a busy seaport, the main 
street was definitely a danzer area as big American trucks roared 
down it at high speed on their way to the Army camp on the other 
side of town. 

The mayor posted several signs requesting a reduction of speed 
upon entering the village outskirts, but they had no noticeable effect. . 

Then he took them all down and put up twe big signs, ene at 
each entrance te the town. 

Afterwards, traffic purred along the main thoroughfare, hardly 
raising the dust. 

Perhaps it was the effect of the signs, for on them were printed 
these words: 

PLEASE YANKS 
DRIVE SLOWLY 

The child playing in 
the street may be yours! 
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By Harry Raymond | 
U. S. District Judge Harold R. Medina yesterday | 
reluctantly adjourned the trial of the 12 Communist lead- | 
: ers, schetbuled to open Monday. He said he would ‘set a 
new trial date later. : 
The postponement was granted after two court- | 
appointed physicians certified that the heart ailment of | 
Communist Party chairman William Z. Foster made it 
“inadvisable,” “undesirable” and “hazardous” for him to 
be subjected to the strain of a long trial at this time. | 
Defense counsel had asked for a 90-day postpdne- | 
ment because: 
® The defense had not sufficient time to prepare the 
volume of evidence necessary for the trial, which might 
last months, 
® The state of anti-Communist hysteria in America 
today would bar a fair and impartial trial. 
® It would be hazardous for Foster to appear. 


Scores were hurt and ~ 
COPS FIRE AT PARIS VETS: OSErt Gas & Humber were arrested when Judge Medina, charged by the defense with expressing 


police fired at a parade of 25,000 war veterans and 
former Resistance fighters on the Champs Elysee in Paris. They were marching to the prejudice against the defendants, ignored the first two 
points in the motion for adjournment. But, considering | 


Arch of Triumph to honor their dead. Barricades were raised on the wide avenue after % : 
the police attack. The marchers, carrying peace banners, were slugged for 20 minutes. the third point, he said: “I must say it would not be fair 
| to force the defendants to go on without Mr. Foster. 


SUGGESTS 15-DAY STAY 


: ® At one point in the proceedings, however, Judge 
as ods OC r { £ qj a Medina stated he believed a 15-day continuance would be 
6. sufficient, 


The judge, at the time, had before him two affidavits - 

—See P age 7 from physicians he had appointed to examine Foster and | 
a statement by Dr. Louis Finger, Foster’s private physi- | 

cian, that the rigors of a trial for a considerable period | 


estions and Answers on the Ae a Geey Meahaai vk New York Hospital, suits 


appointed specialist, said in his written statement he had 


ons by E De examined Foster and found him suffering from a serious 
a: ugene nt Is. ahs oe condition...He wrote: 
G42 " ~~ ad ; 


tte on = IS Tor “I believe, in» view of -his age: and the findings. mene 1 
Apleed ade ‘Sager “ee aRb ads | | pated} 444 tag haa w a oe 4 vdeo beast 698 2849 8s iz) (Continued on Page 6) 
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East Coast Docker 
Strike Called by ILA 


By Art Shields 


A general longshore strike along the whole Atlantic Coast was officially called by 
Joseph Ryan, AFL longshore president, Friday as he admitted defeat for his plan to 


keep the men at work with a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase. 
—@hour or two after the Association® 


-|“very good” three days ago. 


of American Railroads had ordered 
an embargo on freight to the ports 
of New York and Boston destined 
for export. Accumulation of freight 


Jat railroad terminals made the or- 


der necessary. 

Ryan admitted to reporters Fri- 
day that the rank and file Atlan- 
tic coast longshoremen had “over- 
whelmingly” rejected his 10-cent 
contract, which he pronounced 


“Nothing can change” this situ- 
ation, Ryan conceded, as he an- 
nounced that the tabulation of bal- 
lots, cast before the strike, had been 
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The general strike call brings 
more than 10,000 more longshore- 
men in Baltimore and Virginia ports 
and elsewhere into the biggest mari- 


fT time workers’ struggle in American 


Soe a = 
See! 


Pe ea 

FILM ACTRESS Nancy Valen: 
tine told ‘reporters in Hollywood, 
that she expects to marry Omar 
Dejanny, Transjordan’s United 
Nations representative. 


history. 
100,000, OUT 

The strike caused Mayor O’Dwyer 
to cut short his California vacation. 
He will return Sunday. 

Nearly 80,000 longshoremen are 
now taking part in the twin Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coast dock strikes. 
Twenty thousand of these are 


Flows 


By Bernard Burton 
It was a stormy meeting Thursday night at St. Nicholas 


Arena where 5,000 members 


Union Beer 


Again 


of the CIO United Brewery 


Workers ratified an agreement which met the demands of 


the four-week rank and file strike. © 


But the tempest broke not over the 
settlement, but over the heads of 
officials and representatives of the 
international union. 


For most of the men, who had 
won a strike under tremendous 
handicaps, the agreement repre- 
sented a full victory against the 
members of the Brewers Board of 
Trade. But they saw it as only a 
partial defeat of the international 
officials who had enacted the speed- 
up which caused the strike and 
then had attempted to break the 
walkout. 

SEEK ACCOUNTING 

The men had fought a two-front 
battl®—against the employers and 
against their own top officials. In 
the last week of the strike the in- 
ternational decided to support their 
demands, after it had been com- 
pletely and unmistakably rebuffed 
by the members, The men now 
wanted an accounting from these 
officers. 

The new agreement, which was 
adopted overwhelmingly, provided 
for elimination of the speedup and 
the penalties for inability to keep 
up. It called for the reinstate- 
ment of all strikers, including those 
who had been laid off under the 


Point 


— 


penalties of the speedup formula. 
These were the only demands of the 
strike. 

Only question which resulted in 
@ prolonged discussion was the pro- 
vision for arbitration. The men 
were fearful that the arbitrator, 
who was designated as Theodore 
W. Kheel, city labor. relations di- 
rector, might have the power to re- 
instate the speedup. But this was 
cleared up by Kheel himself, as 
well as ty Paul O'Dwyer, counsel 
for the rank and file. 


The speedup clause was out and 
not subject to arbitration, they in- 
‘dicated. Furthermore, it was pointed 
out, a decision was to be rendered 
by Jam 15, 1949. Ten weeks later, 
on April 1, the entire contract would 
expire, and with the men having 
felt their fighting oats, it was ex- 
tremely unlikely that any adverse 
decisiong would be handed down. 
OFFICIALS BOOED 


But it appeared to reporters that 
approval of the settlement would 
have been voted in much less time 
thar: the three hours of the meet- 
ing—had it not been for the pres- 
ence of the international officers 
‘whose very appearance caused a re- 
| - (Continued on Page 6) 


of Order 


The strike call came an 


striking under the CIO barner on 
the west coast. 

More than 20,000 striking West 
Coast seamen bring the total num- 
ber of striking maritime workers in 
the United Stateg to the 100,000 
mark. The West Coast strikes be- 
gan Sept. 2. 

The general strike order will also 
bring out two or three thousand 
men who have been working in 


tsmall north and central Atlantic 


ports that had not yet joined the 
strike. The order is expected also to 
bring out several hundred ILA 
coal trimmers in Boston, who un- 
load the big colliers bringing coal 
up from Virginia ports. 

Ryan's intervention in the Strike. 
which he had strongly opposed, 
came as the men were eagerly read- 
ing rank and file strike leaflets 
and beginning to get together on 
their demands. 


ASK 50-CENT RAISE 


These demands included the 50- 
cents an hour increase, which the 
ILA leaders had officially presented, 
then dropped. 

The demands also call for a 2,240 
pound limit (the west coast limit) 
on the slingloads that men load 
and-unload at a frenzied pace. 
Many East Coast dock workers have 
been crippled while trying to handle 
slingloads of two tons or more. 

A demand to limit the time-wast- 
ing “shape-ups” on the docks, when 
the men assemble for hiring, to one 
“shape” a ship is also being em- 
phatically urged. 

Ryan opposes all these demands. 
He also opposes the men’s demands 
for payment of time and a half 
overtime rates after 40 hours work 
a week. Such payments were re- 
cently sanctioned by a U. 8. Supreme 
Court “back pay” for longshoremen 
decision. 

Many rank and filers were warn- 
ing their fellows yesterday of the 
danger that Ryan would sell out the 
Strike without winning these basic 
demands. 


WITHDRAWS STATEMENT 
Ryan said at one time yesterday 


> 


ident Truman for the strikers. But 
he later withdrew that statement. 
He had herely been told by the U. 8. 
Mediation Service that it had a 
“solution” for the strike, he declared. 


A National Maritime Union pledge 
to the longshoremen to sail no ships 
during the strike, and to refuse to 
get up steam for cargo machinery 
or to handle any passengers’ bag- 
gage, was distributed to ships’ crews 
yesterday. ’ 
| A big NMU membership meeting, 
by Overwhelming vote, had instruct- 
ed Port Agent Drummord to issue 
a leafiet to crews, setting forth 
these decisions. Drummond, a 
lieutenant of NMU president Joseph 
Curran, refused to carry out the 
members’ instructions. Rank and 
filers then issued the leaflet with 
the pledges, and distributed it 
themselves, 


By ALAN MAX 


a 


J. Parnell Thomas Investigates J. Parnell Thomas 


Mr. Thomas: Now, Mr. Thomas, accord- 
ing to these documents, you are accused Mr. Thomas: Every question. 
, of padding your payroll and defrauding 


the government. 


Answer the question! 


gates 


Mr. Thomas: 


What question? | 
Do you 


think you can select the questions you 


are to answer? 


Mr. Thomas: 
‘Mr. Thomas: 
Mr. Thomas: 


| 
Answer yes or no! 
Yes or no what? 


that he had a message from Pres-. 


QUESTIONS AND 


ANSWERS ON 
THE ELECTIONS 


By EUGENE DENNIS 
General Secretary of the Communist Party 


oo SOME FACTS: (1) The 1948 election was the 
closest in 32 years, and the total vote was the 
smallest since 1932. Nearly complete returns, as of 
Nov. 6, give Truman 23,386,093 popular votes; Dewey, 
21,368,871; Wallace, 1,116,390, and Thurmond, 
1,006,363. 
(2) Truman’s popular vote fell more than 2,000,000 

below Roosevelt’s popular vote in 1944, 
In the three key states of Ohio, Illinois 
and California, Truman nosed out 
Dewey by a narrow total margin of 
88,883 votes. A slight shift of votes 
in these states would have swung the 
election to Dewey. 

(3) There was a large stay-away 
vote. Of an estimated 95 million 
eligible voters, some 35 to 37 million 
failed to register, and roughly one- 
third of the registered voters stayed 
away from the polls. In New York alone, approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 who registered did not vote. 


(4) Neither the Democrats nor the GOP emerged 


‘aS a majority party. Truman and the Democrats re- 


ceived about 20 percent of the eligible vote, 25 percent 
of the registered vote and 49 percent of the total 
vote cast. 

(5) There was no Truman landslide. The Presi- 
dent’s vote trailed the combined votes cast for Demo- 
cratic governors, senators, congressmen, etc. In a 
number of states, the congressional and state slate 
carried Truman. For example, the President ran about 
400,000 votes behind Adlai Stevenson and Paul 
Douglas in Illinois where the Democrats carried the 
state. In Pennsylvania, where the Democrats picked 
up over a score of congressional seats, Dewey carried 
the state. In Ohio, 301,045 voters refused to support 
either presidential candidate. In that state, Truman 
squeaked through with a margin of only 18,415 votes, 
whereas Frank Lausche, the Democratic candidate for 
governor, received a majority of 216,556. 

(6) In the Congress, the Democrats won an un- 
stable numerical majority, gaining nine seats in the 
Senate and 77 seats in the House. The Democrats also 
won a dozen gubernatorial contests and now control 
the governorships in 29 states. 

. 2 . 


WHAT IS THE GENERAL significance of the 
election results? 

The voters delivered a partial—yet important— 
electoral rebuff and setback to some of the most openly 
reactionary forces gathered around the GOP and 
identified publicly with Hearst and Col. McCormick, 
with the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce. The 
voters returned an administration which promised 
extensive social reforms but which continues to be 
controlled by the Wall Street monopolists and com- 
mitted to the bipartisan imperialist policy and war 
program. - 

The people condemned inflation and the Dixiecrats 
and repudiated the Taft-Hartleyites and the GOP- 
dominated 80th Congress. They elected a Democratic 
congressional majority composed of a number of pro- 
gressives, as well as a group of Social-Democrats, a 
sizable bloc of “pro-labor”’ northern machine wheel- 
horses, and southern Bourbons. They reelected to Con- 
gress that outstanding progressive, Vito Marcantonio. 

In this election, the masses rejected what they 
regard as the party of extreme reaction, of Big Busi- 
ness. Acting largely. within the framework of the 
two-party system, they expressed, even if in a dis- 
torted way, their continuing adherence to the New 
Deal and ‘the Roosevelt tradition. 

They voted to repeal the Taft-Hartley law, to 
curb inflation, to solve the housing problem and t: 
secure the civil rights of the Negro people. While they 
did not directly repudiate the Marshall Plan, the Tru- 
man Doctrine and the armament program, the masses 
did register their expectation and hope that U.S. 
foreign policy toward Israel would change and that 
a friendly settlement with the Soviet Union would be 
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THE BODY of Theresa Cathe- 
rine Foster (above), 18, of Gree- 
ley, Colo., was found on the snow- 
covered bank of a frozen stream 
nine miles south of Boulder, 
Colo., by two hunters, The pretty 
University of Colorado co-ed had 
been bludgeoned to death. Her 
slayer’s tracks were covered by 
snow. 


Hogan Says 0'D 
‘Bought’ Quill 
With Checkoff 


By Robert Friedman 

Austin Hogan, president of Trans- 
port Workers Local 100, charged 
that TWU president Michael J. 
Quill got a dues checkoff agree- 
ment from Mayor O’Dwyer as “a 
bribe to turn this union into a 
- company union.” Hogan, suspended 
with two other Local 100 officers 
‘by the rightwing Quill-Faber ma- 
chine, made the accusation in a 
bill of particular which he pre- 
sented Friday to a TWU_ interna- 
tional executive board committee 
hearing charges of strikebreaking 
levelled against Quill. 

The committee met at Hotel Lin- 
coln under acting chairman Frank 
Sheean, Local 101 secretary-treas- 
urer. On Monday, the TWU board 
will hear the report of another com- 
mittee probing fraud in a recent 
union referendum, and charges of 
embezzlement of union funds by 
Local 100 secretary-treasurer Gus- 
tav Faber, and an appeal by Hogan 
on the Local 100 suspensions. 

In a comment later on the an- 
nouncement that Third Avenue 
Transit will make a $40 part pay- 
ment on retroactive pay, Hogan de- 
clared: 

. payment, small as it is, 
came through as a result of the 
two-day bus strike of 4,000 Third 
Avenue busmen. If Mr. Quill had 
not broken the strike they would 
have received the full $500 in retro- 
active pay due them since October 
1947, instead of Quill’s miserable $40 
crumb.” 

- Hogan told the committee: 

“Bluntly stated, the difference was 
and remains this. Quill believes in 
working together with transit em- 
ployers even if this means sacrific- 
ing the economic demands of the 
workers, while McMahon, Santo and 
I believe that TWU should continue 
and not depart from the time-tested, 
battle-tested traditions of the union, 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Marshall Raps Peace T 


lkss 


Denies U.S. Will Send Mission 


PARIS.—Secretary of State George C. Marshall said Friday that reports of a direct talk between Presi- 
dent Truman and Premier Joseph Stalin of Russia grew out of a very dangerous Soviet peace offensive. 
He denied emphatically that the United States was considering any peace mission to Moscow. On the con- 


An Editorial 


ECRETARY MARSHALL has stepped 
in again to stifle the possibility of 


direct peace talks with the Soviet Union. 
' Marshall is clearly dismayed by the 
idea of “peace breaking out.” 


a peace mission to Moscow. Truman easily 
agreed because Truman agrees with the 
goal of a war economy and leads the prep- 


arations for World War III. 

The leadership of the bipartisan pro-war con- 
spiracy in Washington is appalled that the idea 
of peace has gained strength since the voters took 
Truman’s peace promises at his word. Sen. Van- 
denberg warns the Soviet Union that nothing has 
changed in the bipartisan drive for war, and he 
is right about the banker-generals in the Truman 
Administration and the GOP. But he is not right 
about the American people. 

The people demand peace, They see no reason 
for war. : 

Secretary Marshall brands any peace talks as 
“dangerous.” Dangerous in what way? To whom? 

Which is really dangerous to the United States 
—U.S.-British decision announced two days ago 
to return the war industries of the Ruhr to the 
Nazi industrialists? Or the Soviet proffer of péace, 
Four-Power control of the Ruhr, and the with- 
drawal of all occupation forces after a peace 
treaty is signed? 

Fen 


He and 
Dulles vetoed the vote-grabbing plan an- 
nounced by President Truman regarding 


America Wants Peace Talks 


Which is more dangerous to the people of 
the United States—the bipartisan piling up of 
atom bombs, Washington refusal to ban atomic 
war, its refusal to cancel the illegal Western Ger- 
man state, or the Soviet Union’s offer to settle the 
Berlin crisis on the basis of mutual concessions? 


There is not a single truly American interest 
that is in “danger” because of peace. 

It is the old appeasers like Dulles, the old 
Munichmen, the pro-Nazi, pro-Hirohito cliques 
who today have the gall to tell the American peo- 
ple that to negotiate a peace with our war ally 
is “appeasement.” 

To make peace with the Soviet Union merely 
requires that we give up the plan for war, that 
we agree to de-Nazify Germany, that we give up 
our policy of rearming German fascism. Are these 
hostile to the interests of the American people? 
The rea! appeasement today is in the rearming 
of Germany and Japan. Is it appeasement to 
permit the Soviet people and their friends to build 
peaceful societies? 

The desperate fear of peace comes only from 
those interests who profit from war—from the 
munitions makers. It comes from the Wall Street 
banker-industrialists who are staking their future 
profits on gigantic war contracts. 

The desire for peace is sweeping the world! 
It scares the men who dream of profitable war 
and world empire. But the American people share 
this deep desire for peace. The war-makers can 
be stopped. Peace is not “dangerous.” It is the 
hope of decent mankind. We urge every peace- 
loving citizen to insist on an end to the criminal 
“cold war” and on real peace talks, 


_J 


By Rob Hall 


Chiang’s hard-pressed army. 

An Associated Press dispatch 
from Bremerton, Wash., said a 
Navy ship sailed from that port 
Thursday. carrying 1,800 tons of 
30 and .45 caliber ammunition and 
42 P-47 fighter planes, all destined 
for China. A spokesman for the 
National Military Establishment, 
queried on this report, made no 
comment, stating the department 
was checking. 


The State Department would 
make no comment, either, on the 
reported sailing of ammunition 
ships or on the demand of Sen. 
Styles Bridges (R-NH) for a special 
session. . 

Bridges’ move coincided with the 
disclosure that Chinese Ambassador 


Wellington Koo called on acting 


300 PICKET FRANCO CONSUL 
TO HALT EXECUTION OF 13 


Three hundred’ persons’ picketed 
the Spanish Consulate at 53 St. and 
Madison Ave. Friday to demand 
that the execution of 13 Spanish 
anti-fascists ordered for the next 
iwo weeks, be halted. The demon- 
stration, sponsored by the Joint 
Anti-Fascist' Refugee Committee, 
lasted from 5 to 6 p.m., Friday. 
The spirited demonstrators car- 


wrinico”y “No Loatiy” to “Fratio 


Spain” and “Send Jim Farley Back 
to Franco.” 

The picket line protested the pre- 
election interview with Vice Presi- 
dent-elect Barkley, released this 
week in Madrid, in which the Tru- 
man running mate urged friendlier 
relations between Franco and the 
U. 8. 


State Dep’t Mum on Report 
Arms Rushed to Chiang 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman at his vacation cottage in Key West has de- 
clined to say yes or no to a Republican proposal for a special session of-Congress to rush 


aid to Chiang Kai-shek, but reports indicated that the National Military Establishment 
was already stepping up aid fors 


trary, he said, the United 
States will continue its air- 
lift supply of Berlin, press its 
European Recovery Program, 


proceed with the North At- 
lantic Arms: Pact and develop its 
ald to fascist Greece. 


Marshall said he has not talked 
with Presidertt Truman about re- 
tiring from the Cabinet: He said 
he was on record as desiring to re- 
tire to private life when he could. 
He will make no further statement, 
he said, until he returns to Wash- 
ington and talks to the President, 
according to United Press reports, 


Marshall made his statemert at a 

most unusual press conference. He 
gave an almost global review of 
America’s strategy against Russia. 
But he said his remarks were off the 
record. They were to be attributed 
to “very high Western Power 
sources.” : 
But this evening, the United States 
delegation to the UN made public 
remarks to be attributed directly to 
Marshall. 


RAPS PEACE OVERTURES 


Marshall charged that all the 
“peace mission” overtures in the 


press were intended only to weaken 
the position of the United States. 


Marshall was asked to give hig 
reaction to the recent discussions 
in newspapers of a poSsible Truman- 
Stalin meeting. 

There has been no discussion 
other than in the press of any mis- 
sion to Moscow, Marshall said. 


He was asked for his interpreta- 
tion of “the apparent move in Mose 
cow to give the impression that talks 
between Mr. Truman and Stalin 
would be welcome.” 


This, Marshall said, is what could 
be characterized as one of those 
propaganda peace efforts which are 
very dangerous. 

As regards Palestine, Marshall did 
not reaffirm his statement of last 
September that the United States 
would support the Bernadotte Peace 


plan for an Arab-Jewish settlement, 


Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett 
Thursday to deliver an urgent plea 
for immediate American help. 


According to one source here, the 
State Department is divided on the 
wisdom of sending arms to Chiang. 
Those opposed believe the anni- 
hilation of the Kuomintang forces 
is now inevitable. They put little 
stock in Nanking’s claims of vic- 
tories because their information 
indicates that there is no front 
remaining in China. American 
arms would either be wasted or, in 
their opinion worse, fall into the 
hands of the triumphing liberation 
army. 

Other State Department officials, 
however, urge large scale shipment 
of arms, regardless of the risk, 
SHIP ARMS 


The Army and Navy, according 
to these sources, are not engaging 
in policy discussions but are going 
ahead with whatever ammunition 
and supplies they can put their 
hands on. 


Sen. Bridges announced that he 
has called a meeting of his Con- 
gressional watchdog committees on 
U. &. aid for Dec. 2, to consider 
the situation both in China and 
Europe. In urging Truman to call 
a special session, he said the China 
picture had become so “desperate” 
that a “positive and effective Amer- 
ican aid program is urgently needed 
to prevent the Communists from 
taking over the whole of China, 
lock, stock and barrel.” ; 


Milton Wolff, JAFRO spokesman, 
told the demonstrators at the end 
of the picketing that this, wag,only 

with 


the beginning. “We'll 
nore,” ar promised 
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By John Hudson Jones 

A City College student, Paul 
Brown, was put on probation Priday 
and threatened with expulsion for 
distributing a paper demanding the 
ouster of Prof. William E. Knicker- 
bocker, accused of anti-Semitism, 
and William C. Davis, charged with 
segregating Negro students. Brown, 
a 24-year-old veteran, was tried by 
a student-faculty committee of three 
students and three teachers presided 
over by Dean James S. Peace. 


Reporters were barred from the 
trial, although Peace admitted sev- 
eral students who were called from 
a screened list. 


The publication branded “unau- 
thorized” is Free and Equal. The 
charges were preferred by Dean 8. 
L. Crawley. 


The threat against Brown stems 
from the recent three-day student 
demonstration demanding the ouster 
of the two teachers, 


RAPS THREATS 

In a statement made to the dis- 
ciplinary committee, Brown charged 
Dean Crawley had threatened sev- 
eral members of the strike com- 
mittee declaring they would be 
“dealt with.” The young veteran 
challenged the legality of the com- 
mittee) aiid sevealed that: one. of 


Histon 


members, Charlotte 


— 


CCNY Student on Probation 
For Urging Racists’ Ouster 


Peace, who is a subordinate of Dean 
Crawley. Brown further charged 
that the committee hasn’t function- 
ed for several years until the re< 
cent sit-down. It was revived on 
the order of Dean Crawley, just 
after the strike, he said. 

The school law which was in« 
voked against Brown was originally 
conceived to stop the distribution 
and sale of salacious literature on 
the campus. Brown: accused the 
administration of “constant provo< 
cation” of the students. 

State Commissioner of Education 
Francis T. Spaulding has agreed te 
reopen the Knickerbocker case. 

Brown declared, the commiitee ig 
“using guerilla tactics to intiml- 
date students who are fighting for 
the ouster of Davis and Knickere- 
bocker.” 

Brown is a member of the Unity 
Council for Democracy and Educae 
tion, 


Tenants to Picket 
Real Estate Lobby 


The Néw York Tenant Councils 
will hang out@ “no welcome” sign 
to the convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
Monday, Nov. 15 at the Hoted 
| Commodere:, Khe Tenant; Council 


secretary to Dean 


will picket the hote)., from hte 
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( Continued from Page 2) 
In this connection, Walter Lipp- 
man correctly concluded froni the 
tion yesults that “the over-. 
thelming majority of the people 
Ee cee vane 
. geribe tothe theory..of. inevitable 
: War, or to the. idea that the great 
| (international) crisis is insoluble 

_ by diplomatic and pacific means.” 


. .Finally,..among those who ab- 
vetained | from voting, .millions ex- 


fi both their disillusionment 
“With the two old parties and their 


tment against the bipartisan | 


policies’ which. both pursue, even 
though they were not yet prepared 
embark on a course of independ-. 
t political action through support 
- the new Progressive Party. 


“WHY THE. “UPSET”? 


. _Big Business, | while controlling 
and. supporting both. major parties 
nd candidates, counted on Dewey 
as sure to win. Misjudging the 
temper of the country, the Big 
Money ves‘ confident that the 1946 
“trend” had gathered momentum 
and that a GOP victory was in the 
bag. At the same time, while favor- 


ing Dewey to win, the monopolists 


sought to maintain the Democratic 
Party as a serious political force, 
in order to preserve their two-party 


system. 
But the masses saw a. victory for 


Dewey and the GOP as a return | 


t6 Hooverism, and rejected them. 
Furthermore, large sections of the 
Masses accepted Truman’s dema- 


gogic New Deal promises at face 


value. They. voted for the adminis- 
tration as the “lesser evil,” as the 
better of two “practical” alternatives. 
This was particularly true of large 
gections of labor, the Negro people 
,and- substantial sections of the rural 
and urban middle classes. Above 
‘all, Truman’s demagogic appeals to 
popular hatred, of the 80th Congress 
@voked wide response. 

- The false and unstable “pros- 
‘perity” produced by the developing 
War economy was also a factor. But 
here the rural and urban middle- 
class shift away from the GOP is 
significant. For the farmers reacted 
swiftly to the GOP threat to scuttle 
farm price supports, and in the 
cities the middle class, like labor, 
showed its resentment against the 
scuttling of OPA, Thus, in the midst 
of a war preparations “boom,” the 
Masses showed that they fear the 
coming bust and are determined io 
resist attempts to lower their living 
standards. 

The bipartisan anti-Communist 
hysteria and red-baiting witch- 
hunts also affected the election 
outcome, and were a serious factor 
in cutting down the Wallace vote. 
But even here the “lesser evil” 
theory operated, and the voters 
responded to Truman’s demagogic 
criticism of the House Un-American 
Committee, to Attorney General 
Olark’s criticism of McDowell and- 
his assurances that the administra- 
tion is “against” witchhunts. 

. 


WHAT ABOUT the Pro- 
gressive Party and the Wal- 
lac: vote? 


Te low Wallace vote cannot 
neg..te or obscure the historic service 
the Progressive Party performed, or 
its important role in the campaign. 

Te Wallace forces demonstrated 
that it is possible to organize a 
third party in the United States 
and put it on the ballot. They 
created some of the prerequisites 
for assuring the new party’s future 
growth in strength and influence 

_ aS & mass people’s party, as a united 
front anti-war and anti-monopoly 
party. 

The Progressive Party also emerged 
as an influential force in the po- 
liticel life of the country today. 
Tt brought cut the real issues facing 
the nation. It initiated or strength- 
ened important broad mass move- 
ments for peace and civil rights. 
it forced Truman to maneuver on 
many issues, such as the projected 
Vinson “mission, Israel, civil rights, 
the Taft-Hartley. law, ete, 

In many congressional races, par- 
ticularly in the sndustrial areas, the 


giving the lead. on a number of 


lorganizationally and to help fur- 
i ther the developing new’ political 


Taft-Hartleyites and in ‘electing a! 
number of progressives, 


"The Progressive Party is already 


post-election problems. It is already 
laying -plans to strengthen itself 


alignment. and the. forging. of a 
mighty people’s progressive  co- 
alition. 


IN VIEW of this, why did 
Wallace get such a low vote? 


Alongside .of the “lesser evil” il- 
lusions and the idea that a vote for 
Wallace was a “wasted vote”—the 
idea so assiduously promoted by the 
trade union. bureaucracy and Social 


confused and misied regarding the 
Plan and the bipartisan 
“national defense” war program, 

Because there was no big break- 
through here, the Progressive Party 
forces made only a limited break- 
through in their efforts to win the 
masses away from the Democratic 
Party and its social-reformist and 
social-democratic lackeys, away 
from Wall Street’s. two-party sys- 
tem. However, only a political idict 
would measure the growing mass 
support for Wallace’s peace pro- 
gtam by the number of Wallace 
votes, 

Moreover, certain political and 
organizational weaknessés in the 
election campaign prevented the 
Wallace vote from reaching its full 
potential. Politically, there was an 
inadequate linking up of economic 
issues with the central struggle for 
peace, as well as a one-sided con- 
centration of attack against Tru- 
man, Generally correct tactics in 
congressional and local contests 
were not always carried out with 
the necessary skill and political 
independence. The limited num- 
ber of local Progressive candidates, 
inevitable in view of the circum- 
stances, militated against the new 
Party’s achieving its maximum to- 
tal vote, statewide and nationally. 
The political-organizational weak- 
nesses of the Progressive Party are 
not surprising in so young a ven- 
ture, which had to match itself 
against unprecedented red-baiting 
and intimidation, the entrenched 
machines, widespread “lesser evil” 
concepts and imperialist reformist 
ideology and illusions. 

Another serious factor in holding 
the Wallace vote to an unnecessary 
low was the very limited trade 
union base developed by the new 
party. Here the left-wing trade 
unionists displayed serious political 
weaknesses which were reflected in. 
the failure to take the offensive 
on many concrete issues of pro- 
gram and struggle, particularly in 
the fight for a democratic foreign 
| Policy, as well as in certain sec- 
tarilan moods and practices. 

The left-wing forces, including 
many Communists, must also ac- 
cept responsibility for the under- 
estimation in practice of the need 
to wage a sustained and effective 
political - ideological struggle to 
combat and unmask the treacher- 
ous role and influence of the trade 
union bureaucracy and Social-De- 
mocracy. Seizing on events in the 
last weeks of the campaign, the 
Dubinsky - Reuther Social - Demo- 
crats, the ADA and the labor re- 
formists were able more effectively 
to promote the “lesser evil” theory. 
They were able to do this partic- 
warly after Dewey’s- endorsement. 
of the Taft-Hartley Law and the 
80th Congress, and after Truman’s 
demagogic appeals to labor, the: 
Jewish people ang the Negro peo- 
ple, and to the advocates of a 
peaceful solution of American-So- 


viet differences. 
*. 


IN VIEW of the election 
returns, the question is asked: 
Did the Communists “mis- 
calculate,” and consequently 
pursue an incorrect election 
policy? 

It is true. that we Communists 
estimated , ‘would win,’ 


‘Democrats — the masses remained | 


uestions and Answers on the Elections | 


pected Wallace to secure a larger 
vote, But here it must ve said that 
as the situation changed, as the 
campaign unfolded, our estimate 
of the size of the Wallace vote 
changed. At no time, though, did we 
Share the utopian dreams of. some. 
. However—and this is what is de- 


cisive—we Communists and other 
anti-imperialists did not misca)- ; 
-| Culate when we' said that the elec- 


tion of. either Dewey or Truman 
would represent a victory for. Wall 
Street and its bipartisan imperial- 
ist .program, | 

We did not miscalculate when we 
emphasized that the times re- 
quired, and’ made possibile, the 
launching of a new people’s anti- 
monopoly, anti-war party, when 
we worked toward that end. 

We did not miscalculate when we 
pointed out that it was possible to 
‘defeat’ a host of the ‘most rabid 
congressional advocates of imperial- 
ist war and reaction, and when 
we strove to help elect a substan- 
tial number of pro-labor and pro- 
gressive .congressmen. | 

We did not miscalculate when we 
signalized the need for, and con- 
tributed toward the building of, the 
broadest possible people’s dém- 
ocratic. and peace coalition around 
-concrete issues. Nor did we mis- 
calculate when we predicted that it 
was possible, simultaneously, to in- 
crease. greatly the size and in- 
fluence of the Communist vote and 
participation in these elections, as 
the 150,000 votes for Si Gerson in 
Brooklyn pointedly testify. 

Consequently, the Communist 


| Party's main line on this historic 


election struggle was correct, re- 
gardless of a certain inevitable dis- 
appointment in the numerical size 
of the highly significant Progres- 
sive Party presidential and con- 
gressional vote. 

In fact, it must be emphasized 
that without the Progressive Party 
in the field the results of this elec- 


reactionary sweep. By its presence 
in the field it forced the break be- 
tween Truman and the Dixiecrats 
and it also forced the Democrats to 
make their main appeal to the Left 
as against vying with the Repub- 
licans in appeals to the Right. It 
was this that made possible the de- 
feat of so many reactionaries in 
Vomgrens. 


WHAT, WE MAY now ask, 
are some of the main dangers 
in the post-election period? 

For one thing, the Dewey-GOP 
defeat undoubtedly creates some 
temporary illusions about Truman, 
the Democratic Party and the new 
Congress. But while the Adminis- 
tration may make certain maneu- 
vers and concessions to the people, 
particularly in regard to domestic 
questions (i.e, broadening of the 
social security act, enactment of a 


| limited low-cost housing program, 


a compromise labor relations act, 
partial price and wage controls, 
token civil rights legislation, etc.), 
and may go easy on frontal attacks 
against the trade union movement 
—it will proceed with the North 


ance and with other key aspects 
of the imperialist bipartisan war 
program, This will be its course re- 
gardless of a Cabinet reshuffle that 
may let out some of the most dis- 
credited generals and bankers, or 
of possible open “national unity” 
moves toward Dewey and Dulles 
and many of the Dixiecrats. 
Secondly, while in New York the 
Liberal Party lost in votes and in- 
fluence, on a national scale the 
reactionary Social-Democrats have, 
for the moment, strengthened some 
of their positions. With the elec- 


‘tion of Humphrey, Douglas, Bowles, 


etc., as well as through Reuther’s 
role in the C.I.0., the A.D.A. crowd 

gained certain electoral advantages 
and will aspire to play a bigger part 


jin the Democratic Party and in 


national affairs. 

This will undoubtedly create tem- 
porary difficulties for the Progres- 
sive Party, which will have to com- 
‘bat within some sectians of ite: own |: 


8 BV 


ST ee ee ane 


tion would have been a complete 


Atlantic-Western Union war alli- 


victims of the pro-fascist un-Amer- 
icans, 

On the peace front, the immediate 
concrete struggles must take place 
not only around the demand for ful- 
fillment of the Yalta and Potsdam 
j agreements as the basis for imme- 
diate peace treaties with Germany 
and Japan, Simultaneously, an: e‘- 
fective figh* for peace must.and cin 
be waged. around the demand for 
resumption of the Foreign Ministers 
conferences on a quarterly basis 
and for direct negotiations with the 
Soviet Union, as well as around de- 
mands for a reduction of U. &. 
armaments, for the outlawing cf 
the atom bomb, for dismissal cf 
Dulles from the U. 8. delegation ‘o 
the UN, etc. 


Not reaction and -' war, but: prac 
and progress—this is what the pe. 
ple want and expect now that *t!: 
elections are over. 

“The post-election - opportuni... 

are very great indeed. Their p:c . 

ise can be realized: if the Progres:_. 

Party and the left ‘trade ‘unicn 
forces, Communist’ and non-Com- 
munist, stand boldly in the ‘fore- 
front of ‘the approaching mass 
struggles—especially now with the 

| opening of-the new Congress—and 
boldly lead in building a grext 
united front movement and people's 
anti-war, anti-monopoly coalition 
that can increasingly influence ‘the 
course of events, including foreign 


policy, 
These opportunities can be real- 


ized if the trade unions are strength- 
ened on a militant basis,-and if the 
unity of action of Communists and 
non-Communists. Negro and white, 
labor and non-labor, are reinforced 
on every front and level. 
As regards the future of the new 


Progressive Party, it is no less bright 
than was the future of Lincoln’s 
new party after its first sorry show- 
ing in 1866. By 1858, the people had 
shed many illusions, and by 1860, 
the Republican Party of Abraham 
Lincoln had become the party of 
government. The Progressive Party 
and its supporters, looking back on 
these lessons, can say with confident 
determination: “What is ‘past is 
prologue.” 

In this grave nostebeatiell ‘situa- 
tion, in a period of complex and 
sharpening political and economic 
struggles, our Communist Party is 
faced with increased responsibilities. 
To fulfill these obligations. with 
honor and dispatch, ‘we’ must 
strengthen our franks, press and 
mass activity. We must déepen our 
grasp of the sciencé of Marxism- 
Leninism and reinforce our struggle 
on the political-ideological front, 
especially against the reactionary 
theories and policies of reformism 
and social-democratism. We must 
rouse democratic America to the 
crucial issues at stake in our trial 
and expand the fight for our legal- 
ity and constitutional rights as an 
inseparable part of the people’s 
struggle against war and fascism, 
and for extending the Bill of Rights. 
And everywhere we must pursue a 
correct united front policy of mass 
struggle for the vital demands and 
urgent needs of the working people 
—for peace, security, democracy and 
social progress. 


Alan Max 


To Speak on Elections 

Alan Max, Managing editor of 
The Worker, will analyze the elec- 
tion results and discuss the out- 
look for the future on Surday 
night, Nov. 14 at the Bronx Cul- 
ture Center, 1723 Boston Road. 
The forum 1 starts at 8 p.m. 
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Berles and Hendersons and failure 
to attack the Communists, is re- 
‘sponsible for its relatively low na- 
tionwide vote. Furthermore, the 
Social-Democrats and the top unior. 
officialdom—C.1.0. and A.P.L.— will 
now be encouraged to redouble their 
efforts. to sabotage militant united 
ator action around concrete. issues 
of both domestic and foreign policy, 
and will reinforce their attempts 
to isolate the left-progressive forces. 


o ¢- 
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IN VIEW of inact any 
new opportunities open for 
the progressive camp as a re- 


sult of the elections? | 

The election fesults demonstrate 
that. the majority of the people 
want’ economic security, civil and 
labor rights, and peace. They con- 
firm what was already revealed in 
the pre-election strike struggles, in 
the fight against the Mundt-Nixon 
bill, in the political struggles around | 
Israel and Wallace’s proposals for 
American-Soviet friendship, etc., 
and: in the emergence of the Pro- 
gressive Party itself. 

In this post-election period, now 
more. than ever, the masses want 


peace and progress and they are in 
a mood to struggle for what they 
want, | | 
Many people believe they are 
going. to get what they want. from 
the Truman Administration and the 
Democratic majority in the. bi- 
partisan Congress. But these iilu- | 
sions will be—or, at least, can be— 
relatively short-lived. We are not 
entering another New Deal “era.” 
The Administration and the bi- 
partisan Congress are committed to 
an anti-Communist drive at home 
and abroad, to an aggressive imperi- 
alist war policy and a war economy. 
This cannot but determine the 
character of, and set definite limits 
upon, the scope of Truman’s prom- 
ised social and labor reforms. More- 
over, there is already talk of making 
“peace” with most of the Dixiecrats. 


Clearly, the election returns show 
that the majority of the people want 
progress, want to move forward. 
Large numbers of the electorate 
have demonstrated a pronounced 
fighting spirit and a desire to work 
for and achieve what they thought 
they voted for on November 2, Ob- 
viously, the way to realize these 
aims is by initiating united mass 
struggles for the fulfilment of the 
peoples’ expectations in the 8lst 
Congress and by exerting mounting 
mass pressure on the Administra- 
tion, as well as by struggles on the 
economic front. And here the key 
task In advancing the cause of 
peace, security and democracy, Is 
the fight for partial economic and 
political demands on the broadest 
united front basis. 


» Thus, united labor struggle to 
prevent the application of the ini- 
quitous Taft-Hartley Act now, 
must accompany the struggle for 
its repeal and for a progressive labor 
relations act. 


Thus, the immediate issuance of 
an executive order to rid the armed 
services and all government agencies 
of Jimcrow must be demanded, 
while the fight for genuine civil 
rights legislation goes on, 


Similarly, in the struggle to safe- 
guard the Bill of Rights and enforce 
the 13th, 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments, & renewed .and concerted 
mass movement must now be un- 
leashed to force the dismissal of 
the indictments against the 12 Com- | 
munist leaders, to abolish the Un- 
American Committee, to unseat 
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‘Dangerous Thoughts’ Is Sole 
Charge Against the ‘Twelve’ 


By Joseph North 


A European journalist assigned to the trial of the twelve Communist leaders re- 
marked, after listening to Judge Medina, “Now I understand the Scopes monkey trial. This 


is it, in political terms.” The European recalled his bewilderment during the Twenties at 
“Ite 


the Scopes trial in Tennessee: 
seemed scarcely credible to us that 
Twentieth Century America could 
seek to outlaw a teacher for saying 
that man evolved from the animal 
kingdom and that Eve did not come 
from Adam’s rib.” 

Now, he said, an average Euro- 

pean finds it hard to believe that 
the American Government seeks to 
outlaw a party for advocating the 
philosophy of Marx, of Lenin. 
_ Countless millions throughout the 
world hold those beliefs: others, 
non-Marxists, realize Marxism is a 
science that embraces the totality 
of man’s knowledge—of history, 
economics, physics, ehics, politits. 
They know you cannot regard it like 
the Inquisitor considered Galileo's 
teachings. 

The European agreed with De- 
fenmse Counsel Harry Sacher who 
called it a “Twentieth Century 
heresy trial” akin to those of “Jesus, 
Galileo, Joan of Arc and the Mas- 
sachusetts witch-hunts.” It’s more 
than that, he said. “It’s Hitler’s 
Reichstag Fire trial, 1948 style.” 

“At first,” this jorunalist said, “I 
thought the 12 Communists were on 
trial for ‘conspiring to overthrow the 
government by force and violence.’ 
That’s what I gathered form the 
headlines. But after reading the in- 
dictments I see they do NOT charge 
that.” 

He is right. 

The Federal Grand Jury which 
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sat for 16 months, could not, nor 
did it, return a bill that cited even 
one act of force and violence. Nor, 
despite the frantic headlines, is 
there any charge of “espionage.” 

The indictments do NOT charge 
overt acts. 

The indictments charge the twelve 
with organizing a party, (the Com- 
munist ~ Party) based upon the 


philosophy and economic theories of 


Marx and Lenin which the Govern- 

ment claims advocate force and vio- 

lence. Communists reject that claim. 
+ : 

THE INDICTMENTS charge that 
the defendants “publish and cir- 
culate and cause to be published and 
circulated, books, articles, maga- 
zines and newspapers advocating the 
principles of Marxism - Leninism.” 
Also that they sponsor “schools” to 
promote those teachings. 


The indictments are based upon 
the Smith Act—known officially as 
the Alien Registration Law—which 
Congress passed in the phony war 
period of 1940. In sum, the indict- 
ments charge “Dangerous Thoughts” 
—ideas dangerous to warmakers and 
fascists. 


It should be remembered that 
there are TWO indictments. One 
charges the Communist leaders with 
a@ conspiracy to advocate the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. The 
other, that they belong to a party 
which advocates those teachings. 
Each charge carries a ten-year 
penalty. 

It is not generally realized that 
the charge of “membership” means 
that any person belonging to the 
Communist Party, OR SO CHARG- 
ED, could go to prison for ten years. 


In other words, here is the effort 


| to outlaw a legal American party by 


throwing every one of its members 
into prison for ten years. More: 
anybody charged with being a mem- 
ber, or expressing what are claimed 
to be “Communist ideas” can go to 
jail for ten years. 

These .are the bare essentials of 
the case, 

* 


MILLIONS OF AMERICANS, 
once aware of the true issues in 
this case, would demand it be 
quashed immediately. There can be 
no doubt of this: their vote, Novem- 
ber 2nd, went to Truman because 
they expected him to adopt the 
course of his great predecessor, and 
believed, therefore, that he would 
keep the Bill of Rights alive. Tru- 
man promised to do so in his Chi- 
cago speech in the closing days of 
the campaign. 

There he said the persecution of 
minorities always accompanies the 
march of fascism. And he cited Ger- 
man history to make his point: Ger- 
man history, wher fascism was in- 
troduced by outlawing the Commu- 
nist, Party. 

e trial of the 12 Communists is 
the effort to steamroller a native 
political minority, out of American 


j life. ‘The people: showed—both in the 
J elections, and in their vast animos-|_ 


ity to the Mundt-Nixon Bill, that 
they are opposed to outlawing a po- 
litical party. 

| * 

LIKE THE ICEBERG that floats, 
one-eighth above water, seven- 
eights below, there is more to this 
case than meets the naked eye. 
Why—after eight years the Smith 
Act has been on the books—is it in- 
voked today? Why? This is a ques- 
tion every thinking American must 
ask himself, especially if he knows 
the following facts: 


1—Marxist books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, have been published 
and circulated here for exactly 100 
years, since 1849. The first Commu- 
nist club in the U.S.A. was estab- 
lished in 1858. The American Com- 
munist Party was first organized in 
1919. 


2—In the Schneiderman case 
(1943) the U. 8. Supreme Court, in 
examining the charge of “force and 
violence,” including the writings of 
Marx and Lenin, stated that the 
Communist Party “desired to achieve 
its purpose by peaceful and demo- 
cratic means... .” 


3—Art. IX, Sec. 2, Constitution of 
the Communist Party, U. 8. A.: “Ad- 
herence to or participation in the 
activities of any clique, group, circle, 
faction or party which conspires or 
acts to subvert, undermine, weaken 
or overthrow any or all institutions 
of American democracy, whereby 
the majority of the American people 


| loyal to the great corporations, pro- 


in the case 


on the trial, why increasing mil-}$ 
lions in this country are expressing 
alarm. 


point in America’s history. 
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pose to outlaw the Communist 
Party, thereby establishing the way 
to outlaw all who dissent with the 
blueprint for world domination. 

That is the long and short ‘of it. 


* 

THAT EXPLAINS why Federal 
Attorney John F, X. McGohey is 
feverishly pressing the case. 

That explains why Judge Harold 
Medina — flagrantly prejudiced 
against the Communists, as the rec- 
ord abundantly shows—has assigned 
himself to hear the case, an almost 
unprecedented action; 

Why the government refuses to 
grant a bill of particulars to the 
defendants, despite the most earnest 
pleas of their counsel; 

Why Judge Medina refuses to 
grant an indefinite stay to the trial, 


Communist hysteria in the land to- 
day which would make a fair trial 
impossible: 

Why an elite Grand Jury on which 
no Negro, or workingman served— 
was selected, to guarantee that in- 
dictments would be granted. 

Why, throughout the life of that 
Grand Jury, the Federal authorities 
“leaked” stories to the press so as 
to whip up a rampant prejudice 
against the defendants; 


Why twelve Americans, exemplary 
citizens in their crusade to advance 
the betterment of the working-class 
and nation in general, are in he 
dock today. 

e * 


THESE ARE THE winners FACTS 
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8 Million Strike 
Over Food Cost 
In West Reich 


FRANKFURT (UP). — An estle 
mated 8,000,000 western German 


workers staged the biggest strike 
since the war Friday as a protest 
against high prices. 

The walkout, which crippled most 
of Anglo-American “Bizonia,” was 
scheduled to last 24 hours, but many 
workers intended to make a week- 
end of it, and rubber unionists 
threatened to stay out for a week. 

The strike was effective from the 
North Sea .to the Bavarian Alps, 
but there was no report of demon- 
strations, riots or violence of any 
kind, | 
The strike did not spread to 
western Berlin, and all workers 
directly employed by Anglo-Ameri- 
can military government activities 
reported to work on union orders. 
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They see in this case a turning- 


can maintain their right to deter- 
mine their destiny in any degree, 
shall be punished by immediate ex- 
pulsion.” 

4—Eugene Dennis, General Secre- 
tary, Communist Party, and one of 
the indicted men, said in an address 
at Madison Square Garden, (Sep- 
tember, 1948): “As Marxists, we 
know that no social system and 
least of all the capitalist system, 
can be overthrown by a conspiracy 
or by a minority. As Lenin em- 
phasized: the reorganization of a 
society can be changed only after 
it has outlived its social usefulness. 
And it can be changed only when 
the human beings who live under 
its system find it no longer endur- 
able, and decide to create a new so- 
cial order. This always requires that 
a majority of the new and rising 
class, in the interests of the im- 
mense majority of the people, lead 
the struggle for social progress and 
basic change.” 

Finally, the average American 
should also know that Attorney 
General Tom Clark, responsible for 
these indictments, said before the 
House Un-American Committee as 
recently as April, 1948, that no evi- 
dence exists to warrant prosecution 
of Communist leaders or the Com- 
munist Party for “advocating for- 
cible overthrow of the government.” 

. 

CONSIDERING all these facts, 
one must ask why has the govern- 
ment undertaken this unprecedented 
prosecution? Why today, not yes- 
terday? 

The reason is this: An Adminis- 
tration hell-bent to annex a world to 
Wall Street, even if it means World 
War III and the annihiliation of 
freedon in America, fears disagree- 
ment, abhors exposure. It knows the 
Communist Patry record: unflinch- 
ing loyalty to the cause of peace, to 
the Common Man’s dream of a 
prosperous America in a friendly 
world. 

It knows the Communists will 
work indefatigably to organize a 
coalition of all who seek peace, de- 
mocracy, abundance. It knows such 
a coalition is fatal to its plans. It 
knows the Communists do not pose 
socialism as the issue at this mo- 


victorious. 


If the prosecution wins, the future 
is dark with fascism. If the defense 
is the winner, the Bill of Rights is 


The jury, truly, is more than 
twelve men in the box. The jury is 
all America that believes in freedom. 
That America must talk up. 
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tioned above, that frequent 


and sustained appearance in 


court might well prove more or less disastrous.” 

Dr. Eggleston added that it was “at least undesirable 
and at most hazardous for Mr. Foster to be subjected to 
the stresses and strains of a long court procedure.” 

Dr. Henry Alsop Riley, professor of neurology at 
Columbia University, also appointed by Judge Medina, 


said: 
advisable to expose Foster to 
prolonged or severe nervous, emo- 
tional or physical strain.” 


MIGHT BE FATAL 


‘ In his statement to the court, Dr. 

Finger declared: “My opinion is 
that he (Foster) cannot do this 
(face trial at the present time) 
under any circumstances without 
the possibility of lasting and serious 
damage to himself, which may even 
prove fatal.” 

“As I read the reporise of the 

different doctors they all seem to 
' ggree,” said Judge Medina. 

Abraham Isserman, defense at- 
torney, then cited Dr. Finger’s affi- 
davit that “several months should 
elapse before Mr. Foster could be 
subjected to a trial.” 

“But what bothers me,” Judge 
Medina replied, “is the probability 
you could never get the case to 
trial.” 

Defense attorneys said they would 
fight to the last ditch to keep the 
government from forcing Foster, a 
sick man, into court where his life 
would be endangered. 

Louis F, McCabe, defense attorney, 
said he did not want to see repeated 
in this case the tragedy brought 
about during the appearance before 
the House Un-American Committee 
of Harty D. White, former Treasury 
Department economist. White had 
medical reports similar to those of 
Foster, McCabe pointed out. But J. 
Parnell Thomas, committee chair~< 
man, ignored White’s condition and 
grilled him ruthlessly. White col- 
lapsed and died as a result of the 
strain. 

Judge Medina asked Isserman if 


a 
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Appeals Court Rules 
Medina Can Try Case 


Judge Thomas Swan of the 

U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals Fri- 
‘day denied a motion by counsel 
for the “12” te disqualify Judge 
Medina from the case. The de- 
fense had charged that Medina 
had shown prejudice against the 
accused. 
“Wa J 
rhe believed the Communists could 
receive a fair trial without the 
presence of Foster. 

“The unavailability of Mr. Foster 
would be a serious blow toe the 
defendants,” Isserman replied. 

“But I don’t find anything in the 
reports showing Foster could not 
confer with the defendants,” Medina 
asserted. | 

“Preparation of this case re- 

quires long conferences,” the de- 

fense lawyer cothtered. “Dr. 

Finger has ordered that the con- 
_ferences be cut short.” 

At this point, Harry Sacher, an- 
other defense lawyer, pointed out 
that Foster was needed not only as 
a consultant, but. also as a wit- 
ness. 

“T do not understand all the med- 
ical terms,” Sacher declared, “but 
the doctors agree — and that’s 
something remarkable, too—that he 
should not be subjected to the 
strain of a trial. Yes, the doctors 
agree. And Bernard Shaw once 
wrote a book called “When Doc- 
tors Disagree.” : 


PROSECUTOR BIDS 30 DAYS 


U. 8S. Attorney John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey said he did not suppose he 
could question the fact of Foster's 
illness. He stated he would not sug- 
gest that the trial open on Mon- 
day as originally scheduled. 

McGohey said that “judges arid 
lawyers, too,” like Foster, were sub- 
jected to cardiac strain. He added 
it was his belief that Foster’s con- 
dition was improving and he should 
be able to go to trial in a reason- 
able short time.” 

McGohey suggested the adjourn- 
ment be no more than 30 days. 

Sacher reminded the court that a 
30-day adjournment would throw 
the trial into the Christmas season 
and create more difficulties for the 
court, jurors, defendants and wit- 
nesses, 

‘The realistic thing to do would 
be to postpone it to the end of 
January,” Sacher state. 

Judge Medina then suggested an 
adjournment until Dec. 1. 


RESERVE DECISION 


Richard Gladstein, defense law- 
yer from San Francisco, was on his 
feet, 

“The U. 8. Atéorney even sug- 
gested 30 days,” Gladstein re- 
called. “Now, do you suggest 
less time? We are interested in 
not endangering Mr. Foster's 
health.” 

“IT will not direct the trial to go 
on Monday,” Judge Medina finally 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ef fighting militantly for the de- 
mands of the members, even if this 


means coming into the sharpest 
conflict with the oppesing interests 


jof the employers.” 

Hogan charged that “democratic 
procedure and free discussion at 
union meetings have been replaced 
hr oreannd etn, perenne 
of violence and ‘open ‘incitation to 
riot and disorder.” He accused Quill 
also of “dictating” to Local 100’s 
executive board and “purging mil- 
itant union members and staff mem- 


™, | bers.” 


Referring to Quill’s melodramatic 
departure from Thursday’s session 
of the union hearing, Hogan said 
Quill “used the occasion of Ar- 
mistice Day to dishonor the memory 
of our war dead for the. purposes 
of a cheap publicity stunt. Assert- 
ing that “nothing is sacred to Quill,” 
Hogan said he’d “joined the motley 
crew of flag-wavers which includes 
men like J. Parnell Thomas.” 


15 Nazi Torturers 
Hanged in Germany 


LANDSBERG, Germany, (UP) .— 
Fifteen officials of the Mauthausen 
Concentration Camp were hanged 
here Friday for the torture-murder 
of thousands of prisoners, includ- 
ing American and British para- 
troopers. 

The 15 were found guilty by a 
U..S. War Crimes Court at Dachau 
of such atrocities as setting savage 
dogs on helpless prisoners. Scores 
ef captured allied soldiers were tor- 
tured at Mauthausen, and many 
were killed. 


surgence of the bitterness of the 


(Continued. from Page 2). 


strikers. 
Boos, cries of “Throw ‘em out!” 


secretary, took the microphone. 
Abramson had been designated as 
chairman of the meeting because of 
his role as mediator between the 
rank and file steering committee and 
the international. 
ELECTIONS PROMISED 

The agreement reached with the 
international provided for full sup- 
port of the demards, removal of 


within a short period after the 
strike. 

The rank and file steering cOMmit- 
tee chairman, William Greenstein of 
Local 24, called upon the men to 
give Hughlett a chance to speak. 
Order was restored but only for a 
momer.t. — 

“I’m going to confess tonight,” 
Hughilett said, “that in the last ne- 
gotiations for the agreement the big- 
gest mistake ever was made in this 
area. I made an honest mistake, 
‘as did the international.” 

POLICE GUARD SPEAKER 

But when the smooth-talking, 
riattily-dressed official said that the 
international had fought strike- 
breaking, men rushed to the front. 
Police closed in about the platform. 
They were removed at Abramson’s 
request, to avoid an even worse up” 
roar. 


The men shouted, “What about 


Urge Speed 
Civil Rights’ 


indicted. Communist leaders. 

“Now that the election is over,” 
Mr. Patterson said, “the attention 
of the entire progressive movement, 
particularly the trade unions, frat- 
ernal and tivic organizations, should 
be focused on the need for a pow- 
erful CRC fund to conduct the many 
activities of legal and mass educa- 
tion required to defend the 12 Com- 
munist leaders, the front line of 
civil rights for all Americans today. 


ly. The case comes before the court 
within a few days. It is the respon- 
sibility of every defender of the 
Bill of Rights—ieaders of organi- 
zations as well as the rank and file 
—to aid the Civil Rights Congress 
in this histoirc battle. That aid, 
right now, must be in the form of 
funds which are needed badly.” 


STATE QUOTAS 


New England 

New York 
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New Jersey 

Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 
Ohio 


Washington 

Oregon 

Northern California 
Southern California 


William L. Patterson, national executive secretary of 
the Civil Rights Congress, in an appeal to all progressive 


circles has urged strong efforts to step up the CRC campaign 
for $250,000 for defense of the 124 


“Funds are being raised too slow-/ 


| Louisiana 


Service Employes, Local 144, cor- 
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The Daily 
error, which John Steuben, secre- 
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Worker regrets the 


UNION BEER FLOWS AGAIN 


. The assurance lay not 80 
much in the words of the men on 
the platform as in the workers’ 
confidence in themselves and in the 
new leadership which had emerged 
from their ranks. 

They knew “Willie” Greenstein 
wasn’t giving out with soft soap 
when he said that the men had 
written “labor history” and had 
done one of the “mest masterful 
jobs in the history of this city.” 

For these men had won when 
oldtime officials were saying “now 
is not the time to strike.” Their 
strike had begun under almost every 
possible disadvantage. Labelled as 
“wildcatters” by their own officials, 
the employers and most of the 
press, the workers had emerged 
from the struggle with control of 
their locals back in their own 
hands and with the confidence 
which comes from reai fighting ex- 
perience, 

If they could win that kind of 
strike they could straighten things 
out within their union They knew 
they could do it and they had every 


‘intention of doing it. 
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announced. “But I will reserve de- 
cision on the date. I will try some | Georgia 
time today to decide the date.” 
‘The Judge, however, left the 
courthouse shortly before 5 p. m. 
without announcing a new trial'|- 
date. 

Mc Gohey then pressed the court 
to order immediate trial of a “chal- 
lenge of the array” of the entire 
jury panel. . 

Gladstein argued that under the 
daw trial of the challenge of the 
entire jury panel, asked by the de- 
fense, could not go on now, but 
would have to wait until trial date 
for the; Wwiidle case. ve The 
challenge, he said, could ‘Bot be 


rected in the following wire received 
Friday: 

“In today’s issue of your paper, 
on page 2, you carry a story that 
I contributed $3,000 to the West 
~|}Coast maritime strike as an officcr 
of a-labor union. I am in full sym- 
pathy with the maritime strikes. 
However, your story about me con- 
tributing the above contribution is 
incorrect. No officer of our union | 
can make financial contributions / 
unless authorized by the executive 
board.” 

The Daily Worker’s mistake was 
based on an erroneous report re- 
ceived by ‘a ‘ miai | strike rep=| 
iresentative. 
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J. Sheiniuk tried until the prospective jurors 


were present in court and the trial 
of the case ready to proceed. 
Medina said he was inclined to 
agree with the U. S. Attorney on 
the. question of the “challenge of 
the array,” that it should be tried 
in advance of the continuance date 
of the trial. He reserved decision, 
however, on this matter and said 
sue: ~~ dtgeded nd eg Boise 
be | trial date. -- 
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MARSHALL PLAN STRATEGY in Germany is vividly shown in the above photo of developments in the Koenigsplatz at Stuttgart 
When Germans protested and demonstrated against the criminal inflation set off by U. S. black - 
currency manipulation, American MP’s and German police used truncheons and tear gas to disperse them, Meanwhile, ownership of 


in the U. S. ‘zone. 


the big German industries is being turned back to the original Nazi owners by the Americans. 
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Set Stage to Send American Boys 
To Salvage Chiang Dictatorship 


By Henry F. Simms 

In their recent series of earth- 
shaking victories, the Chinese peo- 
ple, led by the Chinese Communist 
Party and its Liberation Armies, 
have dealt the greatest blow to 
world reaction and fascism. Yet, 
through the smoke of victory there 
‘ereeps already the danger of more 
direct and more active intervention 
by Wall Street. 

As Chiang -Kai-shek’s position 
grows more critical and untenable, 
so Wall Street is more desperately 
impelled to plunge the American 
people into direct military interven- 
tion in an effort to salvage the cor- 
rupt fascist Nanking regime and 
maintain the rule of imperialism. 


The order for the evacuation of 
American women and children from 
the coastal cities of China is but a 
smoke-screen behind which more 
direct military intervention is being 
planned. Already, Admiral Oscar C. 
Badger, commander of the U. 5. 
naval force in China, has claimed 
in a news conference in Shanghai 
on Nov. 5 5 that he might shift some 
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marines from the Tsingtao base to 
Shanghai “as a protective force,” in 
view of Chiang’s precarious position 
in the Nanking-Shanghai area. Bad- 
ger even went as far as to declare 
that “the Marines hold special status 
and can land on a foreign shore 
without constituting an act of war. 
They are recognized by international 
law as international policemen. We 
may have to land some in Shang- 
hai,” - 
* 


AGAIN ON NOV. 7, it was re- 
ported from Nanking that Chiang 
Kai-shek is seriously considering de- 
cClaring Shanghai “an international 
city” and inviting the American 
armed forces to protect that city 
from the Communists. 

These clearly spell out the danger 
of open, direct American armed in- 


tervention in the Chinese civil war 
on the side of the corrupt fascist 
dictatorship of Chiang Kai-shek. 


Only the rising protest of the 


American people can thwart this 
criminal adventure of American re- 
action. The sign of certain defeat 
written for the regime in Nanking 
helps the American people to un- 
derstand the cirme and futility of 
Wall Street’s policy of intervention, 
but the task of actually organizing 
the American people on a national 


scale to protest and stop interven- 


tion in China must be undertaken by 
the progressive themselves, 

. 

BECAUSE of China’s historical 
and social conditions, the struggle 
of the Chinese people is bound to 
be a tortuous and difficult one. Al- 
though Chiang Kai-shek’s regime is 
falling like a house of cards, it does 
not mean that there will be a quick 
and easy victory for the people of 
China. 

At present, Wall Street is at- 
tempting to save Chiang by open 
and direct military intervention. 
When this is about to fail, it will 
restort to “dollar bullets” (that is, 
buying off of some in the democratic 
front) and peace manetlvers (that 
is, saving as much as possible for 
imperialist control.) 


Only steadfastness in stand and 


North China Unions 
Rally Behind Armies 


HARBIN (ALN).—Carrying out 
decisions of the recent All-China 
Federation of Labor conference, 
hundreds of union delegates met in 
Acheng, Sunking province, and 


pledged to increase production. 
Speakers urged workers to unite be- 
hind an all-out effort to back the 
people’s armies campaign for final 
victory over the forces of Chiang 
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determination in struggle on the 
part of both the Chinese and Amer- 
ican people can foresall these tricks 
of Wall Street and its new form of 
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‘Howard Fast 
Writes New Column 


HOWARD FAST 


Howard Fast, whose latest novel, 
“My Glorious Brothers,” has been 
acclaimed by all reviewers, begins 
a weekly column with this issue 
of The Worker. His column “I 
Write As I Please, will be found in 
the center page of the Magazine 
Section. 

In addition to “My Glorious 
Brothers,” which is the story of 
the Macabees, the ancient fight- 
ers for Jewish Freedom, Fast is 
“The 
Lant Frontier,” “The Unvan- 
quished,” “Citizen Tom Paine,” 
“Freedom Road,” “The American” 
and a number of short stories, in- 
cluding “Rachel and the Stranger,” 
now being shown as a movie. 

The new columnist is one of 
many fighters for democracy who 
has run afoul of the Thomas-Ran- 
kin Un - American Committee. 


Along with other leaders of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee he is appealing a sentence 


intervention. | 
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The Area of Peace Grows 


te peigagere ig TRUMAN promised peace. 

But, it is not peace that is being advanced in Wash- 
ington these days. Truman is said to be planning vast 
lend-lease armaments to the “Atlantic Bloc”—which in- 
cludes fascist Spain, as well as fascist Greece and police 
state Turkey. 

Does this spell peace? 

Our UN delegation has just refused for the umpty- 
umph time to outlaw atombombs and atomic warfare. 
Our plan is to force all other nations to turn over all their 
atomic energy materials and plants to us (via a U. 8.-con- 
trolled atomic commission) while we remain the only coun- 
try in the world to keep our bombs. 

Is this the way to peace? 

In Germany, we are rushing Marshall Plan loans to 
the German Nazi industrialists whom we are pardoning 
left and right. In this way, Wall Street is moving in on 
the war industries of the Ruhr—which we are reviving as 
fast as we can in outright violation of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment we signed. 

But this headlong rush toward a war economy at 
home and toward an atomic war to conquer the world isn’t 
working out too well. 

The Marshall Plan is hated throughout Europe. This 
may surprise us here at homie who don’t get the truth 
from the Big Business press. But it is a fact. 

In Britain, for example, the Marshall Plan has forced 
the British to curtail their shipbuilding because it com- 
petes with American shipping corporations. ‘Unemploy- 


ment is growing. In Parliament, MP Barbara Castle told - 


the country that “It would come as a surprise to many to 
know that Marshall Plan aid, far from giving us a rising 
living standard, would apparently stabilize us at a new 
lower level... .” 

France is in open resistance to the starvation imposed 
by the Marshall Plan. The miners are hungry. They are 
on strike. Even the French manufacturers are scared at 
the Washington-sponsored revival of German industry 
and war power. 

In Italy, we are smashing up their industries and 
forcing them to go in for boondoggling projects that will 
not compete with Wall ‘Street. Instead of building up 
Italian steel factories, we are forcing them to “rake 
leaves,” and we are dumping our canned fruits (to guar- 
antee profits to U. S. canners) on a nation that préduces 
more fruit than it can consume itself (under capitalist 
conditions). ‘ 

The harsh truth about the Marshall Plan’s “cold war” 
is coming out. ) 

It spells the ruin of its victims. It puts guns into 
their hands instead of letting them revive their heavy 
industries and trade with the Soviet Union and the eastern 
democracies. 

But this is meeting with resistance. In China, the 
Wall Street plan to finance a new slave empire rin by 
quislings is meeting with complete failure. China is driv- 
ing the imperialists and their quislings out. 

The Free Greek guerillas are growing in power de- 
spite all the millions Washington is rushing to the fascists 
there. What is happening in China will happen in Greece, 
too. 

Thus, the areas from which our atombomb war- 
mongers can launch their World War III -are steadily 
diminishing. The area of peace grows. It now includes 
the vast populations of the Soviet Union, China, the east- 
ern democracies, and the millions in all other lands who 
do not want another war. 

The elections showed that the voters went for Tru- 
man’s peace promises. They went for his Vinson Mission 
to Moscow, which he dropped in 24 hours. This country 
wants peace no less than the Chinese, French or Soviet 
peoples do. The fight for peace did not end with-the elec- 
tions. The peace party, the Progressive Party, has more 


Equipped with American trucks and supplies, troops of the Rhee government which was set up by 
U.S. in south Kerea are shown as they prepared te leave Kwangju te battle South Korea guerillas. 
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By Joseph Starobin 

PARIS (By Airmail).—Very little 
coal is being mined in France, as 
the sixth bitter Monday of a heroic 
strike approaches. 3 

In the Pas-de-Calais and Nord 
Basin, along the Belgian border, 
which produces two-thirds of 
France’s coal, the strike continues 
to be solid. 

But a back-to-work movement, 
‘under protection of overwhelming 
military force, seems to have set in 
among the secondary areas. This 
is especially true of Lorraine, where 
German prisoners-of-war and for- 
eign-born miners (threatened with 
expulsion) are resuming work. 

The Socialist-led government is 
evidently refusing to negotiate un- 
‘der any circumstances. And it is 


preparing new laws for the opening 
of the National Assembly on Nov. 


16, which would limit the right to 
strike and lay thousands of militant 
workers open to jail sentences for 
alleged sabotage. 

On the other hand, the govern- 
ment is facing new wage demands 
from metal and textile workers this 
weekend. Maritime strikes at Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux and Rouen (the 
major ports) are cutting down coal 
imports. In some ports, only strike- 
breaking sokiiers are unloading coal. 
And the railway workers have just 
voted a 48-hour stoppage. 


* 


THE PAST WEEK has been fea- 
tured by the completion of the mili- 
tary operations in the vita] north- 
ern basin. Tens of thousands of 
soldiers and sécurity guards, equip- 
ped with American-made _ tanks, 
half-tracks, sub-cannon and tear- 
gas bombs, have broken down the 
miners’ barricades and occupied the 
main pits. 

Although the workers have re- 
fused to be provoked into pitched 
battles, scores have been wounded. 
More than 1,000 are under arrest in 
this basin alone, mostly for assaults 
on scabs, and holding meetings in 
defiance of the local prefects. 

The back-to-work movement 
which the government anticipated 
on Nov. 2, after All-Saints Day, 
failed to materialize. Both the In- 
terior Minister, Jules Moch, and 
Production Minister, Robert Lacoste, 
have blamed this failure on “ter- 
rorization” by roving bands of the 
CGT. 
| Repeated radio appeals are being 
made from Paris, urging scabs to 
return under military protection. 


published in the big press every day 


And impressive statistics are being} 


But the semi-official Le Monde 
admits on Thursday afternoon that 
only 5,000 tons are being produced 
in the decisive Nord region per day. 
Normally, this region produces 
about 100,000 tons a day. 

Pierre Herve, of L’Humanite, who 
has lived among the miners for five 
weeks, gives figures this morning 
for various northern regions. At 
Valenciennes, nearest to Lorraine, 
1,187 miners went down out of a 
‘normal 19,000. This seems. to be 
the largest number. 


Typical of the most vital regions 
is the group at Henin-Lietard: at 
mine No. 3, 15 workers went down 
out of 1,200; at mine 6-b, four out 
of 970; at mine No. 4, none out of 
1,430. 

SIMILAR REPORTS come to L’- 
Humanite from its correspondents 
in the Loire Valley. Here the pres- 
sure on foreign miners (Italians, 
Poles and Algerians, who have no 
legal rights) is terrific. 


More and more, soldiers and se- 
curity guards are being used for 
plain terror. In Puy-le-Drome, cen- 
tral France, the six-year-old son of 
a miner who had smashed the wagon 
of a scab, has been arrested. Con- 
voys of food from friendly peasants 
of Correze have been stopped. 


The perspective, at this writing, 
is unclear. The Mine Federation 
emphasizes holding out, and is de- 
termined that no coal shall be 
mined until the workers win. Mari- 
time solidarity appears good. But 
the railways are not likely to stop 
for long, and the demands of the 


French Miners Hold Out, 
Defy Gov't Use of Troops 


metal workers and textile workers 
could very well be granted in order 
to isolate the miners. 

Solidarity from the people as a 
whole has jumped. The collection 
of funds which was only 10,000,000 
after the third week has risen to 68 
million two weeks later. Inci- 
dentally, Pablo Picasso, the artist, 
donated 1,000,000 francs (about 
33,000). 

* 


THE GOVERNMENT appears de- 
termined to smash the strike by 
terror, by refusing to negotiate with 
the CGT, and by the threat of 
“anti-sabotage” laws. And the big 


press is howling that the CGT 
chiefs should be arrested, even sug- 
gesting the arrest of the Communist 
Party leaders. 

In a § front-page poem {for 
L’Humanite today, the noted writer, 
Aragon, expresses the prevalent 
mood. It is entitled ironically: “The 
Great Victory of the Security 
Guards,” and it recalls that spring 
of 1940 in Flanders fields when the 
soldiers wept in their tanks be- 
cause the frontier had been be- 
‘'trayed to the Nazis, and there were 
not enough arms to go round.” ... 
But today, says the poet: “It seems 
there Are enough arms to take the 
pit-head at Carvin victoriously. ... 
We have at last found the true 
theatre of war in which to carry 
our colors and march triumphantly. 
The adversary is the Frenchman 
who is fighting only for bread to feed 


his children... .” 


SEAMEN PICKET FRENCH CONSULATE 


_, b0 do-today than ever before. It started the peace fight. 
> ar Ee? s. ; - BR « = 
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seamen protest French government’s use of troops and .. 
| , striking miners, ~ , | 


A etary: 2 


about the “return to resumption of 
s. ‘pate... , : : 


As We See lt 


World of Labor 


‘There Always Was 


A Speedup’——Tommy 
By George Morris 


HE rank and file movement against 
- speedup in the River Rouge plant of 


the Ford Motor Co. has become big enough 
to rate a lengthy piece in Business Week, 


influential voice of corporations. The 
speedup charge, says the magazine “has been pop- 
ping up frequently—and it’s a clew to what may 
be the hottest labor-management issue of 1949.” 
Business Week adds, however, that the charge comes 
largely from left wing unionists “in a campaign 
aimed at undermining right wing 
union leaders.” The article also 
admits that the speedup menace 
has become an issue in other 

shops and industries. 
But this publication has a hero 
in Ford, Local 600—president 
Thomas ‘Thompson. Business 
Week quotes with pleasure from 
a long article of ‘Thompson's 
spread over the front page of 
Ford Facts, the union’s paper. 


The Ford workers are making it quite hot for 
Tommy with demands something be done. They 
are pointing to a clause in the contract with the 
company~-which gives the union a right to strike 
when production standards menace the health of 


the workers. P 
e 


P AGAINST IT, Tommy comes forward as the 

greatest champion of all time against speedup 
and headlines his statement in blue ink across eight 
columns. He blazes out against the “Communist 
demagogs” for raising the speedup issue because 
“I say to these Communists jhat the stepping up 
of the speedup has been going on ever since the Ford 
Motor Co. was organized.” | 


There always was a speedup, so why get excited 
about it now? Just leave everything to the “hard 
work of your officers and committeemen,” said 
Tommy. 

But Business Week also notes that “In answer 
te Thempson,. lecal 60@ left-wingers stepped up 
their demands. Result: Thompson must now pro- 
duce some concrete results through grievance actions, 
er give in to demands for a strike vote.” 


Business Week is right. The speedup issue 
will explode in the face of the corporations one 
of these days and little pip-squeaks like Tommy 
Thompson won't be of much help to them. In the 
years I spent covering Michigan auto plants, I 
learned that speedup is the most explosive issue in 
assembly-line production, especially in auto. The 
epeed of a machine can be regulated. But the only 
way the speedup artists discover the limit of human 
endurance is by jacking up speed and standards 
to the point where workers rebel or drop from 
exhaustion. The sitdown strike technique had its 
birth in such silent and leaderless rebellion. 


UT the workers are not leaderiess now and they 

.are articulate. They have even advanced to 
the point of incorporating a contract clause assert- 
ing a right to strike against production standards 
that “impair the health and safety of employes.” 


In the summer of 1947 I had occasion to inter- 
view Thompson on the then developing indignation 
against the speedup. He was then busy in an effort 
to put over a pension scheme designed to help the 
company to get rid cheaply, and at the workers’ 
expense, of thousands of “overage” workers 50 
speedup plans could get under way in earnest. The 
workers were wise to the plan and Tommy’s plan 
lost by an overwhelming majority of votes. 


But while ballyhooing his pension plan to me, 
he stressed that the real way to regulate speedup 
is to invoke the contract clause, which permits a 
time-study check. Apparently Tommy has found 
that his idea of what constitutes a proper rate 
of speed and that of the company’s clockers, are 
the same. Another year and a half has passed 
and stil] nothing is done. 


TOMMY began to see eye to eye with company 
clockers when he put a patch on his left eye and 
saw only through his right. That also gave him 
a different slant on Walter Reuther’s association 
with the National Planning Association in a state- 
ment calling for speedup-of productivity as a solu- 
tion for all our troubles. é‘ 

As for Tommy’s effort to blame the Communists 
_ for raising the speedup charge, I am sure the Com- 

munists in Ford will proudly plead guilty. Many 
years before there was a union and before Tommy 
even dreamed he’d be working in Ford’s, the Com- 
, some of them still in the plant, waged 


a, 


EE 


DeGaulle: “Now he’s making Franco a ‘Democrat.’ 


—_ 


—Bidstrup, in ‘Land og Felk (Denmark) 


In the end 


he'll have to help me become a dictator for a start.” 


Letters from 
Our Keaders 


A Letter 


From France 
New York City. 
Editor, The Worker: 


The following is a letter I have 
received from a friend in France: 
rage oN 
Dear Friends: 


The health of the whole little 
family is good. After the vaca- 
tions, every one started work. 


I can’t say it was done with 
peace of mind. It is easy to see 
in France a general anxiety which 
is taking, hold of even those peo- 
ple who are generally without def- 
inite ideas. 


The governments of puppets 
‘at are following one another 
ingloriously are almost as dis- 
trusted as were the lackeys of 
Germany headed by Petain. Are 
they not anyway, known more 
and more as the agents charged 
with the colonization of France 
by the American trusts? 


This servility is a very interest- 
ing symptom of a rotten civiliza- 
tion. 


All this is becoming evident to 
the people who last year were 
still indignant against the strikes 
and who, this year, agree with the 
mers’ strike and help it ma- 
terially. Living conditions are 
getting tougher every day. The 
living standards of everybody are 
diminishing before our very eyes. 
Price increases, salaries frozen by 
the government, enormous mili- 
tary expenditures, currency deval- 
uation by order of Wall Street ty- 
coons, abandonment of national 
independence, ending of German 
reparations, tremendous increase 
of capitalist profits are the cause. 

These cunning traitors channel- 
ize the increasing discontent in 
the direction of DeGaulle’s neo- 
fascism—the classical trick of 
capitalisn. preparing its dictator- 
ship by creating a mass base for 
an adventure: at their service. 
That’s how the Hitlers and the 
Mussolinis came. 

But these gentlemen have 
reached an impasse. DeGaulle, 
the people’s champion? The peo- 
ple have seen him insult them 
in their misery last November. 
They have seen him associate 
with the worst reactionary ele- 
ments, with those who got rich 
by collaborating with Hitler. They 
have seen him ‘shoot at the strik- 
ers. And he lost his “false nose” 
of a resistance Jeader and great 
Frenchman when he advocated 
the incorporation of Germany in 
the Western bloc and the ending 
of reparations. DeGaulle is still 
a trump card in the hands of his 
masters. But they know that 
should they lose this card, they 
lose all. And they are afraid. 


Of course the American billion- 
aires have lost their heads to the 
extent that they do what will 
drive them ,to their end. . They 


have’ already made bad calcula- 


tions. They figured they will be 
able to destroy the CGT by buy- 
ing up some old refuse of the 
labor movement such as Jouhaux. 


Mr. Irving Brown is squandering 
his millions of dollars. The CGT 
is stronger than ever. The seces- 
sion.sts have no more troops. And 
even the Catholic labor organiza- 
tion hes to adopt the CGT plat- 
form since its own members have 
joined in united action from below. 
Not only is the Communist Party 
increasing its influence in all 
strata of the working population, 
but also we are witnessing the 
disintegration of the parties of 
the so-called “third force” as well 
as a regression of DeGaullism. 


Organizations are developing 
which are determined to collabo- 
rate with the Communists while 
keeping their own identity. The 
“Socialist Party of Unity,” the 
“Progressive Christians,” and the 
“Radicals of the Left” have de- 
veloped. 

This is a defeat of the anti- 
Communist movement. It is also 
a defeat for the anti-Soviet move- 
ment. It’s not difficult for the 
French people to see through the 
motives of the brutally stupid 
diplomacy of the hog merchants 
of Cincinnati, of the chewing gum 
manufacturers and the Wall 
Street bankers, as expressed by 
militarists whose ineptness vies 
with the French generals. 

These people are creating « 
wave of hatred against America 
by pretending direct interference 
in French affairs, their provoca- 
tions in Berlin, their intervention 
almost everywhere in the world 
leave no doubt as to their deter- 
mination to push the world into 
a third world war. 

7 


Aid for Striking 
West Coast Seamen 

New York. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

There are 1,7000 striking West 
Coast seamen in the Port of New 
York. These men have been on 
strike since Sept. 2 with no pay. 
Many of them are 3,000 miles 
from home without funds for 
their own and their families sup- 
port. 

As a seaman who was in 
change of feeding 30,000 seamen 
on the East Coast during the 1936 
and 1937 maritime strikes, I have 
first hand knowledge of the hard- 
ship and privations suffered by 
many of my seafaring brothers 
and fellow trade unionists. 

In behalf of these men and 
their families I am appealing to 
my fellow-trade-unionists in New 
York to demonstrate our support 
for these striking men by con- 
tributing funds to provide a good 
Thanksgiving Dinner for them, 

Piease make your checks pay- 
able to Maritime Committee for 
Wallace, Thanksgiving Dinner 
Fund; 313 8th Avenue. . #9) 

: FERDINAND SMITE. 


More Autos—the Socialist Way 


And the Capitalist Way 


By Milton Howard 
RIENDS in Detroit write: “We have 
heard of the Stakhanov movement in 
the Soviet Union where workers produce 
more. How does this compare with speed- 


up here in Detroit.” 
First, we’ve got to start with the fundamental] 


| difference which exists between the ownership of 


the industries in the Soviet Union and here in our 
country. The Soviet workers own their factories. 
They are their own bosses. They are not working 
to produce profits for a _ few, 
minority stockholders. They are 
working for themselves, the own- # 

This basic fact changes every- fe. 
thing else. Thus, there can never (iM ae 
be unemployment in the Soviet [= # amr 
Union. The more they make, the 2 2. 
more they have. Thus, the in- fa 
terest of the Soviet worker in Hie 
increasing output and in increas- 
ing the efficiency of labor is di- 
rectly opposite from similar plans here. In Detroit, 
the increase in output per worker cuts the workers’ 
throat—he is in danger of working himself out 
of a job. If Ford can produce his auto quotas 
with fewer men, he'll fire the rest. The increase 
in total output is a menace to the job of the indi- 
vidual auto worker. 

Increase in output in the Soviet Union has the . 
opposite effect, _ If fewer men can produce more, 
the other workers don’t have to worry about unem- 
ployment. There are always news jobs waiting 
as the country marches ahead collectively toward 
higher and higher standards of living. One man’s 
fortune is not another man's misery. 


UT, not only is there a difference in the social 
results of increased output as between the So- 
viet Union and the private ownership of the fac- 
tories here; there is also 2 big difference in the dif- 
ferent way that Socialism increases output and the 
way private capitalist ownership does it. 

In the Detroit auto plants, the private owners 
of the industry seek to increase output at the expense 
of the workers. They insist on speed-up, on getting 
more labor per hour out of each worker. In this 
way, they lower their costs per unit of production 
and increase their profits. 

Increase of output in the Soviet Union, as shown 
in the Stakhanov movement and more recent move- 
ments, is gained in exactly the opposite way. It 


is gained not making the workers work harder, but 
by improving the organization of laber. It is aimed 
at making work less difficult, not more so. In the 
Ford factory, for example, a man who does a 
given operation—whether it is turning a nut, or 
hammering a piece of metal, or spraying an auto 
body—is told that he must increase output by deing 
more of the same thing within a given time. He 
must hammer faster, or paint more bodies within 
a given time, etc. His work doesn’t change; he 
merely does more of the same thing per hour. The 
company gets more muscle, brain and sweat out of 
him per hour. This is what the science of Marxist 
Socialism calls increasing the intensity of labor. 
* ° 


UT increases in output in the Soviet. Union are 

won not by increasing the intensity of labor but 

by increasing the efficiency or productivity of labor. 

And this is done not by getting a man to do faster 

what he is already doing, but by getting him to 
find better and easier ways of doing it. 


Thus, the miner Stakhanov found his work was 
not well organized—the tools were too far away, the 
methed of shifting tools was inefficient, etc. He © 
increased output by better organization of labor. 
Today, it is not merely individuals who do this 
but entire departments, brigades, and working 
groups. The entire labor force in the Soviet Union 
is concentrating on improving the organization of 
work, the efficiency of production, through mechan- 
ization, elimination of waste, etc. 

And this is done by men and women who know 
that every gain in output raises their wages, brings 
closer shorter work days, protects their families 
and their country. Speed-up under capitalism 
means harder work to benefit a few. Stakhanovism 
under-Socialism means easier work, more output, 
to benefit all. 


COMING NEXT SUNDAY 


Martin Anderson-Nexo 


the distinguished novelist 
writes on the trial of the 12 


| (American Communists... 
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How 


1. Peace 


By Max Gordon | 


“Peace,” President Truman told a 
Philadelphia audience during the 
campaign, “is the goal of my life. 
I’d rather have a lasting peace in 
the world than be President. I wish 
for peace, I work for peace, and I 
pray for peace continually.” 


The speech was typical of the vast 
bulk of the President’s campaign 
remarks on the subject of foreign 
policy. With rare exception, he 
steered clear of specific discussion 
regarding his program abroad, such 
as the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan, confining himself to 
mesting~ the desire for peace. 

His most dramatic effort to per- 
suade the people of his yearning 
for peace and settlement of the 
“cold war” v’.h the Soviet Union 


Was - ~.0p0Sal to send Chief Just- 
ice Vinscn to the USSR. 

AS FAR AS THE EFFECT on the 
election is concerned, the fact that 
he did not go through with the Vin- 


gesture won him sympathy and sup- 
port from the millions who are con- 
cerned about a new war and think 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
is necessary and possible. 
Explaining the Vinson Mission 


2. T-H Repeal 


By George Morris 


What will the President do on the’ 


Taft-Hartley Law? That is the 
No. 1 question in the trade unions. 


The President has repeatedly and 
flatly promised his city campaign 
audiences that repeal of the anti- 
labor law is one of his major ob- 
jectives. 

Hardly were the returns in, before 
even labor leaders issued any state- 
ments on what they expect, Secre- 
tary of Labor Maufice Tobin rushed 
out an announcement that he is 
working on a measure to replace 
the T-H Act that would satisfy 
both labor and management. Tobin’s 
hint was echoed by secretary-treas- 
urer George Meany of the AFL, 
who agreed in advance to some 


changes in the old Wagner Act that 


would be satisfactory to both “man- 
agement and labor.” 

Last Monday, Tobin enlarged on 
his earlier hints. 

A new bill he is thinking about, 
said Tobin, would restore the closed 
shop, but also include: 

© The Taft-Hartley. anti-Commu- 
nist affidavits and imposition of 
thought-control upon unions. 

® Some “restrictions” on strikes. 


proposal to the American Legion on 
October 18, Truman went perhaps 
further in making specific promises 
to the people regarding foreign pol- 
icy than he did at any other time 
in the campaign. Here is what he 
said; 

“Our policy is not now, and never 


| has been, directed against the Soviet 


Union. On the contrary, we recog- 
nize. that the peace of the world 


depends on increasing understand-- 


ing and a better working -relation- 
ship between the Soviet Union and 
the democratic countries. ... 

“I am working for peace, and I 
shall continue to work for peace. 
Both we and the Soviet Union have 


a fundamental job to do—the job of. 


raising the living standards of our 
peoples.” 

This declaration, the major one 
on foreign policy made by Truman 
in the campaign, has a strange 
sound in view of the violent anti- 
Sovietism of the administration’s 
actual policy. 

But it won Truman votes, and 
the people who were swayed by it 
will insist that Truman deliver. 

The demand needs to be raised 
for a genuine peace mission to dis- 


cuss outstanding differences with 


the Russians, and to settle them 
in a genuine spirit of compromise 
and conciliation. 

This means an end to the dis- 
graceful 
China and Europe, which was ac- 


companied by bitter Soviet-baiting. 
It means also an end ‘to militariza- 
‘tion of the U. S., likewise under- 
son mission is irrelevant. The mere. 


taken in an atmosphere of anti- 
Soviet hysteria. 

The people voted for Truman, 
partly at least, because his words 
promised a genuine peace mission. 
This is the time to compel him to 


come across with cone, 


® Some limitation of government 
intervention in disputes through 
anti-strike injunctions. 

© Some “responsibility” upon 
unions to still make them Iiable to 
damage suits, 


® Outlawing of certain practices 
of unions which he did not specify. 


TOBIN’S PROPOSALS recall 
President Truman’s own demand 
upon Congress for anti-labor legis- 
lation in 1945 and 1946, when he 
asked for precisely those kind of 
restrictions including his celebrated 
“cool-off” disputed procedure, which 
president Philip Murray then de- 


nounced by radio as “abject cow- 


\ardice” in face of corporation at- 
tacks upon labor. 


Tobin’s haste seems to indicate a 
desire to distract labors’ demand 
for repeal and full restoration of 
the original Wagner Act, and bring 
discussion back on the basis of a 
new “management-labor act,” as it 
was prior to enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Not repeal but a re- 
named, more subtle and more pol- 
ished Taft-Hartley Act may well 
be the result of Tobin’s plan. 


WILL THE LABOR LEADERS 


intervention in Greece, 


‘WHAT TO DO _ 


To get what they voted 
for when they listened to 
President Truman’s pre- 
election promises, these are 
the demands for which the 
people will have to unite. 

1. Outright repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law, not mere- 
ly a tricky “modification” 
that leaves it intact. Return 
of the Wagner Act. Treat 
the T-H law as a dead letter. 

2. Reverse the “cold war” 
policy. Halt the revival of 
Nazi war power in Ger- 
many. Meet with the So- 
viet Union on a _ sincere 
basis to negotiate a peace 

settlement. 

3. Roll back prices and 
restore controls. 

4. Kick the Wall Street 
bankers out of the Cabinet. 

5. Give the Negro people 
equal rights. Pass a Federal 
FEPC and a Federal anti- 
Lynch law. Arrest the KKK. 

6. Halt the witch-hunt 
against Communists and 
progressives. Halt the 
frame-up trial of the 12 
Communist leaders. Abolish 
the Un-American Commit- 
tee, . 

e a 
they'll be doing so in face of the 
powerful demand in trade union 
ranks for full delivery upon cam- 
paign promises and no yielding. 
Any bill such as Tobin indicated 
will rouse labor opposition and it 
will come from far wider sections 
than those on the left. The workers 
are expecting big things as a result 
of last week’s votes and they are 
in a quick-tempered mood that is 
liable to change very fast. 

Instead of playing around with 
Tobin, the trade unions should 
come directly to Truman and lay 
the cards flatly on the table. The 
least they can ask is: 

1. Repeal of T-H and restoration 
of the Wagner Act. 

2. As an immediate step in line 
with the vote of the people against 
the Taft-Hartleyites in Congress, 
Truman should dismiss chief coun- 
sel Robert H. Denham of the NLRB 
and suspend the series of drastic 
precedent-setting decisions the 
NLRB handed down in recent weeks. 
Moreover, the President should sus- 
pend the issuance of Taft-Hartiey 
injunctions until the law is formally 
scrapped. 

Illusions that repeal is in the bag 
are very dangerous. It will take the 
same kind of united popular pres- 
sure campaign to kill the law as 
was always necessary to get a re- 
sponse in Congress. 


Let Hubby Help! 

One reason so many women dress 
badly is that they don’t listen to 
their husbands’ advice, Hollywood 
fashion designer Edith Head states 
in the American Magazine. She 
thinks women would dress better if 
they took their husbands shopping 
with them. 


3. Civil Rights 


By Abner W. Berry 


It is well over a year since Presi- 
dent Truman made public the now 
famous Civil Rights Committee 
Report. 


But. since the publication of the 
report, newspapers and radio have 
carried to the eyes and ears of the 
‘nation instances of continued viola- 
tions of federally guaranteed civil 
rights. In fact, right after the 
civil rights report was issued, a 
Negro was shot and killed on the 
streets of Mobile, Ala., because he 
expressed a belief in the President’s 
civil rights program. Georgia towns 
and villages were lighted by flam- 
ing crosses, promises of terror to 
Negroes who dared to vote in the 
“Talmadge State” primaries, 

More than 50,000 Negroes are de- 
nied the right to vote in Alabama 
because the Boswell Amendment 
there gives each county registrar 


the right to abridge voting rights 
granted by the Constitution. Isiah 
Nixon, Negro sharecropper of Lau- 
rens County, Ga., was shot and 
killed for having exercised his right 
to vote. The admitted killer was 
freed a few days following Nov. 2. 


In his Harlem speech, the Presi- 
dent blamed Congress for not acting 
on his civil rights proposals; he ex- 
pressed the hope that action on 
civil rights would ‘come from gov- 
ernment at all levels “and by pri- 


People Can Get What They Voted For 


» 


vate organizations and by individu- 
als.” 


As Number One “individual” in the 
United States, President Truman is 
in a better position to act on civil 
rights than any other American. 
He can order the prosecution of the 


‘Florida Klan for conspiring to deny 


the exercise of a federally guaran- 
teed right. He can order action in 
the case of Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram 
and her two sons now sentenced to 


life for the self-defense slaying of 
a white landlord attacker. He can 
intervene against the Boswell 
Amendment in Alabama in the in- 
terest of Negro suffrage. 

Above all he can abolish Jimcrow 
in the armed forces, an act which 
would prove to the world that he 
meant what he said when he told 
Harlem: 


“Our determination to attain the 
goal of equal rights and equal op- 
portunity must be resolute and un- 
wavering.” : 

* 


THERE IS A CONTRADICTION 
between what the President has 
@romised and the political attitude 
he has shown since election to the 


outspoken enemies of the Negroes— 
and his civil rights program. Even 


as he berated the “Republican Con- 
gress” for not having passed the 
civ™® rights program, he is flirting 
with the Dixiecrat delegation which 
was elected on a straight anti-civil 
rights platform. 

Fair Employment Practices, anti- 
lynching and anti-polltax legisla- 
tion in the political riggings of 
post-election seem to be no nearer 
than the will of the people can 
force them. Truman has made civil 
rights promises but.only a real legis- 
lative struggle by the people—for 
both executive and legislative action 
—it seems after all will guarantee 
payment on the promises from 
President Truman and the 8lst Con- 
gress, 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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SATURDAY NIGHT, NOV. 13 
THE PENTHOUSE, 13 Astor Place 


® SONGS, 


® UNITED STATES, 
GREECE, CHINA, PALESTINE, CZECH- 
OSLOVAKIA 


JERRY GOLD 


Young Progressives of Manhattan 
23 West 26th Street 
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DANCES, MUSIC, DRAMATICS 
PUERTO RICO, 


Tickets: $1.26 in adv. 


Band $1.50 at door 


Sponsored by 


MU 4-4550 


—— 


music 


and 


_ a a 


) 


songs 


FOR CHILDREN 


® LUCY BROWN 
® RUTH VINITSKY 
® PETE SEEGER, 


® LAURA DUNCAN 
and ENSEMBLE 
M.C, 


Town Hall — Saturday, Nov. 27 — 2:30 P.M. 


$1.20 and $1.80 — All Seats Reserved 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


Riccic, 16 Street and Sixth Avenue — WA 9-1600 ale 
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PETER V. CACCHIONE 
Memorial Meeting 


Wednesday, November 17 th -- Brooklyn Academy of Musie 


Auspices: Peter V. Cacchione Memorial Committee 
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: « ta oe » jever, for the lush Marshall Plan) Ti plan as a whole is run by 
4 Prices flelds, _ }Paul Groy Hoffman, former Sttje- 
ad " eae a ee ane hel ee ee See 
Continued from y with the help of his} If President Truman means what 
‘ —e chief assistant, David Bruce, a son-|he said about the influence of the 
By Louise Mitchell : : | } >) | in-law of’the late aluminum billion-|bankers in establishing Hitlerism, 
President Truman owed his eleo- AP: aire, Andrew Mellon. {let him prove: it by ridding his own 
tion success in large measure to His associate in the American|government of Wall Street's men. 
“promises to fight inflation and the | Steamship .Co., Roger Lapham, for-|It should be obvious that only ever- 
real estate. lobby. , are ath ges Pag cane eee increasing struggles by the people 
while directs the flow of Marshall|will oust the bankers from Wash 
The President told the country iat Nasidia: “40 Chine. iene ab" tani : 


“I say to you, if you want to yy, vi 
scinest’ ‘Seniniae democracy you no : or WH, HY ‘shipping line has big interests. . (Continued on Page 12) 


must elect a Congress and an ad- , MY / / , Yi by Yjp 
ministration that will meet the peril WW <L 
of inflation squarely, and conquer) _= 


it. State Department end of the cold|}| y) 
“We must do three things: we 7 -|war behind his front man, Gen. ||} 

must build more houses; we must : Marshall if) [ 

build homes that the people, par- Myron Taylor, his ambassador to|! 


ticularly young people, can afford, . {the Vatican, was director of Mor-/: 
and we must clear out and rebuild| @ Restoration of the excess profits| gan’s United “States Steel Corp. 
the slums. Houses are being built |tax is essential to curb skyrocket-| when appointed. | | 

by private enterprise, as they should | ing profits and, shift the burden of| Lewis Douglas, his ambassador to! ul 

be. But they aren’t being built in | the war economy on those who want, London, was the multi-millionaire at 
sufficient numbers or gt low enough | it and can afford it. Taxes on low |chairman of Morgan’s Mutual Life|| 
prices. And without government |incomes should be wiped out 50| Insurance Co., as well as @ director 


help they can’t be.” | that workers can better afford to of Genera] Motors and miany other|| 


True enough, The words have &/buy the commodities they produce. | t! 
fighting spirit that was entirely/@ A housing program which willl; nm Bamed| Cl. 


lacking in him during the past |help the 3,000,000 families still with- bassador 

three years. In that period, the/out homes, and clearance of the is ee one of ton yeh 
President let one control after an-|slums where millions are forced to trust Armors 

other disappear. He was the one/live far below minimum S&tandards | Bogeen Bruce, Lovett’s ambassador} Wait for real bargains at the 
who called controls the “methods /of health and decency. The housing to P ‘ tian de Givecter ef 
of a police state” and coaxed big|shortage is greater than ever and eee: Acaee z phism 


business to voluntarily reduce prices.|the much-touted. Taft-Ellender-|®* ~ of se ppppee such Feet : | 

Nor is the record so old that we| Wagner bill is. hardly enough with | PU°™ mr : ra weg owe 7 

can’t remember that it was Truman its 50,000 low-rent dwellings. For icon ot pape : 
he dum the veterans’ hous any housing progr cceed team ” 

pis ped ae 4 P om tO oe . The roster of State Department teitie one otbee 


P the priorities | stri | 
dtm i rae ti th ip 7 to eae ote eee gg ott millionaires is too long to continue. articles made by union - THURSDAY, DEC. 16 
system W open eg ce the war program labor as gifts for the * Doors open 6 P.M.- Midnight 
high rent residences and commer-' will divert necessary materials. * Bazaar. ® FRID ” 
WHEN TRUMAN dismissed mari MEN: Suits, Shoes, AY, DEC, 17 
Shirts, Ties, Hats, Doors open 6 P.M. - Midnight 


° Wallace from the Comm Secre- || 
5. Bankers in Gover nment taryship he put Lovett’s financiall|p Naitsts Wate, 9 CAT PY nen ae 


: big brother, W. Averell Harriman, WOMEN: Dresses, a 
By Art Shields | from defense posts. whose wealth is in nine figures, Furs, Coats, Suits, Doors open noon - midnight 
y ~ Pocketbooks, Hats 
President Truman was going to} BOBEERT A. LOVETT, of the in-| into the friend of the common man’s acai Gubaeathon SUNDAY, DEC. 19 
| vestment firm of Brown Bros. &| post. Hose. Deors open noon - midnight 


save the country from Wall Street) yorriman, meanwhile is running the! Harriman left the cabinet, how- CHILDREN: Games, 
during the campaign. — py sig em maaan ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 


“. . . Before Hitler came to . — Fea etc erga: beth —_ * HOUSEHOLD: Radios, 69 West 66th Street, N.Y.C. 
mar room music oO n Lam A lian 
power,” said Chicago ; im Gee ps, ppiances, TICKETS: 1 day S@c; 4 days $1.00. Children free. 
: he in ‘ Oct. © She Zewn's. 508 7346 aporoyts aaaee. Furniture, Silver, PROCEEDS: to provide aid in Israel and Europe; 


26, “control over the German or Se OES Pe ee Groceries, Pictures. te comoat anti-Semitism. Tickets can be secured 


| ‘ , t ion headquarters, fraternal lod d 
economy had passed inte the Saturday, Nov. 13, 8:30 P.M. Sunday, Nov. 14, 8:30 P.M. Shaun Wasabead so pwn, AMERICAN. SEWISH LABOR COUNCIL, 


hands of a small group of rich | I. F. STONE Sammy LEVENSON priate nr ny Dancing, ong Bg 22 EZ. lith St., New York 3, N. Y¥Y. 


(Noted N. Y¥. Star Correspondent) (The Jewish American Humeorist) 
bankers and owners. ... We know |, ‘China and the Failure of || ™ Bis Mest Unique Presentation 


the rest of the story.” American Foreign Policy’ | The Making of a Mensch’ 
He wouldn’t let that happen here, } 18 ASTOR PLACE (8th St. near B’way) 


he declared. - ae 


As. the campaign cries died away, HARLEM’S HOME OF INTERRACIAL ENTERTAINMENT ? 
however, the stubborn fact remains ee eT eceneeees ate O ad 
that “a small crowd of rich bankers WELLS RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE Wt 


and owners” are running the Ameri- 2249 Seventh Avenue AUdubon 3-8244 AY | POETRY RECITAL. Original Poetry reade 
can government today The famous home of Chicken and Waffles — $1.00 SATURD ings by Authors, prize for Best Poems, 
Th y Special dimmer served from 4 to 10 P.M. — $1.25 | ‘read. Sunday, Nov. 14th, 7:30 p. m., 

ey were appointed by Truman WYATT and TAYLOR, ALBERTA PRYME in the COCKTAIL LOUNGE Manhattan Carnegie Hall, Studios. Room 601. Sub. 50c, 


himself, No President before him ‘ LUCKY 13th Dance, sponsored by Y.P.A.,|. STUDIO PARTY! Come all members, 


. friends! Congenial atmosphere, folk, social, 
has directly dra CCNY Uptown Eve. Session, 8:00 in Leunge, 
di ay wae 139th St. and Convent Ave. Swel] enter-| fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 East 


Street tes into his official . 3 . : 16th St., 8:30 p, m. 
magna Sunday, Nov. 14—8:15 P.M. cenegnend eeesnents, and people. Sure| 1 oe? Come and end to cen 


family as Truman. More than 80 : SOVIET GENETICS evening: See: Marzanis thrilling film, “Dol- 
percent of ‘Truman’s appointees : They a cag mo Bh gy. omen, oe lar Patriots,” note ensipete--- eae — 
West Seam Fhanks- | __vict or defeat?” arl Brodsky. 
come from Wall Street or Midwest- | CONTROVERSY giving Dinners. Nov. 13th, Sat. 8 p. m. Daneuan ben ern ¢ Bese pegs 
ern banks. Sub. T5c. Waterfront Section, 269 West| suns 50c. Presented by Jefferson Forum, 
2th Street. . 
Other Presidents usually preferred | REPEATED BY DEMAND od Tr ailinnite-enitina ‘on MOnetel breed + -sheae St. Auspices Jefferson Sece 
to appoint the bankers’ lawyers. Ethical Traditions in Jewish Folklore,” Rrookl 
Truman, however, took in the BERNARD FRIEDMAN discussion, free refreshments, and eer gn res ; a 
bankers themselves. : mteneter, Day cece ate Mig cary 7c. thes nm y ~ Sen a world. peaae® 
Lets’ look at the record: ) HOWARD SELSAM THIS SATURDAY, Contemporary Forum./ Auspices of Boro Park Peoples Forum. Sune 
| } Di , Dr. Banks debates Dr. Daniels, ‘“‘How Dif-/| day, November 14th, 8 p. m. at 4903 12th 
* recter, Jefferson School ferent are Men and Women?” Followed Ave., Brooklyn. Subs. 30c. a 
by planned social featuring society, rhumba; JOSEPH BRAININ, famous writer, re< 
THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT, . : erson School Forums orcl., square dance and horas. Grand ball-| cently returned from Israel, will lecture 
which is building the atom bomb Sth Ave. and 16th St. — Wa 9-16002 | Tom. Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W.. 48th/tonight at Brighton Center, 3200 Coney 
‘war bases throughout the world, is Street. 31.25. Island Ave., at 8:30. Topic: “Crucial Hour 
orid, : NYU STUDENTS Section: Terriffc Party|in Israel.” 


headed by such men as— ——~-f and dance. Sat., Nov. 13th, 8:30 p. m. at : 
Secretary James B. Forrestal, for- ; Se SAT. EVE at 9 |.17 West 24th Street. (New Drama Studio). Coming S 
; Contemporary Opinion lLecture-Dance || Entertainment by Jerry Jaroslaw of Camp| ANALYSIS OP the Election and “Next 


‘mer president of the Wall Street Unity Fame. Refreshments, sub. 75c. Steps for Youth,” discussed by Herb Nalie 
| Dr. MURRAY BANKS JOIN our Fun, members, friends! Sur-|bow, chairman, County Youth Board, 


‘banking firm of Dillon, Read & Co , discusses with Brook 
| ih, ” ; lyn C. P., entertainment, Monday, 
the house that finariced the hea ? , H] De. MARGARET DANIELS |} foie. scctut’ ton’ “Cultural Pom Dance| Nov. 15th, 8 p.m. 1190 St. Johns Place, 


| German , 128 E. 16th St., 8:30 p.m. near Albany Ave., North Youth Section 
aT ee a “JUST HOW DIFFERENT ARE CCNY. ENGINEERS. Wittred’ Mendelsohn Membership Meeting. 


Maj. Gen. William H. Draper, MEN AND WOMEN?” Club CP. invites you to a Party at Jeffer-| RUSSET Mood in Autumn hues. We’v 
: : (Mental and Physical Outlook) son Club, 201 W. 72th St. Dancing,| the thing to chase your blues. A nigh 

ADM. $1.25 IN ADV Beciety and Rhumba Orch. Party tables singing, refreshments, Satirical Drama. of Cider, warmth and cheer. The bestest 
¢ es ++ plus (se that all will ipate) I} Sat., Nov. 13th, 8:30 p. m. Sub. 75e. party of the year. Ezra Lapidus Youth 
(tax included) group square dances, with instructions. ; Club, C.P., 2166 86th St. Contribution 75¢@ 


| Tickets at all bookshops FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE Brooklyn CAMP UNITY Reunion Dance, Thankse 


giving Eve., Wed., Nov. 24th. Webster 
or call AL 48024 | 110 West 48th Sireet @ Subs $1.25 GALA CONCERT DANCE, Saturday No- for tickets. Call. AL 4-8024, TA 3-6623 


vember 13th, 8:30 p. m. Brighton Commu- 
nity Center, 3260 Coney Island Ave., Brook- wegen yee : noone rer sen 
lyn. Ingrid Rypinski, Mezzo Soprano,| “Ting Pete Seeger, Hayes, Fred 

}man, Jackie Gibsen, Ronnie Gilbert, Betty 


Saieae Geaiaire: Bd Goldbere, guest| Sanders and Bob Claiborne in a festive 
speaker. Subscription $1.00,  Auspices| {lk music, jam session. The first im 
Brighton Chapter Ambijan. |five months, Wednesday, November 24 
CALLING ali Former “RED SPARKS.”|% P. ™. Irving Plaza. Tickets at People 
Songs. 126 West 2ist Street. $1.00. 


We're having a Grand Reunion at the Nat ATTENTION ALL VETERANS!!! Irvi 
Frankel. Banauet and Dance. Saturday, t ht f 
Nov. 13th, 8:30 p. m., at 1190 St. John’s|COMenm is an Ex-Marine who fought fo 
Place, Brooklyn peace and freedom. Join him as sponsoF 
, ° of the JYFP dance, honoring our fighters. 
SUND AY ‘To be held at the Penthouse Ballroom 
: Dec. 25th, 1948. Contact your neighborhood 
. JY¥ Lodge or-call Jewish Young Fratern- 
vid Horlick’s Society and Rhumba 6 | Manhattan alists. AL, 4-7733 for information. 


mn Bas cre Come early and assure yourselfg| ArrAIR: Concert ef unusual Chamber 
LUCKY th D ANCE a geod seat. Adm. $1.04 plus tax! Music by the Metropolitan Music Sehool. RATES: 35 cents per line in the 
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Entertainment 
LOUNGE — Main Bldg. — OCNY 110 W. 48th St. Admission: $1.20 incl. tax. Call TR. 3-2761. DEADLINES: 


190th St. and Convent Ave. — b0e ‘ REPEATED BY DEMAND—“The Soviet Daily Worker: 
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Radio Commentater them? What is the significance of the dis- Priday at 4 p. m. 
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Lecture and Danee 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


106 W. 43rd Bt. (bet. 6th Ave & B’way) 


SUNDAY, NOV. 14 — 8 P.M. 
(Deors open at 7; Lecture at 98) 
IRVING DAVIDSON ina 
“AN EVENING OF JEWISH 
LAUGHTER” 

Rell in the Aisles and Split Your 
Bides Laughing! 


WOODY GUTHRIE 


Sings your favorige songs at 


PEOPLE’S SONGS 
MUSIC CENTER 


126 W. 21 St. (bet. 6 & 7 Aves.) N.Y. 


SAT., NOV. 13—l to 4 P.M. 
Admission Free 
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(Continued from Page 11) severing the Negev. Truman didn’t 
By Olive Sutton say anything about that, 


On Thursday evening. Oct. 28,, O78 Now 4 while the political big- 
Harry 8S. Truman, caniiinte for wigs, the pollsters, and the people 
President of the United States, tola| ¥°T® Still getting used to the idea 


@ Madison Square Garden rally: of four more years of Truman, the 
'  “[T wish to speak now upon a U. 8. delegation at Paris took its 


subject that has been of great in-|5'@nd again. Not just sanctions 
_ terest to me as your President, 1t|WeTe ‘threatened against Israel 


is the subject of Israel. This is an|®ould it refuse to give up the 
important subject and must not be|Nesev—but under the new U. &. 
- gesolved as @ matter of politics}Proposal—any kind of international 
 @uring @ political campaign. I have | Teprisals the western bloc could ram 
os: a 
refused to play politics with it, Ij through the Security Council, in- 
have refused because: first, it is| cluding military. 


7. Witchhunts 


By Joseph North 

Rule by witch-hunt—the fascist 
art of red-baiting—got thumbs down 
in the election returns, The ma- 
jority of the American people évi- 
denced increased alarm at the dan- 
ger that menaces their freedom. 


Add it up: Reps. John McDowell 
of Pennsylvania and Richard Vail, 
of Illinois—two of the most virulent 
inquisitors of them all—were kicked 
out of Congress. The American peo- 
ple hold ... Parnell Thomas in con- 


Likewise Edward Mitchell and Ger- 
ald Landis, of Indiana who brought 
Hitlerism into action against the 
UB locals in their area. Likewise 
Max Schwabe, of Missouri, another 
mainstay of the Kirsten Commit- 
tee. Likewise many others, 


* 

IN THE COURSE of his cam- 
paigning, President Truman, sen- 
sing the mood of the electorate, and 
fearful of the results on his own 


chances, termed the spy-scares, and 
witch-hunts of the Republicans “a 
red herring aimed to divert the 
electorate from the real issues.” 


dermining our democratic institu- 
tions.” Recalling recent German 
and Italian history, he said, he said: 
“If the undemocratic forces in this 


. Fem 
_ a . ') 5 Sap. 
i. >ey 


my responsibility to see that our 
policy in’ Israel fits in with our 
foreign policy throughout the world; 
second, it is my desire to help build 
in Palestine a strong, prosperous, 
free and independent state. ... The 
people of Israel have proved them- 
selves of the best tradition of hardy 
pioneers. They have demonstrated 
that Israel deserves to take its 
place in the family of nations. That 
is our objective and we shall work 
toward it in a sound way, not in a 
partisan political way. I am con- 
fident that that objective will pe 
reached.” 


Union 


* 

ONLY THE DAY before the US. 
delegation at the Security Council 
had reaffirmed its backing of the 
infamous Bernadotte plan to dis- 
member the new Jewish state by 


neered 


The measure was adopted 9 to 1, 
the usual formula, with the Soviet 
abstaining, 
Ukraine the only defender of the 
new Jewish state. 

Truman made his way to Key 
West to recover from his arduous 
campaign. e 

Now, the Presidential campaign is. 
over. Truman doesn’t have 
“play politics.” 
the accounting: 

© Lifting of the embargo. 

@ Repudiation of the plan to 
sever the Negev under the threat 
of international reprisal engi- 


e Full de 


Reprimand, punishment of the 
Arab aggressors. 
# An end to oil politics. 


the Soviet 


to 


His electorate asks = 


through the UN. 
jure recognition. 


himself out of a 


mill tt tll i 
1 Ca 
\\ | Heedful of the people’s mounting 


a 


tempt as evidence piles up that he 
mulcted the government, 


Charles Kersten, 
rabid subcommittee of the House 
Labor and Education Committee, 
who conducted a violent witch-hunt 
among labor unions, today finds 


‘alse accusations.” 


anger with Wall Street 


head of the 


congressional job. 


So the American people heard 
Truman strike back at the House 
Un-American Committee that 
launched well-timed spy-scares to 
hurt the President’s chances. He 
said “With reckless disregard for 
the Bill of Rights, this Committee 
has injured the reputation of in- 
nocent men by spreading wild and 


continued, at Chicago, Oct. 25: “The 
American way of life which most 
of us have been taking for granted” 
he said, “is threatened today by 
powerful forces of which most peo- 
ple are not even aware. ..,. The 
real danger to our democracy... 
comes mainly from powerful reac- 
tionary forces who are silently tn- 


country continue to work unchecked 
this nation could awaken a few 
years from now to find the Bill of 
Rights has become a scrap of pa- 
per.” And he capped this with the 
conclusion: “The persecution of 
minorities goes hand in hand with 
the destruction of liberty, .. .” 
True words, but what about the 
deed? Truman’s Attorney General 


Clark has pursued the indictments 
against the 12 leaders of a political 
minority, a party in existence since 
1919, based upon ideas current in 
this naton for a century; the Com- 
munist Party. If they go to prison, . 
the floodgates of fascism are open- 
ed As Truman himself said “the 
destruction of liberty” follows, 


‘Truman 
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If your local movie house is not listed 
here, please ask the Manager to mail us 
his advance listings. 

MANHATTAN 


First Run—Broadway 


AMBASSADOR @The Woman Hunt 
ASTOR A Seng is Born 
AVENUE PLAYHOUSE Leng Is the Read 
BIJOU @The Red Shoes 
ELYSEE g@Cesar 
GLOBE Bleod on the Moon 
GOLDEN Monte Casine 
GOTHAM The Plunderers 
LITTLE CARNEGIE Mozart Story 
LITTLE MET @Marriage in the Shadows 
MAYFAIR Read House 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART @High and Dizzy 
NEW EUROPE Lady Agnes 
NEW YORK Code of Scotland Yard; Borrowed Trouble 
PARAMOUNT Sealed Verdict 
PARIS @Symphenie PASTORALE 
PARK AVENUE @ @Hamiet 
’' PIX Only Angels Have Wings; Jane Eyre 
Sun. Adam Had Four Sens; Hangover Square 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL You Getta Stay Happy 
RIALTO Crash Dive; Man Hunt 
RIVOLI @The Snake Pit 
ROXY @Unfaithfully Yours 
STANLEY e@Spirit and the Flesh—italian 
STRAND June Bride 
VICTORIA Jean of Are 
WINTER GARDEN Theatre Closed 
WORLD @e@Paisar 
5TH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE SBells of the Ol City 
55TH ST. PLAYHOUSE Backstreets of Paris 


East Side 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC Johnny Belinda; Embraceable You 
ARCADIA g@Easter Parade; Wreck ef the Hesperus 
ART Mikade 
‘ BEVERLY \Colenel Blimp 
CHARLES Sat. My Favorite Wife; Gypsy Wildcat 
Sun. @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
CITY Sat. Burning Cress; @ Dead of Night 
Sun. Frie Frac; Lysistrata 
G@RACIE SQUARE Pursued; Jungle Captive 
Sun. Pursued; Jungle Captive 
GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA Sat. @Life With Father 
: Sun. @The Search | 
IRVING PLACE @Farrebiques: @ @ Baker's Wife 
NORMANDIE Se Evil My Love 
PLAZA Foreign Affair 
SUTTON @lLoulsiana Stery’ ) 
TRANS LUX COLONY Sat. @Easter Parade; Wreek of the 
Hesperus. Sun. @Storm in a Teacup; Suspect 
TRANS-LUX 72ND ST. Dulelmer Street 
TRANS LUX MONROE Sat. They D by Night; Angels 
With Dirty Faces. Sun. On Our Merry Way; Xmas Eve. 
TRIBUNE Velvet Touch; Race Street 
“ TUDOR. Sat. Rage in Heaven; Vacation from Marriage 
Sun. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive by Night 
YORK. Sat. Dakota; Ip Old Sacramento 
Sun. Neose Hangs High; Belis ef San Angele 
- §2ND ST. TRANS LUX @House on 82nd St. 
‘$4TH ST. Sat. On Our Merry Way 
. Sun. @Life With Father 
. 85TH ST ST. TRANS LUX 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve 
‘66TH ST. GRANDE @Commandes Strike at Dawn; @ The 
' Invaders 


Sat. Easter Parade 


West Side 


ALDEN Sat. Daisy Kenyon; Tight Shoes 
Sun. @ Kiss of Death; Manhattan Merry Ge Round 
ARDEN Lest Horizon; Adam Had Four Sons 
- APOLLO Street ef Shadows: @Nanook of the North 
- BEACON Sat. @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
Sun. Passionelie; @ Torment 
BELMONT Muler 
BRYANT Humoresque; Swiss Family Rebinsen 
CARLTON Sat. On, an Island With You;.@The Search 
‘ Sun. @Life With Father: Springtime in the Sierras 
ees a Sat. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By 
DELMAR EI Casado; Case Quiere: Barcelite 
EDISON Mether Wore Tights: Woman's Vengeance 
ELGIN Sat. Lest Herizen; Biondie in the Dough 
Sun. @Easter Parade: Wreek of the Hesperus 
GREENWICH Velvet Touch: Race Street 
_ LAFFMOVIE Copacabana 
LYRIC @Emperor Waltz: { Jane Dee 
MIDTOWN @8term in a Teacup: South Riding 
enn ge Perma Belinda; Embraceable You 
. STERDAM Jehnany Bel ; Embraceable 
REPUBLIC @ Fantasia spss a 
RIVERSIDE Johnny Belinda: 
RiV ; -Foreiga ; . ; | 
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SELWYN Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
SQUIRE Caste of Sin; Husbands and Lovers 
STUDIO 65 Viente Anes y una Noche; La Leoura del Tange 
STODDARD Fereign Affair; Lulu Belle 
SYMPHONY Sat. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive 
By Night Sun. @Sitting Pretty; {3 Rue Madeleine 
TERRACE Sat. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
Sun. Seven Sinners; Sutters Gold 
THALIA @The Damned; @Murderers Among Us 
TIMES SQUARE Return of the Whistier; Adventures 
Silverade 
TIVOLI Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Weman 
Sun. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
TOWN Sat. @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
Sun. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 


WAVERLY Velvet Touch 
YORKTOWN Sat. Show Time; Headline 
Sun. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By“ Night 
8TH ST. PLAYHOUSE @ Beauty and the Beast 
77TH ST. Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
Sun. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 


Washington Heights 


ALPINE Velvet Touch; Race Street 

AUDUBON Sat. Last of the Mohicans; Toast of New York 
Sun. Thrill of Brazil; Stand in 

DALE Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 

DORSET On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 

EMPRESS Sundown; The Kansan 

GEM @e@Sahara; Destroyer 

HEIGHTS @Boomerang; Homestreteh 

LANE Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 

UPTOWN On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 


BRONX 
ACE Sat. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
ASCOT e@First Opera Film Festival; Ressial 
ALLERTON g@Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
BEACH Sat. On an Island With You; @The Search 
Sun. Wallis of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
BEDFORD Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman 
CIRCLE Sat. On an Isiand With You; @The Search 
Sun. Walls of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
CONCOURSE e@The Search: On an Isiand With You 
DELUXE Sat. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
-Sun. @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
FENWAY Sat. Guadalcanal Diary; @ Purple Heart 
Sun. On an Island With You; @ The Search 
FREEMAN Sat. On an Island With You; @ The Search 
Sun. Walls ef Jericho; Deep Waters 
GLOBE Sat. eit Happened One Night; @One Night of Love 
Sun. @Ceommandes Strike at Dawn; Beautiful Cheat 
LIDO Sat. Lady in Ermine; Fury at Furnace Creek 
Sun. Shew Business; @House on 82nd St. 
MOSHOLU g@€Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
NEW RITZ Sat. Stanley and Livingstone; Adventures of 
Marco Pole. Sun. The Swordsman; Diamond Herseshoe 
PARK PLAZA Jehnany Belinda; Embraceable You 
ROSEDALE Sat. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
Sun. @Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
SQUARE Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
Sum @eEaster Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
TUXEDO Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
UNIVERSITY Sat. @Commandes Strike at Dawn; Men of 
Texas. Sun. Mether Wore Tights; Wings ef the Morning 
VALENTINE Sat. Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman 
Sun. @Angels With Dirty Faees; They Drive By Night 
ZENITH Sat. @Drums Along the Mohawk; Angel on My 
Shoulder. Sun. Dolly Sisters; Bowery Buckaroos 


BROOKLYN—Downtown 


FOX @Leves of Carmen; Black Eagle e 
MAJESTIC @The Damned; @The Raiders . 
MOMART Wings of the Merning; Mether Wore Tights 
PARAMOUNT Innocent Affair; Urubu 
ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE Sat. g@Easter Parade - 
Sun. @Life With Father 
STRAND Canen City; Lady at Midnight 
TERMINAL Sat. @ @Sahara; Destroyer 
Sun. @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
TIVOLI Sat. Nerthwest Outpost; Driftweed 
Sun. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 


Park Slope 
CARLETON Sat. @Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
Sun. Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman 
SANDERS g@Easter Parade; Wreck ef the Hesperus 


Bedford 
BELL CINEMA Sat. @Lady from Shanghal; 
Sun. Sainted Sisters; Albuquerque 
LINCOLN Sat. Big Neise; Paimy Days 
Sun. Daring Desperades: @ These Three 
NATIONAL Sat. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Giri 
Sun. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
SAVOY Luck eof the Irish; Cry of the City 
Crown H 
CARROLL On an island With You; @ The Search 
CONGRESS Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 


Mating of Millie’ 


ROGERS Sat. Wallis of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
Sun. Time of Your Life: Four Faces West 
STADIUM Luek of the Irish; Cryef the City 


Flatbush 


ALBEMARLE eLife Witt Father; Neesee Hangs High 
ASTOR Eternally Yours; Crystal Ball 
AVALON g@€Easter Parade; Wreck ef the Hesperus 
AVENUE D On an Isiand With You; @The Search 
AVENUE U_ Wallis of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
Sun. On an Isiand With You; @ The Searen 
BEVERLY @€Easter Parade: Wreck ef the Hesperus 
CLARIDGE On an Isiand With You; @ The Search 
COLLEGE Sat. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
Sun. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
ELM On an island With You; @The Search 
FARRAGUT Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
FLATBUSH Our Relations; Wide Open Faces 
GRANADA g@Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
JEWEL Sat. Seoret Service Investigater; Dolly Sisters 
Sun. @ Boomerang; Gypsy Wildcat 
KENT Sat. Fuller Brush Man; Coroner Creek 
Sun. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
KINGSWAY Cry of the City; Luck eof the Irish 
LEADER Sat. On an Isiand With You: @ @eThe Search 
Sun. Thirteen Rue Madeleine; Homestretch 
LINDEN Sat. @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
Sun. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
MAYFAIR Sat .@Life With Father; Springtime ian Sierras 
Sun. @ @Sahara; Destroyer 
MARINE Se Evi My Love; Dream Girl 
MIDWOOD Cry of the City; Luck of the Irish 
NOSTRAND Sat. On an Island With You; @ The Search 
Sun. @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
PARKSIDE Where Words Fail; @la Maternelle 
PATIO @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
QUENTIN Te Each His Own; Read te Utepia 
RIALTO g@Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
RUGBY Velvet Touch; Race Street 
TRAYMORE @e@Sahara; Destreyer 
TRIANGLE Sat. Time of Your Life; @Four Faces Woet 
Sun. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
VOGUE Where Words Fall; @la Maternelle 


Brighton—Coney Island 
OCEANA eLife With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
SHEEPSHEAD Se Evil My Leve: Dream Girl 
SURF Sat. On an Island With You: @ The Search 
TUXEDO Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


COLONY Sat. House Across the Bay: Kelly the Second 
Sun. Blondie in the Dough; Last Reund Up 

De LUXE Sun. Lest Horizon: Adam Had Four Sense 

MARBORO Luek of the Irish; Cry ef the City 

WALKER Luek of the Irish; Cry ef the City 


Bay Ridge 
BERKSHIRE Sat. Velvet Touch: Race Street 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
CENTER Sat. Bride of Frankenstein: Son of Frankenstela 
Sun. Trati ef the Vigilantes; Badiands ef Daketa 
COLISEUM g@Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
ELECTRA Sat. Plainsman: Jungle Princess 
Sun. Mother Wore Tights: @ Kiss of Death . 
NEW FORTWAY Sat. @ Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
Sun. @Life With Father: Springtime in the Sierras , 
HARBOR Sat. .On an Island With You; @The Search 
Sun. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
PARK @Life With Father; Springtime In the Sierras 
RITZ Velvet Touch: Race Street 
STANLEY Sat. Wallis of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
Sun. Bowery te B’way; She Wolf ef Lendea 


Ridgewuod—Bushwick , 


EMPIRE Sat. Lady in Ermine; @ Fury at Gurnase Crook 
Sun. Doli Face; And Then There Were None “ 
RIDGEWOOD Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
RIVOLI Sat. Bedside Manner: Nob Hill 
Sun. Ex Champ; Mutiny on the Blackhawk 


Rockaway 
GEM Sat. Life Begins in College: Wake Up and Dream 
Sun. Thou Shait Not Kill: Wild Frontier 
PARK Sat. Babe Ruth Story: Smart Woman 
Sun. Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle 


Williamsburg 
ALBA e@Life With Father; Springtime Ia the Sierras 


COMMODORE @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
KISMET @€Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 


Brownsville 
BILTMORE @The Search; On an Isiand 
SUPREME Unavailable pee er 
SUTTER Unavailable 
SUPREME Sat. Babe Ruth Stery: Smart Woman 
Sun. They Drive by Night; @Angele With Dirty Faees 


QUEENS6—Astoria 

ASTORIA Luck ef the trich: Cry of the 

BROADWAY Sat. @Life With Father: Springtime in Sierras 
Sun. On Gur Merry Way; Eve 

ND. ; Rase St . | 

Firebrand ; 
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Sun. City of Silent Men: Behind Prisea Walls 
STRAND Sat. Mutiny on the Blackhawk; Ex Champ 
Sun. House Aoress the Bay; Stand In 


Bayside 

BAYSIDE Sat. On an Island With You; @The Search 

Sun. @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
BELLAIRE Sat. @Life With Father: Driftweed 

Sun. @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
GOLLEGE Sat. @Life With Father: Springtime Is the 

Sierras. Sun. @eEaster Parade; Wreck ef the Hesperus 
CORONA g@Life With Father! Springtime in the Sierras 
VICTORY Sat. Twe Years Before the Mast: Suddenly its 

Spring. Sun. Time ef Your Life; @ Four Faces West 


Flushing 


MAYFAIR Sat. Walls of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
Sun. On an Isiand With You; @The Search 
ROOSEVELT Sat. @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
Sun. @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
TOWN Sat. @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
Sun. @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
UTOPIA Sat. Lady in Ermine; @Fury at Furnace Creck 
Sun. Twe Guys from Texas; Man Eater of Kumaca 


Forest Hills 


FOREST HILLS @gEaster Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
INWOOD Sat. On an Island with You; @The Search 
Sun. Velvet Touch: @ The Search 
MIDWAY Lueck of the Irish; Cry of the City 
TRYLON Cat. On an Island With You; @The Search 
Sun. Walls of Jeriche; Deep Waters 


Jamaica 


ARION Sat. Fuller Brush Man; Coroner Creek 
Sun. Time of Your Life: @ Four Faces West 
AUSTIN On an Island With You: @The Search 
CAMBRIA—Sat. @Life With Father; Springtime Ita Sierras 
Sun. @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
CARLTON Se Evil My Love; Dream Giri 
CASINO Sat. Deep Waters; Northwest Outpost 
Sun. Se Evil Love; Dream Girl 
COMMUNITY Foreign Affair: Lule Belle 
CROSSBAY @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
DRAKE Sat. Wallis of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
Sun. On an Island With You: The Search 
GARDEN Sat. @Easter Parade; Wreck ef the Hesperus 
Sun. @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
JAMAICA Sat. Seven Sinners: Sutters Gold 
Sun. Shanghai Chest; Campus Sleuth 
KEITHS Lueck ef the Irish; Cry of the City 
LAURELTON Sat. On an Island With You; @The Search 
Sun: Velvet Touch; Race Street : 
LEFFERTS g@Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
LINDEN g@Life With Father; Springtime in the Slerras 
LITTLE NECK Sat .0On an Island With You: @The Search 
Sun. @Life, With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE Sat. On an Island With You; @ The 
Search. Sun. Walls of Jericho; Deep Waters 
MERRICK Luek of the Irish; Cry of the City 
OASIS Sat. Te Each His Own; Road te Utepla 
Sun. On an Island With You; @The Search 
QUEENS—Cry of the City: Lueck of the Irish 
RICHMOND HILL-GARDEN Sat. Deep Waters; N.W. Oute’t 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve: Dream Girl 
ROOSEVELT—Velvet Touch: Race Street 
SAVOY I Wonder Whe's Kissing Her New: Gypsy Wildeat 
ST. ALBANS Sat. @Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
Sun. @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 


W oodside 


BLISS @Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 

CENTER Sat. Fighting 69th; Valley ef the Giants 
Sun. Johnny Apolle; This Is My Affair 

MOBART Wallis of Jericho: Deep Waters 

SUNNYSIDE Cry of the City; Lueck ef the trish’ 

43RD ST. @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 


The listing of REO and Lcew’s theatres 
has been dropped. 

This action is taken in support of the 
struggle now being waged by the Screen 
Office and Professional Employees Guild 
and the Screen Publicists Guild against 
the major movie companies, With the ex- 
ception of Eagle-Lion, the majors have 
refused to negotiate new contracts with 
the unions and have resorted to union- 
busting Taft-Hartley tactics. We urge our 
readers to protest both at the box office te 
local theatre managers, and to the film 


companies, demanding that they negotiate 


~ 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


WMCA—576 Ke. 
Ke. 


WNBC—660 
WOR—710 Ke. 
WJZ—770 Ke. 
WNYC—839 Ke. 


WNEW—1130 Ke. 
WLIB—1190 Ke. 


WHN—1050 Ke. 
‘WBNY—1480 Ko, 
WwOV—120 Kc. 
WQxXR—1500 Ke. 


_-'42:30-WNBC—Frank Merriwell 


MORNING 
11:30-WNBC—News; Charles McCarthy 
WJZ—Hour of Faith 
WCBS—Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir and Organ 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—News; Bing Crosby RFecords 
WLIB—Folk Songs i 
AFTEKNOON - 
12:00-WNBC—News. Charies P? McCarthy 


WOR—Recorded Music 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 


ae i2:18-WNBO—The Kuhns, Comments 


WOR—Let’s Go—Talk | 


-WOR—News; The Answer Man 
WJZ—The American Farmer 
WCBSB—Grand Central Station 
1:00-WNBO—Farm and Home Hour 
WOR—Sports Roundup 
WJZ—Maggi McNellis—Herb Sheldon 
WCBS—Country Fair 
| WNY¥C—Music 
WQxR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson «. 
WJZ—To be announced 
 WCBS—Give and Take. 


} 145-WNBC—Public Affairs 


WOR—Football: Frineston-Talo 


2:00-WJZ—.Harry. Kog 
WCBS—Stars eee “Hollywood 
- WNYC—Opera Music. 
2: 45-WJZ—Football: Notre Dame-North 
Western 
WNYC—Great Operas 
WQxR—News; Program Favorites” 


' “2:45-WJZ—Football 
_ 3:00-WNBC—Football 


W News; Movie Music 
4:15-WOR—Football Highlights 
5:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 

WCBS—Tommy Ryan 

. WOR—Take a Number—Quis 

WwW ws; Music 
§:30-WNBO—To Be Announced 

- WOR—Trvue or False—Quis 
. WCBS—Red Barber . 

WwQxR—Cocktail ‘Time 

§:45-WNBC—Lassie Show 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Eenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle. Van 
WJZ—News; Speaking of Songs 
WNYC—Jazz Jubilee 
WCBS—Art Hannes 
WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 
6:15-WNBC—Football Results 
WCBS—CBS Views the Press 
WJZ—Phil. Brestoff 


Lomax 
WCBS—Larry LeSueur 
WNYC—Weather, News 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WJZ—Joe Hasel - 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
. WCBS—My Favorite Husband 
WQxXR—News; Music 
7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—Answer Man 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WQxR—Opera Excerpts 
7:45-WOR—Sports 
8:00-WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQAR—News, Symphony Hall 
WJZ—Johnny Fletcher 
WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYC—Shakespeare Drama Cyde 
8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WJZ—The Amazing Mr. Malone 
WQxR—New York Times News 
§:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WJZ—Gangbusters 
WCBS—Winner Take All 
WQxXR—News: Music 
§:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo : 
WCBS—It Pays To Be Ignorant 


—<—<~ WIZ—What’s My Name 


pee! 
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9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WQXAR—News: Record Album 
16:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Johnny Olsen Quiz 
WCBS—Hometown Reunion 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQxR—News:; Record Album 
10:30-WNBC—Grand "Ole Opry 
WQxXR—Pop Concert . 
11:00-WOR—News—Music 
WJZ—News; Music 
WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. Musie 
WHN—America Back to God 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 


- 12:00-WNBC—Jinx and Tex 


WOR—The Show Shop 
WIZ—George Carson Putnam 
WCBS—Invitation to Learning 
WMCA—News; Recorded Music 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WLIB—News; Jewish Varieties 
WOQxXR—New York Times News 
12:05-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 


-42:15-WJZ—UN Reporter 


WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
- -WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 
23:30-WNBC—Eterna] Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WIZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—People’s Platform 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Music 
Record Review 


wQxR— 
—32:45-WOR—Milton ay Piapo 


WMCA er 
WQxXR—Ocrhestral Melodies 
1:00-WNBC—America United 

WOR—William L. Shirer 
WJZ—American Almanac 
‘WCBS—Joseph C. Harsch 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WMGM—Yiddish Swing - 
WNEW—Music America Loves 

- WLIB—EKeyboard Interludes 
WQxXR—New York Times News; 

Human Relations Round Table 


WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB—Este 


| : lie Sternberger 
' 1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 


- ‘WOBS—Tell It Agai 
rr kg 
ve * & 
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| Sunday, Nov. 14 


co 
Saturday, Nov. 13 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


6:15 p.m—CBS Views the Press. 
WCBS. 

6:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony. Ar- 
turo Toscanini. WNBC. 

8:00 p.m.—Shakespeare Drama « 
Cycle. WNYC. 

8: 30 p.m.—Life Begins at 80. 

.” « WOR: 


| 1:15 pm.—-William S.-Gailmor. 


| 3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 


“RADIO , HIGHLIGHTS. 


'12M.:—Invitation to Learning. 
_ WCBS. | 
1:15 pm.—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 


| WMGM.. __.. 
1:30 p.m. —Author Meets the 
, Critic. WNBEC, 
2: 00 p.m.—Brooklyn Museum. _., 
Concert. WNYC... 4}; 
2:30 p.m.—NBC University . 
Theatre. WNBC. 
2:30 pm.—You Are There. WCBS. 
3:00 p.m—N. Y. Philharmonic — 
_, Orchestra. WCBS. 
3:30 pm.—Juvenile Jury. WOR, 

' 4:00 pm. —Quiz Kids. WNBC. 
4:35 pm.—Living, 1948. WNBC. 
6:00 p.m.—Oscar Brand Sorg 

Festival. WNYC. 
6:30 p.m.—Adveniures of Ozzie 
and® Harriet. WNBC. 

‘7:00 p.m.—Jack Benny show. 

WNBC. 
9:00 p.m.—Electric Theatre. 
: WCBS. 
9:30 p.m.—Theatre Guild. WJZ, 
10:00 p.m.—The Lively Arts. 
WNEW. 
11:30 p.m.—Chicago Round Table. 
WNEC. 


x +f 


2:00-WOR—The WOR Opera Concert 

WCBS—Festival of Song 

WNBC—Dramatised Series in Coop- 
eration with Federation of Jewish 


: Philanthropies 

WwJZ—Week Around the World 

WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 

WNEW—Perfect Program 

WLIB—Gypsy Music 

Ww News 
2:05-WQxXR—Footlight Echoes 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 
2:30-WNBC—NBC University Theatre 

WOR—Harry Hennessy 

WIZ—Mr President 

WCBS—You Are There 

WNEW—News: Recorded Musie 

WLIB—Variety Show 

WwQxXR—Americana 
2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 
2:55-WNYC—News 
3:00-WNBC—NBC University Thea. (con't) 

WOR—Michael O’Duffy, Tenor 

WIJZ—Harrison Woods 

WCBS—N. Y. Philharmonic 

Symphony 

WLISB—News; Music 

$:15-wWJZ—Future of America 


WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WNYC—OChoral Masterpieces 
WNEW—News: Recorded Music 
WIJZ—Favorite Story 

«: :00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WOR—House of. Mystery 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
WMCA—Light Popular Music 
WLIB—News; Music 
WOxR—News 


4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR--True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Milton Cross’ Opera Album 
WCBS—Skyway to the Stars 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie 


4:35-WNBC—Living 1948 
4:55-WNYC—News 
Pickens Show 
w 


5:00-WNBC—Jane 

WOR—The 

WJZ—Quiet Please 

WCBS—Robert @. Lewis 

WINS—Recorded Music 

WLIB—News; Two on the Aisle 

WOQXR—News; Record Reviews 
5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 
5:30-WOR—Quick as a Flash 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 
WJZ—David Harding 
WNBC—RCA Victor Show 
WNEW—News; Music 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars , 
WMGM—Recorded Music 
WMCA—My Best Records 
WINS—xXavier Cugat 
WNEW—Recorded Music 
WQxXR—News 
€:05-WQxXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gafrdner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozzie and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WINS—News; Meet Your Congress 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: News 
9:00-WNBC—Jack Benny Show 
WOR—Sherlock Holmes 
WJZ—Go For the House 
WCBS—Gene Autry 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WINS—Bible' Hour 1 
WNEW—Hour of 8t. Francis 
WQXR—News } 
7:05-WQxXR—Collectors Items 
7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WwW Hall 


r 


WMGM—Voice of 
Len gp ment Spirituals 
WNBC—Char 


WEVD—Q' 
10:00-WNBC—Take It or Lenve’ It 


| from $925 


WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
' WQXR—News 
8:05-WQxXR—Symphony Hall 
8:30-WNBC—Fred Alien 
 WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott ) 
_ WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
8: 45-WOR—Robert 8. Alien . 
.WEVD—Alexander Gabrie) 
8:55-WCBS—Ned 


, ‘Gaimer . 
' 9:00-WNBC—Merry-Go-Round 


WOR—Secret - Missions 
WCBS—Electric Theatre 
WIJZ—Walter Winchell 
WMCA—News; .Composers Notebook 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
= News 
9:05- unday Evening .Concert 
9; 15-WJZ~—Louella Parsons Bhow 
WEVD—Michael Young’ 
9: :30-WNBC—Familiar. Music. Album 
. , WOR—Jimmy . Pidlet 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
tiz—I Challenge You 


¢ 


.~. WMCA—Dinah Shore 

. WOR—Hobby Lobby | 

WCBS—Lum ‘’N’ Abner - 
WEVD—Forum 


Ww 
'1005-w Wings of Song 


, 
oe 


aia” 


4120: 15- WINS. Piank and Ernest 
- 130:30-WNBC—Rorace Heidt 


WOR—Pat Hollis, Songs 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WMCA—Algernon Black 
WCBS—Cabin B-13 
WEVD—Masterwork Musie 
WQxR—Just Music 


| Suilliard’s 


French Musie 
Festival 


A FOUR-DAY Festival of Con- 
temporary French Music will be 
presented by the Juilliard School of 
Music in the Juilliard Concert Hall 
on Tuesday, Nov. 30; Wednesday, 
Dec,-1; Thursday, Dec. 2, and Fri- 
day, Dec. 3, William Schuman, pres- 
ident of the school, has announced. 

Participating artists will be facul- 
ty members and student-artists of 
the School, as well as especially in- 
vited guests. 

The first evening (November 30) 
will be devoted to chamber music. 
It will open with a performance of 
Darius Milhaud’s woodwind quintet, 
La Cheminee du Roi Rene. This 
will be followed by a performance. 
of Quatre Lieder by the young 
composer, Daniel-Lesur,.and Albert 
Roussel’s String Trio, Op. 58. The 
second half of the concert will in- 
clude the first performance in 
America of a Quintet for Wind In- 
struments by Rene Leibowitz, lead- | 
er of the twelve-tone school of 
composition in France, and of the 
Concertino da Camera for Saxo- 
phone and Eleven Instruments of 
Jacques Ibert, with Vincent Abato 
as soloist. Frederic Prausnitz will 
conduct both works. Mr. Abato and 
Mr. Prausnitz are faculty members 
of the School. 

The second evening (December 1) 
will present chamber music, film 


‘and opera. It will begin with the 


first performance in America of 


Francis Poulenc’s song cycle Le. 


Bal Masque, with Warren. Gliour, a 
student-artist of the School, as solo- 
ist. This will be followed by a show- 
ing of Rene Clair’s film, Entr’acte, 
with score by Erik Satie. Darius 
Milhaud’s opera, Le Pauvre Mate- 
lot, as performed by- the Juilliard 
Opera Theatre, will bring the even- 
ing to a close. 

The Juilliard Chorus under the 
direction of Robert Shaw will take 


‘part in the Festival during the 
third evening (December .2), per- 


DEGAS 


. COLOR 
Reproductions 
UTRILLO 
RENOIR 
CEZANNE 
PICASSO 
VAN GOGH, etc. 


FRAMED 


KOLLWITZ 


ARTIST OF 

HUMANITY 
10 Reproductions 
Lithes and Woodeuts 


$10 


Portfolio 
Large selection of Art Books, Domestic and French 


TRIBUNE S254" 


CALLERY 

100 W. 42nd St. (Sub. Arcade Downstairs) 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE . 

name Wisconsin 7-4893 Ga 


‘STAGE 
ANN DVORAK #2, JEAN - PAUL 
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Movies : 


Movie Heroines 
And Hairdressers 


By Aline Mosby 


HOLLYWOOD, (UP). — 
When ‘a movie heroine faces 


“thé camera in a blizzard, 
somehow she: still looks like she 
‘Just left ‘a beauty parior, and to-. 
day we found out. why.. She:did. 
dresser spends more time trying 
to make’ actréss’ topknots look 


Old-Time 
Western 
At Globe 


. BLOOD ON THE MOON, which | 
qpened yesterday at the Globe, is 
an old-time | Saturday-matinee 
western dressed up with famous 
Hollywood stars. It has loud mood 


music, stilted dialogue, thumping | 


fisticuffs, gun play and two cattle 
stampedes. But if youre more 


|e ce 
BLOOD ON THE MOON. REO 


Radio Pictures. Produced by Sid 
Rogell-and Theron Warth. Di- 
rected .by Robert Wise. Screen- 
play by Lillie Hayward. With 
Robert Mitchum, Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Robert. Preston, Walter 
Brennan, Phyllis Thaxter. At the 
Globe. 
XY ig 
than twelve years old all that plus 
a complicated musical comedy 
plot won’t, somehow, be enough. 
Zane Grey would have been 
proud of it and only he would 
have’ attempted Blood on the 
Moon’s plot. Involved and sur- 


' prising without being novel, it had 


mainly to do with a cattleman 
‘with two daughters and a herd 
of cattle, all of which were caus- 
ing him trouble with two cowboys 
who are trying to do him out of 
both, 


Although the movie proceeds 
with pulp magazine dramatics, 
the plot drags itself constantly 
into morasses which requirae a 
fight or a stampede to liven up a 
bit. But they never come soon 
enough and after a while these 
many climaxes begin to drag too— 
even the cows don’t seem to run 
fast enough. 

Of the whole cast Barbara Bel 
Geddes is most wasted. Being a 
fine young actress she struggles 
valiantly with her lines and moves 
about vigorously as if to get some 
life into the story. Once in a while 
the inexpertly handled camera 
finds itself starring vacantly at 
a beautiful landscape but unfor- 
tunately it always moves away. 

—J. Y. 


forming for the first time in New 
York Poulenc’s Mass in G for 
mixed chorus a capella, as well as 
Debussy’s Trois Chansons. The first 
half of the program will be made 
up of Arthur Honegger’s Third 
Quartet, Olivier Messiaen’s La Na- 
tivite du Seigneur for organ, which 
will be performed by Vernon re Tar, 
and a set of brief pieces for re- 
corders by Milhaud, Ibert, Auric, 
Roussel, Poulenc, Ferroud and Mar- 
telli, 


) 


| unlovely than vice versa. The 
result: They usually look un- 
mussed, : 


Our authority on Hollywood’ s 
apprgach to mussed-up hair’ is 
Helen Hunt, chief hair. fixer at 
Columbia’ studio. Helen-.: said, 
when her boss wasn’t Jooking, 
that movie-makers want ladies 
playing “realistic” parts“ to look 
mussed-up but still lovely, the 
neatest trick of the week. 

A glamour girl could stick ‘her 
head out in the wind, but that 
would ‘be too. easy. 

“It takes longer to make an ac- 
tress’ -hair casual than nicely 
fixed,” says Miss Hunt. “I go 
as'far as I dare. If it looks too 


} Tealistic, they'll send her back.” 


Miss H. worked her comb to 
the bone careless-ing Rita Hay- 
worth’s tresses for Loves of Car- 
men. And it was tougher to 
make Terry Moor? look like a 
stable gal in Return of October 
than to put Ida Lupino in a fancy 
wig (she doesn’t have much hair, 
says Helen) for Bonanza. 

“A star’s hair must be just so 
even if she just came across 
country in a stagecoach,” sighed 
the haridresser. “And it has’ to 
look the same in every scene, If 
it’s supposed to be straight and 
ill-kempt, it has to be fixed that 
way.” 


, 


JIMMY WONG HOWE, the 
cameraman, defied tradition when 
he filmed a Thin Man movie. 
Myrna Loy. was to stagger. out 
of bed and moan, “Ohhh, I look 
awful.” She didn’t, so Mr. Howe 


mussed up her hair a bit. 
Next day the front office boys 


eyed the scene on film. They call- 
ed Mr. Howe. They pointed out 
they’d spent millions to make 
Myrna beautiful. Mr. Howe re- 
shot the scene. 


The most musséd-up hair on 
the screen to date was Olivia de 
Havilland’s in the mental hospital 
movie, The Snake Pit. Each day 
Miss De Havilland’s locks were 
washed, curled, brushed, and then 
smeared with greese. 

“It took an hour to make her 
hair look stringy,” says hairdresser 
Irene. “A painstaking operation.” 

Some day movie-makers will let 
their stars come to work right 
after they get out of bed, and 
then all the hairdressers can go 
home, 


MOTION PICTURES 


RUAUEMY OF MUSIC 


TREE] 


Jb FAST o* | 


Today Through Tuesday 
Jane Wyman ~- Lew Ayres 
JOHNNY BELINDA 


Dane Clark - Geraldine Brooks 
EMBRACEABLE YOU 


LAST TIMES TODAY (Saturday) 


“Terrific! 
Would rank near 
top of any year!” 


OLIVIA Pit 
C 


MARK STEVENS © LEO GERN 
Cofeste Helm © Glenn Lengan 
Dicected by ANATOLE LITVAK* 


IRVING ’ V-DONT MUS IT]*-szne 


PLACE 


frreigue RAMS, Wife 
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TODAY TO TUES. 7 
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Two Platoon mn System Can Get Very Funny’ 


‘In this era of high scoring » 
football and free matings tt. et 
life on the sidelines is strictly 


informal with players rushing 
in and out apparently when- 
ever they figure it’s a good 
idea. It sometimes oeenfuses 


even the coaches. 

After a pileup deep in Chicago 
Bears Territory during a game with 
the New York Giants, place-kicker 
Len Younce leaped off the New 
York bench and started on the field. 
Coach Steve Owen yanked him 
back. 

“Where do you think you’re go- 
ing?” he demanded. 

“We scored, coach,” Younce re- 
plied. “I’m gonna kick the point.” 

“That was no touchdown,” grunt- 
ed Owen, who had missed referee’s 
signal. “We didn’t mane a foot. 
Much less score.” 

But Younce insisted il fought 
his way free. Finally, Owen said 
sourly: 

“Well, go on in, son. If you get 
away with it, it’s a heluva play.” 

They lined up to kick the extra 
‘point and Owen hasn’t been the 
same since. ! 

Army uses ‘the two-team’ system 
and Dobby Vinson of the offensive 
unit usually goes in there to run 
back punts. But twice against 
Stanford last week, when he ran in 
to relieve halfback Jack Shelley to 
run back the kick Shelley wouldn’t 
come out. 

“Shelley doesn’t like the idea of 
playing defense only,” said an Army 
man. “And that was about his only 
chance to grab the ball and 
o. 2 s0s 

* 

PART OF WILLIAM and Mary’s 
strategy, .incidentally, .in .holding 
North Carolina to that stunning 7- 
all tie last week was punting on 
third down—before Charley Justice 
could rush in at safety position to 
run back kicks. His punt returns 
had been a potent factor all sea- 
son. 

* 

GEORGE STROHMEYER of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers is another guy 
who hates to come out of a ball 
game. The former Notre Dame ace 
a terrific linebacker, was a T-For- 
mation center in school but spent 
long hours learning to pass the 
ball backward for Brooklyn’s single 
wing attack so he could play both 
offense and defense. 

Despite his heroics the Dodgers 
continued to lose. Relieved once for 
a rest, he came back to the sidelines 
and told Carl Voyles: 

“I’ve got to get back in there, 
coach. My wife holds me personally 
responsible for these lickings we're 
taking.” 

And he went back in.... 

* 

THE BOYS ARE getting mighty 
independent and some of this spon- 
taneous “thinking” is rough on the 
coaches. But sometimes it works. 

Grease Neale, coach of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles, put in a backfield 
shift for use against the Chicago 
Bears and worked all week long 
drilling his men taking an extra 
step. 

“That wasn’t good enough for 
Steve Van Buren,” Greasy mut- 
tered. “The first time we used- the 
play, Steve shifted three extra steps 
and was way out of position. They 
fired him the ball and he beat the 
Bears with a play we didn’t 
have... .” 


Ray-Belloise Set 


For JC.on Dec. 9 


Promoter Andy Niederreiter an- 
nounces that the non-title fight be- 
tween welterweight champion Ray 
Robinson and Steve Belloise will be 
staged Dec. 9 instead of Dec. 2 at 
Jersey City, N. J. 

For the past three weeks there 
had been reports that the bou 
might be shifted to Cleveland or 
some other city, but his announce- 
ment indicated there’d be no such 
change. 

_ Robinson also has agreed to fight 
et Buffalo, Nov. 30 because he 
_ coukin’t meet a 
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On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


Some Angles on Football and Baseball 


FOOTBALL: The big “theoretical” question agitating 
the football world is that of unlimited substitutions, the 


“two platoon” system which got its big impetus last year 


from the Michigan Rose Bowl team. 
Carried to its extreme, as it is by several teams, it means sub- 


stituting eleven new men for defense when the ball is lost, This 
produces the football specialist—defensive worker and offensive 


worker. \ 


This writer—and modest ex-gridder’s—first reaction to these 
unlimited substitutions was “phooey.” I didn’t like it because it 
tended to obscure personalities in one mass of anonymous players 
streaming in and out. But this reaction was strictly from the press box. 

I have since spoken to a few local college football players and find 
them almost. universally feeling this way about it: 

1, From the player’s viewpoint the more liberal use of subs is 
a good thing. In a gruelling contact sport like our unique football, 
chances of injury become less as fewer weary players remain on the 
field with slowed reactions. They also like the idea of giving MORE 
players a chance to break into the game. The old day of twenty- 
five men sitting on the bench all season is over (except partially at 
Columbia where Lou Little still shows a reluctance to do more than 
cautiously dabble with a few more subs than usual). Everybody gets 
his chance and this is. good. 

2. The players, however, do think that the AUTOMATIC substi- 
tution of entire teams is not so hot. “Defensive” players like a crack 
at carrying out an offensive play once in a while. The free use of 
subs throughout is fine, but the rigid classification of offense and 
defense not so hot. For another thing players with a possible pro 
future ahead of them feel they will be handicapped by getting out 
of college “half a player” in experience. 


* 


BASEBALL—Not much doing but talk in the Hot Stove League 
as this is written. The trading is strictly in the feeler stage, with 
everybody afraid of being jobbed. Certain players are clearly on the 
market—such as Waitkus of the Cubs, Cooper of the Giants, Stirn- 
weiss of the Yanks, one of the Dodger catchers, all kind of St. Louis 
Browns. . 

Everybody wants pitchers, pitchers, And nobody except the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and Cleveland Indians has what’s needed to do 
the smart thing and sign up young Negro players for future develop- 
ment. One trade that was bruited around last year and may actually 
come to pass now is Branca for Marshall. 


* 


THERE’S an old saying about not speaking ill of the dead, but 
it can certainly be overdone. When Jake Powell committed suicide 
in Washington, D. C., last week after being caught peddling bum 
checks, the stories about him all tenderly omitted the fact that he 
was a specimen of Ku Klux Klan dimensions who made no secret of 
his dislike for Americans who didn’t happen to be white Protestants. 

Not a word about the time, in a dugout radio interview in Chicago, 
when asked what he did during the winter, he boasted, “I’m a special 
cop in Dayton, Ohio, and I keep in shape clubbing niggers over the 
head.” Certainly this was news because it created a sensation at 
the time and Yankee Manager Joe McCarthy, overwhelmed with 
indignant protests, found it expedient to bench him immediately. 
And later in Washington, irate: citizens in the bleachers made it im- 
possible for him to continue playing in one game.. 

But from his obits this could have been a wonderful American 
athlete of the Frank Merriwell type who just happened to go wrong 
at the end. 

Maybe some day some writer can dwell on a Jake Powell with 
& little social compassion—on what spawned and formed him and his 
twisted hatreds—the merciless logic of a labor hater and Negro hater 
who had outlived his usefulness in those respects quickly degenerating 
into a family deserter, a petty thief and a confused and defiant suicide; 

But in the meanwhile, just to set the record straight on the late 
Mr. Powell for the newspapers, here is one sports column not minded 
to throw any gentle whitewash over his kind, 


* 


THERE ARE TWO opinions on the merits of Casey Stengel 
as @ baseball manager. The record shows that in the big leagués 
he never made the first division but he brought Oakland home the 
winner in the Pacific Coast League, for whatever that’s worth. 

An interesting opinion from Boston on Casey’s managerial worth 
comes from Dave Egan of the Daily Record, an esteemed columnist. 
(Stengel spent some time In the Hub with 7th place Brave teams.) 
Egan says flatly that Stengel bamboozled the Yankee owners into 
hiring him. “For the fact is,” he says, “that Stengel is not a base- 
ball manager at all. He is purely a baseball politician, ... Bucky 
Harris is not a politician.” Egan suggests that after a while the 
Yankees may go begging Boston “to furnish the name and address 
of the truck driver who, on a lucky night, ran over Stengel some years 
ago and so raised the morale and spirit of the entire Braves team 
to an all time high.” | 

/ This man Egan is definitely not a Stengel booster, that’s all there 


is to it. 
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P. State Again 
Faces Decision 


With another unbeaten season on 
the way after the hurdling of its 
major obstacle, Penn, the Penn 
State football team may once again 
face the Jimcrow problem it did last 
year. 

Last year State received an invi- 
tation from the New Orleans Sugar 
Bowl conditioned on leaving the Ne- 
gro players home. It immediately 
and indignantly rejected this offer 
and the boys resigned themselves to 
no Bowl game. Then came the sur- 
prising offer from Dallas, where the 
Southern Methodist team, voting’ on 
the team it most wanted to play, 
named Penn State, with no condi- 
tions. State accepted and inter-ra- 
cial history was made in a splendid 
13-13 tie. 

BUT—there was some dissatisfac- 
tion with the fact that the team was 
forced to house itself in deserted 
barracks out of town—something 
the SMU players could not control— 
and some of the State players broke 
ranks to go to town, as any ex GI 
can appreciate. 

So this year they may insist on a 
straight down the line non-Jimcrow |= 
guarantee, including housing, before|«= 


saying yes. 


l= 


CAMP BEACON 


Beacon 1700. Beacon, N.Y. 


THANKSGIVING 


WEEKEND 

Four days (Nov. 24-28) 
$35 to $40 (no tipping) 

© Entertainment every 
night 

® Special Holiday menus 
and programs 

® Hotel accommodations 


One hour from New York 


Write or Phone 
Reserve NOW for Xmas Week 


—— 
TS 


JACEK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Ullaben 


501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1222 and 0819 


THANKSGIVING 
FOUR-DAY WEEKEND 


Phone your reservations 


PERU BU BUBB ee 


Fire places @ recordings 
— orchestra © ey a 


N. Y¥. Phone — JE 6-2334 


me THE FROST A ON THE PUMPKIN 
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atmosphere of the Poconos, . 
Its ingredients are: 


BEAVER: LODGE: 
mere 


Gala Reopening — Thanksgiving Weekend 


n’t beat Fall ee at this friendly spot in the invigorating 
none ne, . . We offer you a Magio Formula for fun. 


Good Food - Entertainment - All Outdoor Sports in Season - Cocktail Bar 
plus folks you'll want to meet 

SPECIAL HOLIDAY RATES: 

(Wednesday to Sunday evenings, Nov. 24-28) 

Make your reservations NOW. 


IS AT ITS BEST 


$30 for four FULL days 
Enclose $5 deposit 


- 


OPEN ALL YEAR — LOW WINTER RATES 
Per Person $10—WEEKLY—Single Vets $35 


‘ 


BEAVER LODGE, LACKAWAXEN, PA. 
New York Office: Call MU 7-4210 


Special Holiday Express 
Train leaves Erie R.R. 
station, Jersey City Ter- 
minal: Wed., Nov. 24, at _ 
8:30 P.M. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


Classified Ads 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


JEWISH-SPEAKING lady to share attrac- 
tive two-room apartment. Kitchen facil- 
ities, elevator, washing machine. Call PR 
3-1748 10 a. m.-1 p. m, and 6-9 p. m. 


WEST 73RD S8ST., Business-professional 
Lady, share 3-room apartment, separate 
sleeping rooms. Trafalgar 3-0729, in- 
quire all week. 


BROOKLYN: Share large, partly furnished 
apt., with young woman, Write Box 
23 c-0 Daily Worker. 


GIRL share room, kitchenette, midtown. 
WA 4-3600, Ext. 123, Weekdays, 1-2 p. ™. 


APT. to share, male, Manhattan, Novem- 
ber to April. Box 15 c-o Daily Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


BEING MARRIED Nov. 15. If you want 
me to live with Millie, please write 
Box 20 c-o Daily Worker. Need room, 
share apartment. Allerton, Parkchester, 
Pelham area. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT 


FINEST High Fidelity, radio-phonographs 
custom built to highest quality speci- 
fications or as recommended by 4&4 
prominent consumer’s organization. 
Markham Amplifier Company, 4 E. lith 
St. OR 3-3191. 


RUGS 


UNCLAIMED & RECONDITIONED rugs by 
carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 
Carpet, 207th St., and Ninth Ave., op- 
posite Miramar Pool. “ 


BOOKINGS WANTED—PROFESSIONAL 


CONCERT PIANIST, 3 New York Recitals, 
available for parties, meetings, ete, Vae 
ried programs, Bach to Shostakovich. 
Glenmore 3-0565. 


HELP WANTED 


ee 


KEY PUNCH OPERATOR, apply Box 14, 
c-o Daily Worker. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced office worker, 
good opportunity. Apply Box 13, ¢c-o 
Daily Worker. 


MANHATTAN 


COMFORTABLE attractive room, upper 
West Side, small family. MO 2-5491. 


LARGE, airy room. Convenient location, 
for male, CHelsea 2-7154. 


BROOKLYN 


LARGE, comfortable, furnished room. 
Boro Park. (B’klyn) 20 minutes from 
14th St. Phone: GE 6-4449. 


COUPLE offers nicely furnished room, fac- 
ing boardwalk for gentleman. Sat., Sun., 
to 6 p. m. 231 Bright Water Court, 
Brighton Beach, Brooklyn, Apt. B-3. 


ATTRACTIVE ROOM, modern conveni- 
ences, man preferred. Telephone 123 
_ Second Ave., Apartment 3. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


INTELLIGENT, pleasant, young woman 
wanted as daytime companion to con- 
‘valescing young woman. Light house- 
keeping. Bronx. Call after 7 p. m. daily, 
all day, weekend. TR 2-8530, 


_ MASSAGE 

MASSAGE at ‘home, ladies. Medical ana 
reducing exercise. (Licensed). Ja 

TE 8-9039, 


SERVICES 


FLOORS SCRAPED and refinished like 
new. Reasonable, Call evenings. GR 
3-7828. ee | 


—— 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
_ prices. Ed Wendel JB 6-8000 day-night, 


ANYONE have low-rent apartment she 
would share with young woman? Phone 
AL 4-9480 every evening., 7-9, Sunday, 
1-6. Printz. - 

PRESSURE COOKER, Rated “best buy” by 
Consumer Research organization. Reg. 
$12.95, 20 percent savings with this ad. 


Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (14th 
8t.) GR 38-7819. 


: _ FURNITURE 
MODERN in ago Neg Built to order. 
Cabinart, 54 E, 


ith ‘st Om Si, duty, 6.12 


RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Jin. ccenabennill 
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Results, Entries and Selections 


Empire City Results 


furlongs; claiming; 3-year- 


9.10 4.60 4.00 
11.00 ices 
Mr Syracuse . 6. 
Also ran—Lucky John, Mossy Face, 
Niktab, Isosceles, Pitfall, Metaphor, Char- 
mish, Goof Off, Pomander. ‘*Field, Time 
—1:14. 
(Winner picked by Al) 


SECOND—1 1/16 miles; 
year olds and up; $3,500. 


(Saunders) 
.. (Scurlock) 
. (Gorman) 


claiming; 3- 


6.40 3.70 2.70 
8.10 3.70 
2.80 

blaine, Har- 


Also ran—Haberdasher, 
49 3/5. 


binger. Brighter Side. Tim 
(Winner picked by Al) 


THIRD—6 furlongs; 
oles; 33,500. 
Lady Marilyn (Atkinson) 
Hyson 5.40 3.70 
Zacaplay .... (Anderson) 3.50 
Also ran—Miss Mirth, The Muffin, Mana 
II, Dr Roche, Connie Sam. Time—1:14 2/5. 


FOURTH—1 1/16 miles; claiming; 3-year 
olds and up; $3,500. 
Court Jester ...(Knapp) 12.20 6.20 4.70 
War Limited .. (Rozelle) 4.30 3.90 
Cambett .. (Baunders) 4.60 

Also ran—Sweet Words, Carpalete, Fight- 
ing Bull, Yorkfields, Sculptor. Time— 
1:50 3/5. 


FITH—6 furlongs; 
olds; $3,500. 
.. (Piutie) 


3-year- 


3.30 2.60 


claiming; 
4.30 


allowances; 2-year- 


4.80 3.50 2.40 
5.10 2.80 
2.60 
Lady, Ula, Loyal 
Worker, Puff Ball. Time—1:14. 
(Winner picked by Al) 


SIXTH—1 1/16 miles; handicap; 
olds and up; $5,000. 
Caifero (Scurlock) 10.90 5.10 3.50 
Tea-Maker .. (Rustia) 3.90 3.00 
Rinaldo (Anderson) 5.10 
Also ran—Calvados, Frere Jacques, Burt's 
Reward, Deep Texas. Time—1:45 2/5. 


3-year 


. e -~ 

Empire City Entries 
FIRST—6 furlongs; 4-year-olds 

and up; $3,500. 
a-*Edemgee ....107 
*M Longeine ...110 
**Eternallea ....108 
.113 


b-*Copywright 
Waymark 109 


claiming: 


b-Punctua] 
Lucky Reward .. 
a-*Top Dollar .. 


-+-112. *Hiya Sailor ... 
**St. George ... 
*Hustling Oaks 110 
*Lonamae 
a-Goldnamer-Sanmar entry. 


b-Harrington Wegener entry. 


SECOND—1 1-16 miles; claiming; 
olds; $3,500. 
1 


THIRD—1 1-16 
olds; $3,500. 
Mop Up 


2-year- 


miles; claiming; 
Rat-Tat 

**Miss Gadfly . 
Colonel Mike .. 


2-year- 


FOURTH—6 furlongs; handicap; 4-year- 
olds and up; $4,000. 
ke 113 *Jetsam 
-110 
--110 
€It°’ II wojesey-s ; 
a-A, lL. Hammer-F. Hammer entry. 


FPIFTH—S6 furlongs; allowances; 3-year- 
Our John Wm 116 


_— 


Mikan Better 
Than Kurland 


Must be something to see that 
Mikan operate when he gets into 
shape. The 6 foot 10 inch Minne- 
apolis Laker star scored 30 points 
against the Knicks Thursday night 
in the Garden—all in the first three 
quarters, and then, tired, contented 
himself with magnificent feeding 
and sweeping the backboard clear 


for the last quarter as his team won 
"1-68. Later he said he is not yet in 
shape for running all game. He 
still looked superior to Bob Kur- 
land to this observer. 


Another beautiful ballplayer to 


a-Striker Pilot .116 


watch was Jim Pollard, Luisetti-| 


like 6 foot 5 player from Stanford. 


Watching him and Mikan it was : 


easy to see how the Lakers won the 
National League title before switch- 
ing to the BAA. 


As for the Knicks—they need a 
backcourt shot and playmaker and 
a good big man. Sounds funny to say 
that about a team which scores 68 
points but actually that’s a low 
-gcore in the pro game these days. | 


= * 


f sie 
JOIN THE FUN next week in 


the Daily Worker sports page’s 
Pick "Em Derby. Pit your foot- 
_ ball prognosticating skill against 
the other readers and against the’ 
You'll also find the earliest dope 
- on. the coming college basketball 
season in the pages ef the 
Worker, (22008 susiven % 


ede hetedene } eft. 
AW... 


St 4 © én 


year-olds and up; $75,000 added. 


pose Trophy .. 
Ace Admiral . 


year olds; $3,500. 
Great Fun 
Mogador 


.116 
a-Maine Chance Parm entry. 
SIXTH—1 3-16 miles; Butler Handicap; 3- 


a-Pirst Flight .118 Beauchef 
a-Phalanx Bug Juice 
b-But Why 29 112 Donor 


wee 4 Self . 121 
a-O. . Whitney entry. 
>King’ Ranch. entry. 


SEVENTH—1 1-8 ey claiming; 3-year- 


* ‘Winsfurlough aR 
a-%Leadership .109 


a-J. R. Hastie entry. 
EIGHTH—1 1-16 miles; claiming; 4-year- 


a-*Bold Regard “411 
a-Sanmar Stable-P. Bieber entry. 
*5, %°7 Ibs. aac. Listed. 
SEVENTH—1 1 /i6 miles; claiming; 3- 


3.70 °2.80 2.20 


. (Woodhouse) 
11.80 3.50 


.. 2. (Hansman) 


Here I Am ...{Monteiro) — 


'C’est Tout 


2.8u 


Also ran—Happy All, Raking, Custody. 


Time—1: 48 4/5, 


EIGHTH—1 : 16 ~4 ens claiming; 3-year 


olds and up; 

Maidez s Paniion!) 
Army March (Atkinson) 
. (Woodhouse) 


13.70 4.40 3.30 
3.20 2.60 
4.40 


Also ran—a-Lady Fakir, Seaton Pippin, 


Gretna Green, His Daughter, 


Possing- 


worth, a-Shifty Mae. a-Lucky Leaf entry. 


Time—1:47 2/5. 


Al‘s ‘colesthoins 


1—Punctual, Copywright, Land- 


lord. 


2—Hiya-Sailor, The Globe, Lona 


~Mae. 


3—Dart Back, Mop Up, Helanius. 


4—Sweet Woman, Sonadora, 
Jetsam, 


5—Our John Wm. Mayes Riley, 


Son Charlie, 
6—Conniver, Donor, Beauchef. 
7—Rustle Brom, Vacance, Cer 

Vantes. 
$—Sirlette, Bold Regard, Go 

Devil. 


: 
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WEEKEND 


SATURDAY 
Columbia-Navy at Baker Field 
1.30 p.m. No seats. 


NYU-Rutgers at Yankee Stadium 
2 p.m.—All seats and few spectators. 
Foolish prices $4.50 box seats, $3.00 
general admission. 


Brooklyn College-Alfred at Brook- 
lyn College Field, 2 pm—Can get 
in, and worthwhile too. Prices rea- 
sonable. 


SCHEDULE 


CCNY at Hofstra, night game. If 
you live near Hempstead and von 
to City. 

High School Doubleheader at 
Ebbets FField starting at 12 noon: 
New Utrecht vs. Manual and La- 
fayette at Midwood. 


SUNDAY 
Yanks vs. Dodgers at Stadium 2 
p.m. Good show. Plenty of seats. 
Giants vs. Rams at Polo Grounds. 


No sellout. 


— 


Browns Want More Night Games 


The St. Louis Browns Friday said 
they will ask the major leagues to 
permit an unlimited number of 
night games. 

The Browns, seeking to bolster 
Sagzing gate receipts, said their pro- 
posal to the major league meeting 


‘tat Chicago next morth also would 


permit the home team to schedule 


night games without the permission | 


of the visiting club. Still another 
idea would be to forbid broadcasting 


road games in two-club cities except 
with the permission of both clubs. 


The National Braille Press pub- 
lication, Our Special, is believed the 
only woman’s magazine published in 
Braille in the world. It is put out 


in Boston. 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Army and Navy 


ei Lae 


fe 


INSURANCE 


See HUDSON fer Values! 
@ Navy Type Oxferds 


@ Genuine F Coats 
100% Wool 

@ Turtle Neck Sweaters 
Genuine Navy 

@ Ranger, Hiking and 
Working Shees 


HUDSON 


sea 


FLOWERS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Delivered Anywhere 


BERT RAVEN, Flower 
GR 3.8357 $ 


CARL GR 5-3826 


BRODSKY 


Ali kinds ef insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 
799 BROADWAY New York City 


Furniture 


Army & Navy Sfore 


105 THIRD AVENUE 
Near 13th St.. N.Y. 3, GR. 5-9073 


APPLIANCES 


=_—Eaunrwawrewwrwraee ee es ee eee eee 


WASHERS 


giirine 


CHROME 
DINETTE SETS 


Office Furniture 
REUPHOLSTERING 


R. B. FISHER CO. 
102 East 169th Street — JE 6-8006 


REFRIGERATORS 
SAVE $18 to $55 


Al Brands @ New o@ Guaranteed 
(Time payments arranged) 


CO 7-6472 

Ask fer Mr. Ressler 
Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile Furniture 


) Vig ae on on oe oe oe 


Furs aa 
DRASTIC REDUCTIONS 
Remodeling - Repairing 


at Moderate Cost 


SHAPIRO - WEINSTAT. Ine. 
118 West 29th Street, N. ¥. C. 


FOR LOWEST 


CH 4-29560 


PRICES 


ef Quality Baby Carriages and 
Norsery Furnitere 
SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 


® 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 
(Near Breoklyn Paramount Thea.) 


© 70 GRAHAM AVENUE 
(Near Breadway, Breoklyn) 


A SIMON 


® 805 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
(Near 90th S&St., Manhattan) 
Discount te Worker Readers 


Business Machines _ 


TYPEWRITERS 


im all languages ‘o8” 


Exchanged 
ALWAYS BARGAINS 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


UE A | 


~ | SHENGHNSMANENSNAUAURUIANETANBNe Been 


Typewriters 
Mimeos * Adders 
epairs * Sales * Re 


VE 25% UNION SHOP 


: 


1 CUSHENSWENENSIENGHSNSHANGISHEHONSNENENGUBHBHsNaNEN : 


WHEN IT COMES TO: 
MOUTONS 


COME TO 


DUNHILL FURS... 


New Yoerk’s Leading Manufacturer 
Luxurious Beaver Mouton 


Lamb Superbly Styled in 
the Latest 1949 Long 
Length Fashions and Made 
with Exquisite Workman- 
ship. Deferred Payment 
Plan. 


DUNHILL FURS 


214 WEST 29th STREET 
iN. Y. 1, N. Y. LO 3-2563 = 


—— 


TSR RSG ANSE NEN ENENRNENeNeHeHeeleneneienecja 


“ae MOUTON 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


1949, beautifully styled, 
luxurious feeling, frst 
quality mouton coats at 


MIRACLE PRICES 


EIGER FUR CO. 


312—7 Ave. (28 St.) 
LO 5-1262-3 


A & B TYPEWRITER 
MU 2-2964-5 


627 THIRD AVENUE (near 4ist) 


Sam Bard 


Presents 
“Moutons to Mink 


of 1949” 


Cli Rabe Furs 


(315 Seventh Ave. (15th floor) 
at 28th St. — AL 5-4788 


i )Biny ‘theas ‘where they're male 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 


; eX. 


-.. 


~~ 


Men’s Wear 


Opticians and Optometrists 
Official IWO Bronx Optometrists . 


ae 
EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 67th ST... BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


Records and Music 


for STYLE r 
TAILORING @ VALUE 
in Men’s Clothing 


Newman Bros. 


834 Stanton Street 
(mear Orchard St.) 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 
Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and al) intermediate points 


VAN SERVICE 
Piorida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland. 
— | Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesscee, Arkansas and al] way points 


Free Estimate MO 9-6556-6919 


CONCORD} 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
242 EB 137th St.. N.Y.C 


* 


MOVING STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th ST. GR 7-2457 


mear 3rd Ave. 


_ EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


ee 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd, (163) DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists 


——$—— 


Official IWO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. S4th St. near Seventh Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — ME 38-3243 


jJ. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


| UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


247 Feurth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Reom 319 
K. Shafler- Wm. Vogel — GR 17-7558 


VOX presents 


LITTLE SONGS 
ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 


* 


$3.15 
BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th St.) 
~~ Restaurants a: 
“You and the night * 
and... Bl eo HA 
if 
RUGS 
RUGS se. 
USED 
REAL BARGAINS 
CARPET CLEANERS 
3263—3rd Avenue (163rd-164th) 
OPEN EVES. TO 7 Sal 
RUG CLEANING 
UPHOLSTERY AND 
Expertly cleaned in your heme or 
office. Modern Machine used. Re- 
uphelistering and Repairs. Werk 
guaranteed. FREE ESTIMATES. 


Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 
227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-7957 
CLOVER 

rugs 
ROYAL NI 5-1105 


Upholstery 


OFA $12: 


EAT BOTTOMS 


Rebuilt like new 
im your home 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied 
@ New Heavy Lining 
ne object - Leke Uphelstery 


RS $11 © AC 294964 
PHOLSTER? 


suite like new restyled if desired 


- ed FA. $12 


2 CHAIRS — $11 


vonia ave. DI 6-5600 


Sun 
371 Livenia Ave. 
Brewnsville—10% off with this ad 


Undertakers 


| 


eeeoeoe ee ooo eee 
Ta 
: 

.eeeee000606060 


| 


Officia. IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


_ 152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
‘Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 | 
Daily 9 a.m,-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Funeral Director for the Iwo 
I. J. MORRIS, Inc. | 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Breeklyn, N.Y. 
Night Phene 


Day Phene 
DI 2-1273 Di 2-2726 


| aa 


as nS ee 
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Dear Reader: 


This is a personal letter addressed directly 
to you. The Editorial Department and the 
Management of The Worker are appealing to 
you to help us get 40,000 additional subscribers 
by January 15, 1949, the 25th Anniversary of 
The Worker and Daily Worker. 

For 25 years it has been you, the reader of 
our paper, who has got other workers to read 
and subscribe to it. It has been you who 
through thick and thin of the economic and 
political struggles of the workers, saw to it that 
the paper reached the masses of the people. 

This campaign for 40,000 subs is part of a 
year’s campaign to guarantee a stable circula- 
tion to 100,000. (It’s been averaging 75,000 the 
past few months.) Imagine what an educa- 
tional force this will be for a progressive Amer- 
ica! 

We do not have to tell you that the columns 
of our paper include up to date sports reporting 
and other features which together with the 


fighting news make us truly a worker’s family — 


paper. 
But we ask you to tell this, say to four of 
your shopmates. Use Special Section 3 of this 
issue to help you sell the paper. Please note 
that we are offering on the back of the Special 
Section, a subscription rate of $2 a year, a sav- 
ing of 50 cents. We are confident the workers 
will jump at the opportunity of subscribing. 
See on page one of Section 8, some of the 


fighting headlines in our paper over the past , 


25 years. These almost in themselves tell an 


inspiring story in the best traditions of Ameri- 
can labor and progressive journalism. They 
show how we have consistently exposed the 
enemies of the people and fought for the unity 
of Communist and all other progressive forces. 

Today, our paper is needed more than ever. 


Bankers and generals are plotting to rush our 
country into war. They want war contracts and 


Wanted--40,000 New Readers 


world empire. At home, the anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist hysteria threatens to blot out 
democratic liberty. The newspapers and the 
radio are saying that the election of Truman 
means that the common man doesn’t need his 
own party, the Progressive Party. But Truman 
hasn’t changed the drive to war. The bankers 
are still in his Cabinet. 


It is our paper, your paper, that alone can 
bring the people the truth about these life and 
death matters. 

As we complete this appeal to you, we hil 
a feeling that we are talking face to face with 
you as friends and comrades. We are thinking 
about the same things, security, democracy, 
struggle against reaction, a grim determina- 
tion that Wall Street Imperialism will not have 
its way; that our country will and -must be 
returned to the common people, to the workers 
and farmers. 

Our paper, as in the past will help to do this. 

In closing, may we suggest if your subscrip- 
tion is about to expire or if you are one of the 
many readers who buys the paper in front of 
your shopgate, on the street or on a newsstand, 
start the campaign for the 40,000 subs by send- 
ing your subscription. 

Drop us a line with your suggestions, criti- 
cism, etc. 

With confidence that with your co-operation 
our drive will be successful, we are, 

Fraternally, 
John Gates, Editor 
Joseph Roberts, General Manager. 


Paris 24-Hour Strike to 
Protest Shooting of Vets 


By Joseph Starobin 


By Cable te the Daily Worker 


PARIS.—One million workers of greater Paris were called out in a 24-hour strike 
Friday night to express rising popular anger over the Armistice Day shooting of war 


veterans and former deportees. 
of Jules Moch, Socialist Inte- 


rior Minister, and his DeGaullist 
police prefect, Leonard. 

Friday night delegates from all 
Parisian trade unions met and de- 
cided unanimously to strike after 
a day of meetings in factories, of- 
fices and stores. 

Equally significant was the con- 
vocation of the Council of National 
Resistance — an organization which 
led wartime battle—and- which de- 
cided unanimously under chairman 
Louis Saillant to protest the as- 
sault upon the veterans only a few 
blocks from the tomb of the un- 
known soldier, 

The Council of National Resist- 


Feeling ran high all day over the unprecedented action tour of the United States. 


ance unites all political tendencies 
and among those present Friday 
night and demanding “full investi- 
gation” were men far from the Com- 
munist viewpoint such as Debru 
Bridel, DeGaullist Senator; Claude 
Bourdet, editor of the centrist daily 
paper Combat; Avinin, also DeGaul- 
list; Gaston Tessier, head of the 
Christian trade unions, and Andre 
Chambeiron, Radical Socialist. Only 
the Socialist members: absented 
themselves. 

Friday morning Yves Farge and 
Astier de la Vigerie, former Minis- 
ters demanded an audience with 
President Vincent Auriol to protest 


ELECTION SHOWED PR NEED, 
CITIZENS UNION POINTS OUT 


By Michael Singer 

The election returns strengthened 
the case for a return of proportional 
representation, the Citizens Union 
said Friday. George Hallett, Jr., sec- 
retary of the Citizens Union, ‘in a 
partial analysis of the New York 
City voting asserted that it proved 
the need for “eventual extension” 
of PR to state and national elec- 
tions. 

Hallett warned that in 1949 the 
voters are doomed to a “near- 
monopoly of the City Council” by 
machine Democrats “such as we 
used to have in the old Board of 
Aldermen but have never had in 
the five elections under PR.” 5 

Next year Council eleetions will 
be held under ordinary plurality re- 
turns in senatorial districts instead 
of the PR system. 

Here is how the Citizens Union 
understood the need for PR on the 
basis of election returns. 

@ Only two candidates for the 
_ State, Senate from,,this, city, were 

elected without Democratic oe Bhat 


licans. In the Bronx, two other Re- 
publicans were elected with bipar- 
tisan endorsement but received more 
Democratic than Republican votes 
and so ‘were apparently returned 
only by sufferance of the Demo- 
cratic plurality.” 

® Republicans Coudert, Javitz and 
Latham were the only non-Demo- 
crats, except Rep. Marcantonio, 


elected in the city’s 24 Congressional | —— 


districts. 


Hallett, however, suggested a 
Democratic - Republican coalition 
would beat Marcantonio—the very 
type of political gangup he osten- 
Sibly would eliminate by PR. 

But under PR, Marcantonio un- 
doubtedly would have many second 
choice votes. 

In Queens, Hallett pointed out 
the Democrats cast fewer votes than 
the Republicans for State Senate, 
but elected three out of four sena- 
tors. 

In Brooklyn, with only a little 
more,.than three-fifths of the vote, 
the Democrats eaptured all nine 


the shooting. 

Everyone is comparing Thurs- 
day afternoon’s attack with the 
behavior of Nazi Gen. Ernst Von 
Stuelpnagel who ordered a mas- 
sacre of student demonstrators on 
Armistice Day, 1940. Political cir- 
cles point out that Thursday’s 
evetits dramatize what has been 
happeninz to the miners, now 
approaching the seventh week of 
a bitter strike. 

Protest now hits the government 
at the most sensitive moment when 
tne consequences of its disastrous 
policy are made clear by the fiasco 
on the control of the Ruhr. 


HOLD 2 DEPUTIES 


Two Communist deputies, arrested 
Thursday night, have not been re- 
leased. Special editions of the aft- 
ernoon paper Ce Soir and the morn- 
ing L’Humanite were seized by the 
police but the judge admitted to- 
night that the government’s action 
was illegal. 


All this also took place on the 
eve of the national committee meet- 
ings of the Socialist, Catholic Re- 
publican and Radical Socialist Par- 
ties cailed to answer last Sunday’s 
DeGaullist advance. The Commu- 
nist ceniral committee meeting will 
be held Monday and Tuesday. 


Refuse to Halt Probe 
Of Kaiser Stock 


WASHINGTON, (UP). — Federal 
Judge James W. Morris Friday re- 
fused to halt a Securities and Ex- 
change Commission investigation 
into the handling of an abortive 
$10,000,000 Kaiser-Fraser stock is- 
sue by Otis & Co., Cleveland invest- 
ment firm. 


The SEC inquiry is scheduled to 
be resumed Monday. Otis had sought 
an injunction to stop the commis- 
sion’s investigation which is aimed} 
fat determining whether t he ‘com- 


pany’s broker-dealer’ Meerise' — 


ment. Both were Queens Repub- Senate. and; Gongressiang) : sents.’ | poe Xevoked. 


"ane denied: by the tate Dope 


Here to Aid Peace Drive 
Says Canterbury Dean 


By Louise Mitchell 
The common people of the 


world everywhere want peace, 


the Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, 


declared yesterday to a battery of radio, newsreel and press 
reporters as he disembarked fromo— 


a trans-Canadian plane at La 


Guardia Airport, for a six week) 


He was on a mission of peace, he 
said, to bring understandinig be- 
tween the east and the west so that 
people “could get to know onc 
another better.” 

Dressed in black and wearing 
gaiters and knee  breachers, 
Anglican Dean fondled the dia- 
mond studded crucifix given to him) 
by the Patriarch Alexi of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church as he sat in 
the customs room answering the 
questions of the press. 


He was greeted by the Committee! i 
to Welcome Dean Johnson which : 


includes 128 educators, churchmen, 
scientists and authors. The Dean 


rop, Pastor of the Church of the 
Savior of Brooklyn; Dr. Algernon 
Black of Ethical Culture Society; 
the Rev. John Howard Melish and 
William Howard Melish of the Trin- 
ity Church of Brooklyn; the Rev. 
John W. Darr, Jr., Congressional 
Minister, and other churchmen, 

The Dean will deliver a sermon at 
the Trinity Church in Brooklyn 
Sunday morning and in the evening 
will be tendered a dinner at the 
Hotel Pierre. 


DENIES IRON CURTAIN 


The Dean was subjected to a 
barrage of anti-Soviet questions. 
When asked what he thought of 
the slogan, “Religion is the opiate 
of the people,” he replied: “One 
of my brother canons told me 
that.” He described his visits te 
the Eastern democracies and said 
that nowhere was there an iron 
curtain and that if one did exist 
it was “from one end of Fleet 
Street te the other.” 

The Dean said that he could un- 
derstand why the Russians opposed 
the Baruch Plan for Atomic Energy. 
He said the Soviets wanted atomic 
energy to be used for a higher 
standard of life and not for atomic 

first 

When Dr Johnson. 
fét ‘an? jetibetaad Visitor's’ 5 


lied} 


the | ; 


‘was met by Dr. John Howland Lath-| § 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


ment. After protests throughout the 
country the Committee to Welcome 
Dean Johnson was formed and ex- 
tended their own invitation. The 
State Department then reversed its 
previous decision and granted the 
visa. The Dean will be here until 
December 14. 


When questioned on the elections, 
the Dean replied that “under the 
circumstances he was glad Truman 
was returned to office for four years.” 
He pointed out that he shook hands 
with Truman on his last trip to the 
United States. He then added that 
he had shaken hands with Wallace, 
making the implication clear. 


Lawyers Guild 
To Hold Parley 


A conference will be held by the 
National Lawyers Guild on Nov. 20, 
on proposals to change income tax 
and social security laws, announced 
Paul O'Dwyer, president of the 
New York chapter of the Guild, 


‘The conference will.. be. held. ME eon’. 
ittthe | Oity Bar Association, 42°Wi 44/9! i 


St, 


